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AUTHOR'S PR£FAC£.* . 



Tux object of the present little treatise is to present the general matters of wuaical i$uinO' 
Htm, sjrstematicmUy amaged and nofolded from their elementary ideas. 
Tlw meaning of ihc. expression " gmenl matters of musiad intmtimP can aeaicefy re- 

qaire an explanation. TIkt" is a lirsrr amount of instniction necessarily pre-svpposed, as 
preliminary and preparaiory, in every department both of musical science and of mtuical ar(,— 
strwctianwhuhbehngtMemmmto allthenunurousbraiu^Mtfthetii^^ Tlw doctrine of the 
meaning of notes, of the elefii, of the measnie, of the mwining of the nsnal teduiical 
terms, and the like, are things with which every one must be aeqnainied, who is at all 
concerned! with ninsir. whether he be a violinist, apiaao-£orte j^jw, ft 8in9er,aoompoier| 
or whatever else yuu please. 

These things, eommoa to erexy branch of the musical art, eonstitiiie tk» gmtni mttttn 
e/ flwM iufi«dte^ or, in other wocds, tie AmivI SacliaveikduNild, 
aooordingly, embrace that with which every one who has anything to do with music, with- 
out distinction of the particular branch to which he devotes himself, must be, or at least 
ought to be, acquainted. This observation applies very particularly to every teacher of 
mnsic. 

This feneral musical iBStnietion, in tiie eompleleneas and extent just explained, is as yet, 
aoftraslam acquainted with musical literature, no where trcitc l We do indeed find 
prefaced to almost every so-called SfA«>/ or J*if7W for this or that particular instrument, 
as <. g. in the Guitar and Czakan School, and the like, scattered scraps ut mstruction that 
bdoog under this head; as «. g. the properties of notes, of measure, of intenrals, of keys, 
of the signature, and of the diuonic and chromatic genera of soundsi, and the like ; but 
these instructions are in the utmost degree incomplete, defective, incorrect, confused, and 
miserably thrown together in a promiscuous jumble, — a thmg indeed of very natural oc- 
currence } for not every one who may be able to write well, a school for a particular instru- 
ment, as c. g. a piano-forte ediool, a dute sehoot, dee., •*. c. the doetrine of the treatment 
and the playiug of these instruments, is as a matter of course competent to produce a 
gtmral system of musical instnictvm, philosophically nrranired and intelligibly unfolded from 
its fundamental, elementarj' ideas ; and indeed perhaps this is scarcely to be demanded of 
him, nnce he who would write a school for an instrument, as e. g. for the vioHn, has quite 
enough to do, and really aeoompHshes enou^, if he treats, in an aMe manner, Aedoettine 
<it wioHa ploifing as such. As, on the one hand, Aeee fmsrai wmttert of musicd iMnKlim 
are out of place in ^nch individual schools ; so, on the other, a book which appropriates 
itself to these expressly and professedly, is unquestionably a desideratum. This desideratum it 
is die object of the present treatise to supply. The work is intended fior thoee, who, 
already in some measure opposed to the usual empirical method, wish now, u^erer they 
may have learned from such sources, to ebUmdsofmiexunded ideas, and to heme those ideas 
arranged in their rational and pkUossfkieal csiMMCliwwf, US also for Uaeksrs who trisk ta ftmuk 
their pupils with such ideas. 



•TUapnflmhMlMMdngbdyeMtaisa^bjlMvtaf oatsooMBiMlmof itllw ■adBN 
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As 10 Uw tompass, wUch I hvn girm to diis fitde book| aod espociaUjr the rerf 
liniitedeKteatof the fiNutlicliAplar(^ CX—GXm.) I win only my taEpnaAj,iA additioii to 
what has already been observed in jnatiflcation of my course, in this respect, in Z, XI, and 
CXIII, — that this little work is by no means intended to he a system of harmonic instruction ih 
Huu [m a nutslteU,] in no sense ichatever a cmprtssed epitome of my Tbeosy op Musical Com« 
rocmov, but mly a genenl miuie teoeheri in the aeaae above dettnedf and, that a more |^ 
ftond inveetigation of the doetrine of kefi, of dioid!^ of modolatioii, and other thingo of 
this nature, does not belong to such a treatise. It is iittedy impossible to dispatch theto 
thinj^s in a general course of musical instruction, unless one is willing to present them as 
imperfectly, and of course as incorrectly, delusively, and falsely, a^ they aaually have been 
pneented in eo many bodks of instmetion on mvrieal eompoeitioni and \ml so<alled 
Thofonc^lMUM SehoolSy Hannoiiy*teaicli6niy and nany others, of the t**"* class. This 
remark applies especially to the works of those gentlemen who, immediately after the ap- 
pearance of the first volume of my Theory, while the second was scarcely yet extant, went 
to work at manufacturiog out of tbej>e Urst two incomplete volumes, their so-called 
Elementary boohs on Hannony and Husieal Composition^ Exhibitions ci the doctrine 
Harmony, Thorough4iase, 6bc^ iriueh, generally spesking, cmuiat of a literal transeripc 
<rf a iiraith pert of my paragraphs, with the omission of the intermediate portions (!) and 
thtts with the loss of the connection, and which accordingly leave unsupplied a deficiency 
of all the matter, absolutely esseutuU as it is to the entireness of the Theory, which they 
mdi not twnscribe firom Uie sabeeqnent vobimes of my work, becsnse the latter were 
not yet publidied. They have then offered fbr sale in the pnblic maiicet the frippery of an 
arbitrary amount of Stolen individual paragraphs, scraped together in this miserable man- 
ner from a new system u ith whu h as yet they were but partially acquainted. By snch 
an operation, they have stolen from me even the yet unripe fruit of a stalk but partially 
grown, and tfiat too with an air that would indicate ss if this fruit had been raind upon 
their own /eU. F<nr, my paragr^ths, positions, modes of representation, tables, figures^ 
ice, which are different from anything heretofore taught-, also my newly introduced modes 
of designation, (as, e. s-, those of (j^ 41, 52, 58, 97, &c.) — ihey have unscrupulously 
transcribed mto their books, as if tluy were those who venttired first to take this or thai 
new position, and to introduce these or those new lignres and signs, and the like. Thus, 
they have not only injored the aathoriied poUisher of my works, in the pectmiary income 
of the publication, and consequently myself also in the same, but have also sought, by 
imposing upon the ignorance of the uninformed, to convert to themselves a p<inion of the 
small share of reputation which might perhaps accrue to me a.s the author of the Theory. 

That the works of these gentlemen, manufactured in the roennffr described, cannot, vbl 
the very nature <tf the case, be otherwise, than in the utmost degree vidxms, deceptive, and 
mileading; that they have, in consequence of an unwise mutilation, expressed obscurely 
and even falsely, that which I had taken pains to present clearly, and the like, — is as much 
a naatler of course as u is of reality. It is especially unfortunate for vie in this case, that 
those readers of such woiks, who know that they are intended to be drawn from my 
Theory, and wllO> imagine that they will be able, at a very cheap rate, and in a so much 
coveted brief form, to learn from them my (UK-trines, are led, on being disappointed in 
finding there only a universal defectiveness, a want of consecutive connection, and a 
deceptive superficialaess, to the beUef that they will find in my Theory itself the same 



fiudts. 
December, 1830. 



GODFREY WEBEB. 
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The oripiu of the enterprise which the Translator has undertaken in rendering into 
EngUsb ibe present work, is traceable to a fact in his own experience. When, some years 
noce, he eoouneneed a more methodical and thoroim^ eoune of mnaieal stndiet, he at 
once fbtud himself without the reqaisitt hdpt. Notwithatanding he possessed himself pf 
such books as cnnld he found in tliis country, there still remnined a mo*;t obvious and im- 
portant deficiency. These books were all ftmnd to be defective in two particulars; first, in 
the absolute want of matter, and secondly, in the manner of commmication. A great many 
things which were contiaiianj sought for, and which it is aeriooalj important to eteiy 
musical student to know, were not to be met with in any of them. Thus a defidiauxf wu 

seen to exist, which must leave the mind in ignorance, conjectnre and doubt, on many 
points most vitally concerned both with musical knowledge and muMcai practice. Indeed, 
this defectiveness extends even to matters involved in common, every-day musical perform* 
ance ; and so great b the diasm which it leaves in all the instraetions rdating to Banumj 
and Composition, that the latter can scarcely be said to be taught at all. On the other hand, 
as if regards fhf manner in which these books present their instructions, it was found to be, 
as universal e.\penence finds it to be, confused, pedantic, blind, and misleading. Their 
intricate and complicated forms of expression ; their affected, foreign, pedantic terms ; their 
general looseness and obsenritjr of style, render it almost impossiUe to get at their real 
meaning, on the one hand, while, on the other, by interposing unnecessary and almost in> 
superable difTiculties in the way of the learner, they either dissuade him from his attempts 
altogether, or needlessly encumber, obstruct and retard his course of atlvancement. 

Snch a deficiency being found to exist in the necessary fiMnlities for musical acqnintion, 
the thooght occurred, that in Germany— the garden of musical cnltivation and the ridiest 
field ot musical science on earth, — that land so distinguished for general research, thought, 
and profound scholarship — something might be found which would supply this chasm. 
Accordingly, after a senes of inquiries, prosecuted with this view for some length of time, it 
was SKcrtained that Godfrey Weber's large treatise on musical composition — was, of all 
others, the work to be chosen. The reasons which havo Isd to snch a determinatkm are 

bnrfly as follows : 

The personal proprrfin of ihf mnn arc such as to render him pre-eminently qualified for 
the task of producing such a book. He possesses an able intellect, combined with a large 
share of common sense and a sound judgment. He is moreover distinguished by one other 
attribute, which is as rare as it is vatnshle, namdy « fataStti to HaA. That simple, clear, 
Indd tiain of ideas which make every thing plain in their wake is pre-eminently his. He 
seems always to move in sunbeams. His thoughts, though deep and comprehensive, are 
nevertheless, simple and plain ; and while he is peculiarly philosophical in his habits, and 
it always answering, in a most agreeable and satisfiuiory manner, the irAyi" and the 
"nktr^vrpf* which spontaneously arise in every student's mind, he at the same lime does it 
in snch a way as not in the least to cloud his commnnications. but, on the eontrsry, 
rather to enhance the welcome light in which he makes as see the thin-^s he wishes to present. 
He moreover superadds to his other qualifications a classic and liberal education. As a 
writer en mu^ his repuMtion is above that of any other man m Germany. 




TI 



TRAKfl^TOE'f PBSrAOS. 



Godfrey Weber's treatise m Musical Composition is the prtat work of his life It is now 
more than twenty years since he published the first ediuon of this work. Dtinng this long 
period, it hu been an object of cooaluit attemum and effiiit with him to add lo it every 
poasible improrement and to render it entirety a ataadaid vakdr Hw kind, and the two 

subsequent editions, published, the one in 1824 and the other in 1832, bear ample testimony 
to the success of his endeavors. The reputation of his work has steadily risen, from the 
first day of its publication to the prei>eat hour, and it is probably safe to say, that, all things 
considered, no book of the kind holds so hi|^ a standing in Enmpe at the present timeii as 
does Mfnf WAt)^»Tlmif tf Unka CmpMm, The onlf works that eaneompare at all 
with it, are Boniface Asioli's " II Maestro di Composizione," Anton Reicha's " Trentl de hatUe 
Composition Musirak,'" and A. B. Marx's " Kompositionslehre ," but these works, thoujjh each 
possesses its peculiar merits and holds a high pre-eminence above other works of the kind, 
are stlUi talring all things into aoconnt, to be regarded as secondary to the work of Godfiey 
Weber, and especially so in their relation to this country. Their reputation is more local and 
specific ; Godfrey Weber's more universal and geneml. They (especially Dr. Max and Reicha) 
aim more at pariicular excellencies ; Godfrey WetuT nii>re nt general and universal ones. 
Perhaps there could not be a better proof of the universally acknowledged merits of Weber's 
vorfc, than the fact that as soon as it was puUished, especially in its huer editions, mosieal 
writers all over Europe went to work at manubctttriag books out of its materials and in 
imitation of its peculiar properties. Some idea moreover may be obtained of the estima- 
tion in which it is held in Eiiirland, from the followinij nnnark of an English w riter in A. D. 
1629, to wit : '* all the books ever icritten on the saence, this is the most important, the most 
^timible, <f<:.'' 

' This first number of the work— the one now published, constitutes the introductory pov> 

tion of the entire treatise, and amounts to about one fourth part of the whole quantity of 
matter. Its object was lo prepare the way for the remaining sections of the book ; and, ac- 
cordingly, it consists, as its title imports, of General Musical Instruction. This portion of the 
work was published in Germany, not only in connection with the entire system, bat also in 
a distinct volnme by itself and in the very form in which it is now presented to the American 
public, with the exception merely of the additions made by the translator; and it had there 
a very rapid and extensive sale, in this shape. Indeed, so great was the deiiKind for it, that, 
on the pubhcation of the third edition of the general ueaiise, a second edition of this first 
part was called for, before the whole work was completed. Its design and character are 
Toiy flilly made known by the author himself in his prefhce. His remarks rdative to the 
vacancy of the field which it was intended to occupy, are emphatically true of this country. 
Indeed, if he could say of Gfrmany, — so rich as it is in musical literature, — that he knew of 
no work which could adequately supply its place, how must it be in this country i The 
truth is, we haTe no book that compares with it. Its comprehensive grasp of subjects, its 
thorough and radical treatment of them, its methodical arrangement, its .scrupulous accnracy, 
its copiousness, its admirably clear and intelligible simplii-ity of >;tyle. jilnrr it at a wide re- 
move from all the other books of the kind wu!i which ue liave been conversant. This 
portion of the work is adapted to every one who studies music in any fonn whatsoever, — to 
every one who wishes to learn to sing, or to pUiy, (as e. g. the piano-forte, the flute, the 
violin, or any other instrument,*) or to lead, or to teach. It embraces first principles, dtingi 
which lie at the foundation of all musical knowledge and attainments. Hence it is a book 
which sliunhl he, not only in the hands of every bts^inner in muiic, but also in the hands of 
every one, wlio, though he may have studied music more or less, has never enjoyed the ad* 
TantafBS of that enlarged, thorough, and standard instnictioa whidi this woric contains. 

No musical student, however, who has an inquisitive mind, or who means to make solid 
acquisitions in the art, will rest satisfied, until he has posses<;ed himself of the entir'» work. 
There are many subjects of such a nature, that ttiey cannot be treated in a brief form j and 



*Anatt«mptto1a«mto|itor«nlfi«lrttmMtwft]icmt«nieqiadataiiee«W ftiiWhaiwitsI principle* cf dl 
nusic, If ■ rroM error and a ^.it personal i]U3dT;i:.t.i.''e The efTcct murt always be, tO elMlniet Uh pOgfHB 

af MiaMUoo, sod to note tlw MtataBNnt vMUmAj impadtct, tna wtai sad*. 
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it bapptm that some of these are, in mvmc, latjeGts of the hi^iest interest, and these, about 
which every reflecting learner of the art wishes and seeks to be informed. Take, «. g. the 
oigin, the constnirtion, and the nature of the so called diatonic scale : who does not wish to 
know, whence this scale came ? what are the reasons fur the respective distances between 
its difiereni loiiesl why aonie of titoie sm iugn and othMS amallerff why the shorter dia- 
tances occur jut where they do? what particular eflecia resuk from the scale, eonstracted 
as it il^tnd what ditTerent eflects would be produced by constructing it differently, dec? 
Take, again, the different ktt/s, their character, their use?, fcr. \:c. ; — the major and minor 
modest^ihe structure, nature, ejects, ice, ol each, and iheir vanouii appropriate uses, and 
the liks. On then ud twUnu other topics, which, liko thsw, require a noie exlMidid 
tfoaUMiit tfaMR is eomintiUe with the sixe of any small vohtoM, and wbieh indeed pv^ 
suppose other instructions, connected with the science of harmony and musical composilioBi 
we all spontaneously wish to be informed. But in addition to the incentive which such a 
consideration furnishes fur the possession of the entire work, it is to be considered farther, 
that the intimale coonectiaii which the more immediately praeHeat holds with the UimtHeid, 
slways nndeis the one move or less defective wilhoat the other. tA. knoiriedge that 
involves the remoter principles of the art. and surveys the whole ground, is not only more 
satisfactory in itself, but likewise more available. It puts a different shadine: upon a 
man's acquisitions. It gives bim additional power. It enables him to wield a stronger in- 
flnence. And it b for this reason particalsrly, that eoej tutktr of music, in any of its 
Ibnns, should be advised by all means to avail himself of what is contained in such a woric. 
Were he but apprised of the additional ability with which it would enable him to ezecote, 
and the additional success which it would cause to fall upon his labors, he would not be 
without it. It IS to be further observed on this point, that the subsequent three numbers of 
the work are by no means tkmttieal in the sense of twnfroefieaf . The most that can be 
said is, that the instructions they embrace are not so immediately and dirtetlff connected with 
a practical execution of mii-ir, as those of the first number, though, at the same time, they 
do hold a real and a very important cotineciion with music in all its branches. The word 
theary seems to be rather an unfortunate one to be itsed in this connection. To the appre- 
hension of many persons, it seems to carry the idea of something that is fhr removed Ihmi 
the practical and the useiul, and that is attended with no real, substantial advantages ; 
while, in point of fact, the term, a.s employed in the present case, designates a body of 
principles and a mass of knowledge which is practical in the very highest degree, and which 
sustains very much the same relation to musical action, as a helm does to a ship, or a guide 
to a traveler, or stm^beams to all oor operations in the external woild. 

The Dictionary of Tum, as found in the original copy, consisted only of ItaHm words. 
It was adjusted to a state of thin^ materially different from what is found in this countlj. 
On the one hand, the Germans use but few musical terms, except either such as are borrowed 
from Italy, ur those which are taken from the ordinary, every-day language of their own 
conntry, and which' of eonrse are easily nnderstood withoat explanation j while, on the other 
hand, so far as any general vocabulary is requisite, Germany is so well furnished with large 
and able works of the kiml. that anything more than n very succinct and specific summary 
of terms, in such a place as Doctor Weber intended his to occupy, was uncalled for. But in 
this country, the state of things is mtirdy diverse } and accordingly, in adapting this part of 
nnlhor's work to ths wsnts of the American musical public, it was fonnd necessaiy en> 
tirely to remodel and very greatly to enlarge it. Hence, instead of being a condensed 
vocabulary of Italian words merely, it has been converted into a Universal Dirtinnary of 
Musical Terms in general. Among the books of which the translator has availed himself 
in this part of the woric, is the luge and aUe ** Umoemd Lexkm irr Ihafamtf/' of Doctor 
Schilling and others. 

The artk:les which have been added by the translator are marked with a star (•), and in 
cases when the article itself was found in the original, but its treatment has been added by 
the translator, the star is placed after the article, and immediately in lix)nt of the added 
matter. If this Dietiooaxy of Terms should prove nsefiil in any measors coneqpondent to 
tte aaflant of labor bestowed npon it, it wiU be fboad m nJnahle appendage to dM work. 
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For the accommodaiioa of those who may not have access to a piano-forte, a plate repce- 
•entiiig tlie kay^Mud of tins inatnnneDt, is added at 

cases where the keys of the piano-forte are referred to in the work, as is the cafe paitieullltf 
in those sections which treat of the intervals, namoly, <^'^ XXXII — XLVI. 

As it resp«:ts the mauner of u:>iug this work, it i& to be observed, that, inasmach as it con- 
sists of one entile system, consecutively connected together, it wiU be necessary always to 
have studied the p r evi o us parts, in older to be piepaied to understand the subeeqoent ooea. 
It should be a principle with the student, in using tliis boo^ to ofloqiier every iadi ot 
ground as he passes over it, to get fully and perfectly in possession of all the preceding 
matter before he attempts any of the following. If he adopts this course, his way will 
always be pleasant and cleeri and trill oondBet lum on, by an easy and mie progress, to the 
ntteinment of thoolijeet of Us wishes. 

The amount of labor involved in the translation and editorial supeiintendence of S trade 
like the present, can be duly appreciated only by those who have had personal experience in 
the same department of effort. Suffice it to say, however, it is such as would never have 
teenimdflMilMby thepseeentUMBtlitorflNitft^ eonvictioii stated at the lirginning 
of tbis axtide, nemdy that A woric of diie kind is aeriooslgr called 

of the country. In a pecuniary point of view, it will be far less profitable, (if indeed it 
should ever be profitable at all,) than are the other musical works already extant. The 
price pat upon it is very greatly below what is due for a work of its sise and character.* 
It was the intcntiflii of the proprietors, however, in fixing its price^ to lasovie every possible 
obetade to its univenal ciiCQlarioB, and eqieeialty nov, triiile it is on die threshhold of its 
intzodoetion into this country, to avoid every thing that should tend in the least to keep onr 
American musical corninuiuly either from an acquaintance with its merits or from a parti- 
cipation in its advantages. The time, it is presumed, cannot be distant, when works of this 
hbid trill be bdd in yatH ewtimatinB in our coanHy, and trill be adequately sostatned by Hm 
public patronage. 

Boston, January 15, 1811. JAMES F. WABNE&. 

•ItNflahMrfptiaBpiiwisflmtleaaOptf e«tt. WmrllMpiiesorilMflmwBric loGMBwqr, lhe«|hiha 
flmaiB cergr Is aoi a«sr ■» will asseaMd M Um AsMflesB oos^ 
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CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY. 

QENJSBAL IDEA OF MUSICAL SOUND, OF THE MUSICAL ART, AMD OF 

MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

DIVISION L 

♦ 

MUSICAL sovim. 

hi- 

In order to acquire a just and accurate idea of musical sound and of the 
art connected with musical sounds L e, the mutical art, we must begin with 
the idea of sound in general. 

Under the term sound we comprise every thing in general which is per- 
ceptible to our sense of /tearing, every thing which we perceive through* 
the ear, or, in a word, every thing hearabU. 

Every such wonxA oonnsUi, we know, in the lensation excited on ovr 
ear bj the oecillatioa (the Bhaking or ▼ibratoiy motion) of a body whose 
▼ibrations an conveyed to the nerves of our ear, or to oar organ of hear- 
ing, by the air, or by any other intermediate body, where the sensation is 
excited which we call hearing* (Hence Chladni very correctly defines the 
idea of Aeortn^, in a physiological point of view, in the following manner : 
** Hearing is nothing else than a vibratory motion perceived by means 
the auditory nerves. " Acoustics, § 23 1 . ) 

An essential diHerenco of sound, however, depends upon the circum- 
stance, whether such vibrations are of one and the same degree of quick* 
ness, or a part of them are more quick, and another part more slow. 

A sound of the former species (i. e. where the vibrations are all equally 
quick or ocjually slow) may be named a snnple sound ; in the language of 
art, it IS called a musical sound. Our car is capable of distinguishing, in 
the case of such a sound, whether the vibrations are qicick or slow ; and in 
80 far as wc perceive the sound as consisting of sloto vibrations, wc call it 
low ; and in proportion as wc perceive it as consisting of vibraiiona following 
one another in quicker succession, we call it high. 

A musical sound which we recognize as a sound of a definite pUek, we 
usually denominate a Ume, 
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From thia analytical view of the subject there arise the following definir 
tions : 

Sound is the hearuhlc action of a vibrating body. 

A MUSICAL sou/id la a dimple or uumixed bound, a sound of a perceptible, 
determinable pitch.* 

A tone la a murieal ■oand of a known pitch, a wmnd regarded aa iMin^ 
of a certain height.! 

In cfMitradiflthiction from the simple sounds above mentioned, we majr 
eall those which do not consist of vibrations of one and the same velocitj, 
misBed 'sounds. The vibrations in this case are so totally dttsmOar among; 
themselves, that the ear cannot distingaidi a definite pitch of sound in them, 
and hence they may be denominated eot^usedtouiids or sounds of an mdis- 
iinguishi^, tmknowaUe pitch, or mere soundst Umdess^ unmusical sounds, 
because the ear perceives a sound, but no tone — no sound of a recognized 
or of a recognizable pitch. We also use the term noiss tat a sound of this 
character. (Comp. § V. at the end.) 



§ II. 

For the sake of more perfectly elucidating and establishing the definitiona 

just given, we will subjoin a few e.xperiments as examples and illustrations. 

1, That sound is the effect of the vibrations of a body, can easily be shown. 
If e. g. we bend together the two ends of a tuning-fork, and then suddenly 
*let them go, they immediately spring apart, but do not at once remain at 
rest in that position, but continue to oscillate back and forth for some 
length of time. We can feel this oscillntion by our hand, and possibly 
even perceive it with our eye. Such vibrutious, in the case of long, rather 
thick and moderately strained strings, are still more obvious to our senses. 
As long as the trembling or vibrating motion of such a body continues, we 
hear the sound, and its strength diminishes co-ordinately with the strength 
of the vibrations, until at length the one vanishes and disappears with the 
other. 

A sound is strong or weak, just according as more or fewer parts of a 

greater or a smaller body are put into a strong or n weak vibration. 

The appropriate bodies for the production and communication of vibra- 
tions, and consequently for the generation of sound, are elastic bodies. 

* e. A Mnnd whose pitch mof be ascertained, a ■oimd which ms be distingvished 
as a high Miind or a low aound, though not aeessiaxily that diitiBgirfshad in fiwt* 

t t. c. A sound which is not only et^tabU of being distingui.slici) as hi^h or low, bat 
, which actually is thus distinpuished, a sound which is rcjorardod and treated as having 
a particular pitch, as e. g. when we conceive or speak of a sound as represented by a 
letter of the alphabet, we conceive and speak of it in its character as a totUt because 
the letteit which are thus employed always repiasent nrarieal sosnds which are of a 
cerMadffiiiilcytldb. 

So also when we speak of a musical sound ns employed in a tune or in mtisical com- 
position generally, we speak of it in its character as a tone ; because a musical sound 
considered in such a connection necessarily involves the idea of some particular pitch. 

TaARBLATOB. 
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Thus r. s^. a moderate stroke on a bell, on a strained drum-head, &.c. pro- 
duces a louder sound, than a far stronger stroke on a piece of lead or on 
•luck leather: for, bell-meUil is very elastic, whereas lead is not, and leather 
becomes so only by being strained. And hence also, the sound of a bell 
becomes dull and languid when it does not hanp; freely, but stands on the 
ground, or in some other way rests strongly against some impeding body 
and is thereby obstructed in its vibrations. 

For this reason, particulvly elastic bodies are employed for musical in- 
struments, as e. g. bell-metal tor bells, — steel for tuning forks, for j?teel 
piano-fortes, for leolian harps, for steel harmonicas, — strained wire or gut 
for stringed instruments, — glass for glass-harmonicas, and the like. In 
oi^an pipes, and especially in the labial or lip pipes, (the so called flute 
apparatus,) and in other wind instruments, the column of air contained in 
the pipe is itself the vibrating, sound-giving body, which is put into a vibra- 
tory motion by the friction arising from a current of air thrown into the pipe, 
and is thus niade to produce tones. 



REMARK. 

In the so called tongue or reed pipes of the organ {tuyaux a anche), thn tongue or reed, 
rather than the column of air, is the body that determinoa the sound,* while the body 
of the pipe and the msM of air nbrating therein eeem rather only to modify tht 
duaraeUr of the eotind, and to give it its peculiar impnu (ftM&re)* its eftcraefeiiiMe 
^alitittf than to determine abfiolutelyite piiek — the velocity of the vibrations — the so- 
called quantity of the sound. It hence appear.-*, that the pitch of sound in the case of 
a tongue or rocd pipe depends only in part upon its greater or less length, and depends 
essentially upon the length and stiiTness of the tongue, so that we can at pleasure tune 
one and the same pipe, at one time, high, and, at another time, low,'4he length of the 
pipe continuing the ••me,r-«nd can produce very low tones from ««ry ehort pipes ; 
and indeed, we can produce a variety of tones, at our option, from one and the same 
body {eorjnin) of a tongueor reed apparatus, at the sametime,f all which could not take 
plac^if the maHs of air enclosed in the body ot^ the pipe were alone the tone-giving and 
tone-determining body.— Now since the pitch of eonnd in the ease of the tongue or reed 
pipes is not fiif^y dependent upon the length of the column of air, and depends in 
general upon the magnitude and fonn of the body of the pipe, and thus the quickness 
of the vibrations of the tonjjuo or rccd socms to be more or ics.s obstrurted and retarded 
by the counteraclit)ii of the i^reater or .«inaller rolinnn of air, — a fact very clearly appa- 
rent in the case of i>evurul other wind-instruments with reeds (as e. g. the clarionet, 
the banoon, Stc>)>— so it would be very interesting to go mto a more nice and enot 
inquiiy. In vM rmjMcf the tongue* at one tisM, and the column of air, at another, de- 
termines the pitch of the sound, and particularly, whether the second, third, and more 
species of vibration, as they are called by Chladni, takes place in the tongue or reed pipes 
as they do in the pipes of the tlutc apparatus, — inquiries which are clearly of the ut- 
most importance and of a most material practical bearing, while yet we find them 



* As I have diown in my Acoustics of wind instruments, in der Leipiiger allgcm, 
mueik. Zmtung V* Jan. 1816, S. S5, and in der Erseb-ond Grubertchen EncyUopidie der 
m^enschaAen und Kfinste, 10. Band, Artikel BU»4nttnmini» § S, whersi have at- 
tempted to turn the fact to practical advantage.) 

• 

t As has already been demonstrated by F. Kaufiga«aa*s Tnuapet-Antomaton, 
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to have be«n but vaiy miperfioiftlij touelMd apoOf trm if »t all* by our exoeltent 

Chladni* 

ThuB I had wiHtente^flnkaiidMeoiid aditioBS of tUi woik» ia tiM yMnlSlT 
•ad 1814. Sinoe that tiim, wo havo bom laid udor gtoat obligatkms to our dMa- 

guuhed mathomatician and writer on Acoustics, jn^. W, WiikVt for moat tnterestin^ 
dcvelopements on alt these points, which he has arrantrod into an article in the journal 
Caecilia, Vol. XII, expressly for musicians and musical iiistrimicnt manufacturers. t 

The question, how the human vocal organ* produce their sounds, I believe i have 
tfoatod Mmowhat mora Mtiffactorily than bad horatofora beon dono, in a oopioM 
oawy dovotod to that aabject in tho foot number of tbo aamo periodieal, whan, as I 
trart, I havo also tbiowa aome aaw light opoa tin aHm-OMBtioaod qvastiona.t 



(3.) That a kigk torn u tk§ prodtut tf gukk vUmttmUf mi a Imer one 

is the effect of slower vibrations, may be seen from the circumstance that the 
oscillations of very low sounding strings can be perceived by the naked 
eye, while those of a h^her tone, cannot be thus perceived, because the 
higher the tone, the quicker are the vibratioiifl, and therefore, as toaes 
ascend in pitch, the oscillations become eontinuaJly less and less apparent, 
until at length they are no longer at all perceptible. 

We may say of a tone which makes twice as many vibrations in a 
ffiven time, as another, that it is twice as high as the other^ or only half as 



One cnn easily anticipate the fact, that a tone which is twice as high as 
another ia called its octave. Farther on, this term will be more perfectly ex- 
plained. 

Whether a body makes quick or slow ▼ibratioBs, depends upon difihraofc 

circumstances, ^ome of which we will here specify. 

(a) In the first pliicc, other things being equal, a lo7i{^ boiiy rcgtilarly 
vibrates slower than a shorter one; consequently the former sounds lower, 
and the latter higher. Hence e, g. we have long strings on the piano-forte 
for the low tones, and shorter ones for the hi^ier tones; hence,* long 

Cipes in the organ for the bass, and short pipes for the higher tones ; 
ence, tho short octave flute sounds high, and tho long bassoon low; hence, 
the tone of the violin string is higher when it is pressed down upon tho 
finger hoard, for in this case its entire length does not vibrate, but only that 
shorter portion which lies between the bridge and the finger. 

Now since tho quicker are the vibrations of a body, the higher is the 
tone, and the shorter is the body ; and in exact proportion as the length 
of the body is increased, the quickness of the vibrations — the height of the 
tone — is diminished ; so the quickness of the vibrations, or the height of 
the tone, is in inverse proportion to the length of the vibrating body. 

In soinf kinds of bodies this inverse proportion is of such a species, that 
a body of a certain length vibrates twice as fast as another body of double 
the length ; and only half as fast as one that is but half as long, while the 

« § 71 of his Jllautik and also in his JVfaiM Bntragen twr Jikustik, Leipiig, 1817, 



S. 64. zu § 6S. 

t Comp. also the same, I Bd. (Heft I.) S. 94 : VUI. Bd. (Hea 30.) S. 91: XI. Bd. 
(HeA 43.) S. 181 ; XII. Bd. (HeA 45.) S. 1. 

I Comp. also Cateilia I. Bd. S. 81 ; IV. Bd. 8. 165, 229; VIII, S. 146. 



^ III. 
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circumstance^; in all other respects are preeiioly the same, c g' Of two 

strings, whirli nro exactly alike on all points, except that one is only half 
as long as the other, the former make.q just two vibrations while the latter 
makes but one; the tone produced by the first is twice om high as that prO" 
duced by the last (or but half as low), and the tone produced by the latter ia 
t7tncc as lotr (only half as high) as that produced hy the former. Mathemat- 
ically expressed, the proposition stands thus: in the case of two strinj^s 
whose lengths are to one another as 1 to 2, the velocities of the vihrattons 
and the heights of the tones are to one another as 9 to I. 

The same proportion holds good for the most part, nadM* otbeiWMe the 
same circumstances, in relation to the column of air, producing tones in 
organ pipes and in other wind instruments ; but it does not apply to such 
eaaea as that of the transverse vibrations of a tuning-fork, or of any other 
similar bar; for such an article vibrates four time* as quick as another /isles 
as long, and only a quarter as quick or four times as slow as one half as 
long. Mathematically expressed, the pitches of the tones in two instruments 
of this species, otherwise alike, are to eacli other inversely as the squares 
of tKe lengths. 

(b) Secondly, a body regularly vibrates faster and gives a higher tone, 
the more stiff it is. Thus the stiffness of a body does not, like the length, 
stand in inverse proportion to the height of the tone, but in direct. In 
strings vibrating transversely, this proportion is of such a nature, that a 
string, in order to its vibrating ttoice as fast as anothor, must b9 strained 
with /o//r //wf5 the degree of tension. Mathematically expressed, the idea 
is as follows : In the transverse vibrations of two strinjis, in ail other 
respects alike, the velocities or pitches of the tones are to one another as 
the square roots of the distending fbrcea. 

(c) The greater or less thickness and hardness of the sounding bodies hat 
also an influence upon the quickness of the vibrations; and indeed a double 
and opposite influence. 

At one time, namely, a thicker and harder body vibrates slower than a 
more thin and sofl body.' That is to say, the transverse vibrations of a 
string which is firirc as thick as another, all other things being equal, are 
only half as quick, and thus produce a tone only half aa high as the other. 
In this case, accordingly, the thickness of a string and the height of its 
tone are again in inverse proportion to (me another. Therefore, Ibr 
stringed instruments we use thicker strings in order to produce the lower 
tones, and in part also strings wound with metalic wire. 

But at another time, the greater thickness of the body, in so far as it at 
the same time increases its stillness, makes the vibration quicker and the 
tone higher, so that e. g. the transverse vibrations of a bar, ftstened at 
one end — a bar that is tirke as thick as another bar, vibrates twice as fast 
as the latter. Hence the fact that the tone of a tuning-fork does not 
become higher, but lower, b^ filing its bars or shanks thinner; because by 
being thinned they lose in stifihesa. Here we have also an explanation m 
the fact, that if we strike on a somewhat freely suspended metalic cannon, 
or on an anvil standing freely, a far higher tone is produced thereby than 
the large size of the body would have led us to expect. For the same rea- 
son it IS, that most church bells do not sound near so low as we should, 
from their magnitude, presume they would; and we might obtain as low 
a tone (not indeed so strong) from a very much smaller, though pro- 
portionably thinner, bell, either of metal or even of class; and hence it 
happens, that the tones of the bell on the stage perrorm their imitations 
with a very considerable degree of deceptivenesa.---(It may be a result of 
a similar cause, that a very thinly wrought bassoon or oboe reed, or clar- 
ionet roed, more easily produces the low tones than the high ones, 
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whereas a thicker and consequently a sttfier reed is better adapted to the 
higher tones.) 

These and many other circumstances, whose complete treatment does not 
bcIonfT in this place, determine the pitch of the tone. Thus, in many 
cases, the pitch of the tone depends upon the form of the vibrating body. 
Upon the manner and direction in which it is struck, upon the touching ot" 
this or that centre of vibration, and upon other aimilar dreumstances, an 
Chladni has clearly shown in his able developementa on this subject. 

But how, in particular, the pitch of tone in the case of a column of nir 
in a wind instrument or in a pipe generally, is determined, I have shown in 
an extended artide on tkf Aoem$He$ of vfmd hatnaments, publiriied in the 
lieipzig General Musical Gasette.* The subject must here, however, be 
entirely passed over, w ith the exception of the few points adverted to merely 
for the purpose of elucidating the abstract definitions given in § I. 



§ IV. 

(3.) We mw be aided in obtaining a more clear and sensible apprehen- 
•ion of the diflttrence between mtn mnrnd, musical sound, and tone (§1) by 

the following example. If both ends or shanks of a tuning fork are equally 
long, equally thick, equally stiff, and equally hard, in short, are in ail es- 
sential particulars exactly alike, there is obviously no reason why the one 
should vibrate quicker or dower than the other. The fork will therefore 
vibrate uniformly, and will thus produce a pure musical sound , a sound which 
can be recognized in point of pitch, and which, on being thus recognized, 
can farther be regarded as a tone. — But conceive, in contrast to this, a 
tuning foj>k, one of whose shanks is longer than the other, or thicker, or 
made of soder, less stiff steel,— or a string, a bar or other body, which 
perhaps is thick and hard at one end, but thin and sofl at the other: if we 
set such a body into a vibrating motion, the vibration will be slow at one 
end and quick at the other. Conceive farther a body of unlike form, as 
s. g, an unformed block or a board, on which one strikes with his hand, a 
waggon rolling over the pavements, and the like. Such a Ixuly will of 
course produce vibrations of a very dissimilar character: those of the one 
part will check, disturb, and confuse those of the other; the body will 
sound high and low at the same time, in aconfhsed jumbte; and in such an 
entire want of all order and unity, of all symmetry and proportion in these 
heterogeneous vibrations, no definite pitch of sound will he distinguishable, 
but merely a confused complicutiun of sounds of different pitches, an irreg- 
ular noise of indeterminate height or lowness. So also, if several adjacent 
keys of an organ be pressed down at once with the palm of the hand or with 
the whole fore-arm, we hear only an indistinguishable buzzing, a confusion 
or chaos of sounds; and if we perform the same rxporiment on the higher 
keys, a horrible howling is heard: uad if with the louder low register of the 
baas, a dull rumble is heard, similar to the roaring of thunder. But what 
ve hear in either case is no tone, no mutical towtd, since a definite pitch 
can no more be distinguished in this case than in the rattling of a waggon, 
in the roaring of thunder, in the rush of a water-fall, or in the voice of a 
man who does not sing, but speak. 
To produce uniform vibrations and theiewith the purest possible musical 

* Sec Lcipr. nllgom. musikal. Zeitung, V. IRIG. Nr. 3, 4, 5, 6, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
und vf)ti 1H17, Nr. 48 u. f. and im 10. Bande der Erscb'schen Encyklopadic d. W. u. 
K., Artikol Blat-insirumente. 
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sounds, is the designof aUpnnMrly musicalnuinunentt, down to theketUeHltumf 

whose head, every where of equal ttiickness and uniformly strained in all 
directiooft i. e. purely tuned, gives an entirely distinguishable musical 
sound. The inatniments of a rower grudc, on the contrary, cannot prop- 
erly sound, but only make a noise, clink, crackel, hustle and the like, and 
therefore do not deserve the name of musical instruments: as, e. g. thedrurrif 
in which two different heads are found, irregularly strained, and the vibra- 
tions of the lower head are continually brought into disorder by the addi- 
tional so called sound-strings, strained under it. The sane is true of all 
the so called Janizary instruments, the so named Turkish Bcckeyi or Cinel- 
len (Piatti), of the triangle, the tamtam, the gon^c;nni;, the hell-tree, and the 
like, all which may indeed sometimes be employed in music with good 
efRsct, in connection with voices and other instronients, but always only as 
mere accessory ingredieirts-^nly as an apparatus for making mere sound. 

It is not indeed in the power of our proper musical inslnimpnts entirely 
to prevent other vibrations than those corresponding to the tone aimed at, 
smaller accessory vibrations, occurring together with that ; so that, with 
and besides the tone that is struck, still others also which are higher, sound 
at the same time. Thus e. g. together with the tone of a freely vibrating 
strinfT of our stringed instruments, still a mass of so called accessory sounds 
or tones are produced at the same time: namely, one whose vibrations are 
just twice as quick as those of the principal tone,-~another which accomplish- 
es three vibrations in the time that the principal tone makes on«,— still another 
^vhich vibrates four times as fast as the principal, Str : and hence the tones 
themselves, which, in respect to the velocities of their vibrations, are to one 
another as 1 to 2, as 2 to 3, as 3 to 4, &.C.* All these accessory vibrations 
or accessory tones are after all so light, ahnost so inaudible, that they can 
produce no effect at idl and consequently can do no injury. 



RElfARK. 

Many have imapinrd and taught, that puch a connected sounding of the so called 
natural, or, as Prof. Maasa very appropriately names ihcm, participating tones, belongs 
so niatorially to the essential nature of a mueical sound, that, in its absence, there 
would bo no proper mudcal sound 1— and othen have taught that at least this associ- 
ated Bounding oODftitutw indisputably the agreoablenow of the tone. 

The contrary must certainly be self-evident to every one who will only consider the 
following things. In the first place, what arc the tones which thus gratuitously sound 
in connection with the principal tone of a transversely vibrating string i They are ita 
oetavo and its fifth, and a aonnd which it not quite so high as the MTonth of tho douUe 
ootavo, tie. ; thus, e. g. with the tone C, the aooeswnry tones < g c t g, and a tone 

botwoen « and at or Sb, and boiidoi, a mass of others, a part of which cannot bo de- 
aigiiated by notes, so that thut (not to roekon the last at all, but only to bring five into 

the calculation), in striking the keys C, g, «, the foUowfa^ chords are sounded at 
the sums thno: 

[C c g c e], [g g ^ g b], [ b^ b^ f ] and [ e c § S jt]; 

fe h b 

• 8m ChUM» Akustik § 61. S. 67; JMtrgm Kunst d. rmnsn sataes. 1 ThI. 8. 
U«.» each der Artifcel JMfons hi der EncjU. T. Eiaeh, «. a. m. 
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the amoant of which, in ft MMftUftd fonn, is aa followt : 



Sounds struck Sounds oecnrhog together. 

together. ^.^^^^^^HMMMMMMH^W^^aMMMMMMMH^HMMIil*^ 

^ I _-=: _= = 

[Cgbb e], [cgbbe], [gJrST], [igbbc], [ebJ^*]. 
or. 



C c g g ctTcgb^ Z 9 T g ^ FFiT^^. 

6 5 & b 

(The tones designated by the hand are the ones struck, and the rest are the associated 
accessory tones). Now these tones are for the most part not only foreign to the 
harmony, but even to tlw key itaelf. In the second plaee, the dnpUcatee, oocnrring in 
•adi comlnnatioiis of tones, are not of a like pheh, hnt, e. g* the mathamatieaUy p«i« 
fifth to the bane tone — the acceaeorj tone g, is heard higher than the g fixed by the 
tcmpflrainent and simultaneously occurring here as the fundamental tone of the g string^. 
Finally, in the third place, four additional tones sound in connection, which are some- 
what lower than 6b / ob and d, bc^^idc? n man of oliMn} (to WKf aothing of parallel 
fifths, or the Fo called forbidden fifths, which incesiftBtly oeev m oouoction with audi 

associate pounds) ! 

If one takes all this into view, he will readily be convinced that the associated 
■oonding of the aooeasoiy tones of a stiinf is so fitf firom belonging to the essential 
nature or to the beantj of a mosieal sound, that the positife iiifartoiitiMit of sneh an 

hnporfcetion is prevented only by the inaudVtleneMB of these associated tones. 

This becomes still more evident, if one considers farther, that, with the tone of a 
toind instrument, no such accessory tone occurs. Now, were the opinion in question 
a just one, the tone of a wind instnunent would not bo a proper one or at least it would 
not be a perfeet one. Whereas, on the contrary, onr ear recognina it, not only ao a 
teal, and as a proper, but even as a particularly agreeable tone; and indeed it b voiy 
highly probable, that its special agreeableness is chiefly due to the fact itself, that it 
has, mixed with it, no such yratuitous, associated tones: as also the delicacy and 
mellowness and the peculiar flute-like character of the so called flageolet sound of 
stringed fautrnmenta depends vnqnostionably , in a great BMMumre, upon the dfanastanco 
that there can never, or at least extremely seldon, be mixed therewith any gratnitoiio 
ftcccflsory sounds.* 

And if one still farther considers, that those accessory tones which we have thus far 
named, occur only in some species of bodies, whereas in the case of many other bodies, 
oChsrs oecnr which are, to some extent, of an entiiely difihrant character, and, no 
to speak, mnsically irrational accessory tones, he will see that there is no poeaiblo 
groand for the opinion that the associate sounding of accessory tones, whether of the 
one spedea or of the other, pertains to the eesent i a l nature 'or to the beauty of the 
tone. 

In view of this, we must pronounce it an instance of folly, though one of common 
oeeononoe, that many have imagined it necessary, in order to rendering the eound of an 
•rg«n a proper genuine musioal sound, that, together with ovety tone atrodt, there must 

sound at the same time accessoiy tones similar to those of vibratin;,' strings, from pecu- 
liar and distinct accessoiy pipes (registers o(^tk», thirdtf and of tmxtd mUrvat§iy 



* Comp. the article Beiione in the Eneyklop'ddie, above referred to, 8r. Theil, S. 360, 
and my JhuiSk der Slwiiuinmtntet which has been heretofore mentioned. 
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For* it is clear from what was said above, that by this mean* the organ sound is robbed 
of an advantage which it otherwiae hold* OTer the Mtrnd of atringed inatnunents, ainco 
wo in this wmy five it tbe impurity of the etriag-eomid, not indeed dktinctly peroepti^ 
ble, but yet* to say the least, conibrring no advantage. 

But let us hear how such rojiisters sound! Not indeed perceptibly ill, so long as 
enough other rt'iristpr?* nro connected with fhem wholly to overpower their sound: but 
when, on the contrary, they are concealed by so few other registers, that they can be 
distinctly heard, no man with ears can deny, that they produce a motley and horrible 
jarring of oomid that ia abaoluteljr lascerating to the ear and to the feelings. 

But, aecondly, as it respects the assertion that auch registers of the organ give a 
peculiar enerjyy and keenness to the sound, I have more than once tried to convince 
myself of the truth of the assertion; but though, on the introduction of these regis- 
ters I could indeed perceive an increaae of noise, I liave never been able to perceive 
any atrengthening of the musical sound which could not have been produoed at least 
as well, and indeed much better, by registers giving other tones— the proper tones 
concerned or perhaps their octaves. Dr. Chladni undoubtedly made similar experi- 
ments, for, ho very laconically and dryly says:* " So far as I can jud^e, all mixed reg- 
isters are good for nothing ; for, their effect is rather to increase the noise than to 
atrengthen, in an agreeable manner, the mnsieat sound.**t 

Since many mosieally learned men have earried their veneration for those natural 
accessory tones of a vibrating string, so far, that they have endeavored to found and 
erect thereon the entire so called i*y.steni of musical composition, though in more recent 
tinio!^ there ha.« hvi-n a partial recovery from this dream, 1 shall pretty SOOn advert tO 
this subject again in a following remark. (Page 23.) 



§ V. 

I must not omit to remark, in this connection, that our Ufd of the temu 

musical sound and tone is not entirely uniform. 

In the first place, we sometimes employ the word tone., where we are 
speaking not merely of tones of a definite pitch, but of musical sound gen- 
erally and of its nature, without reference to it as being high or low. For, 
we not unirequently e. g. say of an instrument, that it has a strong, a fine, 
an agreeable, a delicate, or a rotigh tone, by which we mean only the 
strength, the fullness, or in general, the peculiar character of its sound. 
The expression, character of Umt [tonfarbe'], is also, as one perceives, im- 
proper.j 

On the other hand, the term musical sound [Kfang"] or the simple term 
sound is not unfrequcntly used where we are speaking of sound in reference 
to Us pitch [/onAoAe], &c. 

It is also among the imperfections of oar nnsical language, that it affords 
us, for the designation of the entire class of sounds which we have above 
denominated confused, toneless sounds, sounds having no distinguishable, 
recognizable pitch, no distinct common name appropriate to all sounds of 
this sort. The above appellations are mere circumlocutions, and not prop- 
erty names: while the term noise, on the contrary, though applicable in 
some cases, is not appropriate to all the varieties of this class, as e. g. to 
thunder, to the report of a cannon, to the voice of a speaker, and the like. 

•Indsr Anffl.sn. « 18S ssorar Akostik. 

i Equidem e^meo ! [So T think Corap. our work, § 544, and the periodieal* 
CaecUia, Band IX. S. 156; Bd. X. 148; Bd. XII. S. 190. 

t *• «■ It should be ekaractsr qf musical souifx) [Klangfarbe.] Tr. • 
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DivmoN n. 
» 

TBI MUBICAL AET,— MUSICAL COMPOSITIOff. 

§ VI. 

Having in the preceding paragraphs, somewhat fully cTplained and illiuP- 
tratcd the proposed ideas of musical sound and of tone, we paM nov tO ft 
definition of the idea of tiif. Mi sit af. art. 

The power of produciuf; sounds, of expressing, communicating, and, ia 
general, of making our ibelings intelligible to others thereby, is distributed 
among created beings in very different degrees. Many creatures, as e. g. 
fiah and worms, do not possess it at all. Others can indeed produce sounds, 
but still no proper tones, as t. g. the horse, the crow, &c. Others again 
are capable of producing genuine tones, as the nightingale and hunum 
beings. 

Man possesses not only the power, ▼oluntarOy to produce, on the one 
hand, mere sounds, and, on the other, vaukaL sounds; but he has also 
cultivated and improved this double faculty to a ftr greater eitent than any 
other creature, and has formed for himself (1) an art of jpeecA, and (9) an 

art of tone or of music. 

(1.) A sound, whether it be a mere sound or a strictly musical sound, is 
capable, even by itself alone, and perhaps merely by its peculiar character, 
of expressing a feelings as «. g. pain, pleasure, anxiety, desire, anger, &c.; 
though it cannot indeed express thoughts and ideaSy things and events. But 
man has invented the art of rohuitarihj articulating the sound of his voice, 
t. e. of forming it into words, and of designating, by such articulate sounds, 
not merely general feelings, hut also things, events, thoughts, and abstract 
ideas: he has invented speech, the art of expressing by words what he is 
capable of conreiving in his mind. Indeed, he has improved this faculty 
into an art, in the higher and appropriate sense of the word; he has learned 
to adjust his language to the laws of beauty, and thus has created the arts 
of rhetoric and of poetry. 

(2.) But he moreover possesses also the power of producing tones (either 
•rtieuliAe or inarticulate), and of thereby expressing feelings, and of thus, 
as it #ere, speaking in tones* This faculty abo he has cultivated according 
to the laws of beauty and elevated into a proper art — the art pffoum, Tha 
miuieal art, accordingly, eontiits m the expresnan cffMingt hy meant of tanet, 

W this definition the art is designated according to its highest and moat 
ftppropriato ideal and more poetic character or operation. In the prosftiey 
real world, however, music is prosecuted also merely for the pldarart of tha 
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car, except in cases whore it is done with a viow snlrly to the display of * 
individual mechanical skill in the art; and hence, it may l)e defined to be 
the art of agreeably exciting and entertaining the ear &y means of tones. 



§ vn. 

The technical materials of our art are, aeeordingly, twm; whether tonea 

of the human voice or other tones. 

That is to say, we have discovered the art, not merely of producing tones 
from ourselves by means of our voicei but of producing them also irom 
IDanimate musical instruments. 

Music which consists in the tones of an inanimate instrument, is called 
instrnmpntal mvsic. VocnJ music, on tlie contrary, or the hmic of singings 
is that which consists of human tones, and indeed properly of articulate 
tones, where words are expressed in tones; (for, a singing without words 
does not pri>perl7 desenre the name of Tocal music, because the« human 
throat in that case only performs the same office as an instrument. The 
same applies also to a singing in which the words are not ' inteUigibl/ 
eipressed, or where luuneaiung words are sung). 



§ VIII. 

Our agency in the musical art consists in connecting the tones into (Mie 
whole, in a work of art, and in thus producing a tone-representation or 
musical idea, a miaical ccynposition, a musical piece, and in short, vnisic. 

This agency, however, divides itself, according to its nature, into two 
different departments, namely, (1) tlic inventive, and ("i) thr executive. 

(1.) The inventive musical art has for its object the discovery of tone- 
images or musical ideas: it is the art of inventing combinations of tones, 
or of constructing a piece of music, which shall express the feelings accord- 
ing to the laws of beauty, — ^the art of composing in tones: musical campo- 
mtiom, 

(S.) TAs emetcftes niMftco^ art consists in the power ofproperly delivering 
or of assisting to deliver a piece of music, after it is invented, either bjr 
singing or by the playing of an instrument. It sustains the same relation 
to music, as declamation or dramatic representation does to poetry. 

Each of the two departments of the musical art here designated can bo 
treated cither theoretically or practically. 

The theory of musical composition, or the doctrine of rightly putting tonet 
together in the comtruction of mrmc, teaches how the tones are to be con- 
nected mto a musical piece. It is the doctrine of the formation of a pteoa 
of music according to the laws of beauty. 
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A practical exercitt in the art of musical composition ia the aotml inTention 
of coiUMetioiw of tones or of mnncal pieces, ecoording to the principles of 
the art. 

The theory of the exeeuiive mudedl art consists in the rules which e, g, the 
author of a so called piano-forte school deUvers to his readers, or a piano- 
forte master to his pupils, on piano-forte playing; or the singingnnaster to 
his pupils on the delivery of a piece of vocal music, and the like. 

PracHeal exerme in this case is the actual delivery of a piece of music* 



§ IX. 

But men have not only created for themselves an art of speech and of 
tones; they havg also scientifically investigated the nature of sound, and 
have referred it to its physical and mathematical principles. (AcoustioSt the 
Doctrine of Sound.) 

The knowledge thus obtained on the nature of musical sound has then 
been applied to the musical art. The relations of musical sounds to one 
another have heen measured and computed according to the velocities of 
their vihrations. It has been attempted to explain therefrom the pleasure 
nH our sense of hearing in certain connections of musical sounds, and, in 
general, to investigate the internal nature of the musical art mathematip 
cally; and it has even been attempted to deduce the theory of musical 
composition from a mathematical formula. The doctrine of musical sound, 
thus applied to the internal nature of the musical art, is called Harmonic 
or Musical Acoustics, Canonirs, Science of Musical Sounds, and also the 
Mathemaiicttl Doctrine of Musical Sounds or Tones. 



The object of the work, of which the present Number constitutes the 
preparatory department, is to furnish a treatise on 

THE THEORY OP MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

This subject, it ia designed to treat, tn its whole compass, though perhaps 
not on all points intdetail. The plan pursued, in the divisions of the work, 
is as follows. 

(1.) The first, and, in a certain 8enf»e, the lowest requisite in a combi- 
nation of tones iu a musical composition, is, that at least it do tiot 
sound hadiy and offensii>efy to the ear; that, only those combinations of 
tones be presented to our sense of hearing which are most agreeable to it. 
This radical principle of musical composition, is very nearly allied to that 
iu the case of rhetoric and poetry, >vhere the hrst and lowest requisite is 
the avoidance of positive faults in language. Hib part of the doctrine of 
musical composition which has in view merely the technical or gramnuitieal 
accuracy and propriety of the combinations of tones, merely the purity of 
the musical language^ is, on this account, called the doctrine of pure compo^ 
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ftfton, or ike grammar of murieal language, of mtuieal eompotUien; k has 

to do with the laws, according to wktcli, tones, regarded as musical letters, 
or the elements of the musical language, arc formed into syllables; these 
into words; and, tinally, the words into a musical sense {sefisus). 

Instruction on this subject constitutes 'the object of the first four Tolumes 
of this Theory, which accordingly embrace a Gramri ir of musical Compo^ 
sition, or the Doctrine of pure Co/iipositinn , — a v.ork, therefore, which con- 
stitutes by itself a complete and indepc ii(l< iit whole. 

(2.) The doctrine of a pure musical composition is followed by that of 
the more artifieial compositions, of the more artificial or complicated elab- 
oration and construction of musical phrases, of what may be considered a 
rhetorical analysis, a full illustration and thorough analytical examination 
of individual musical compositions and ideas, as it were musical rhetoric, 
or, if you please, Syntaxis orttatOf the doctrine of mtsical comHnafionit or 
of musical involvtions. It embrabes the doctrine of the so called dtmbh 
counfcrpnint, of the fugue and cmio7i, and hence whatever pertains to these; 
as also that of the plan and form of the wusical pif.ce, tahn as a irhole. 

(3.) Atler acquirmg a knowledge of musical composition without reference 
to Ms material media of the art, we must turn our attention to these media, 
t. e. to the nature, the properties, the extent, the limits, the capabilities and 
defects, the use and operation, of the different instruments for the practical 
execution of the music composed ; and consequently we here embrace as 
well the human throat {the voice), as the inanimate or external murieal inriru^ 
mentis end this comprises the doctrine both of soeo^ eomporition, and of 
instrumental composition or instrumentation. 

A particular and separate branch of the doctrine of vocal composition is 
made out by that of a correct accentuation, of scansion, and oiL declamation.'^ 

(4.) After all the technical topics embraced under these divisions have 
been exhausted as completely as possible, then follows finally the aesthetic^ 
of musical eoffijw<t7to», or the general doctrine of beauty in mutie; and alsa 
criticism. 



R£MARK. 

I most be pennitted to expUia oiysslf somswhat men psrtieulady opoa Mms of the 

foregoing views. 

In tho first place, upon the foregoing divition of music in general, against which a 
very plausible objection has been raiecd. It has been objected to me, that the theory 
of musical composition can in general be divided only into two parts — into Grammar 
•ad jtestk*lie$; iaaamiich «• the former teaches to avoid whatever ftaads ia the way 
of beauty, and the latter teaches to do whatever prodaoes beaaty: a third, inteimedi- 
ate department between the two, cannot exist. 

The objection is subtile and quite plansibir, hut yd not well founded. Who will 
say of a student, that he wants nothin|{ to make him a poet, except the Aesthetics of 

m 

*Comp. the artide Belonung in der allg. Eacykl. 

tThis word, taken from the Greek Jia6r,Tixn: [possessing a delicate sensibility, hat- 
ing a capacity for acute perception and feeling], has become extensively used in Ger- 
man literature as a technical term, and means, as thus employed, the doctrines of <a</« 
and of sentiment — the doctrines which developc tho principles of beauty in the fine 
arts. Inasmeeh as the tenn expresses a very important department of mnneal scieDce» 
and smee we have ao word m Enflish that will supply its place, it is thought desirable 
to ttaasAr it to our sMiioal laoguags^Tft. 
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the art of speech, when he has neraty eonpletod the grmmmar of a language and now 
understands how to construct a grammatical sense {semus) without linguistic faultsT 
Is be not, previously to coming to the study of Aesthetics or tho doctrines of taate, 
first to attend to a multitude of technical doctrines, to acquire a maaa of technical 
Ikdljties, M «. g. •eansion, the coMtniction of veraM, rhjnM, foms offKMBU, vud the 
Uke; all which belongs neither to Grammar nor to AoaUioties, bnt between tho two f 
Or who will say of a student of musical composilion, that he now only needs to pocsess 
Jhiiiit^cir of Aesthetics in order to have completed the entire theory of composition, 
when he has only as yet learned to write a four voiced composition w ithout faults, 
wli9« bo does not nndonlMid lioir to ooutroet tbo limploat imitation, and mvch lee* 
the more diffietiit contrtpuntie involutioDe, fugues end the like t Suielj no one! lb 
itnotytt familiar with the teehnict of th« art, of which the Grammar onl/oompoeos a 
part, and to which, in addition to the grammar, belong also double counterpoint, the 
doctrine ot' the itiaterial media of the art, and miu h el^e, all which certainly cannot 
be reckoned in tlie aesthetics of musical composition. ThuH, not only the grammar, 
but ihU wkol§ Ucknical dtparimtni stands contra-distinguisbod from eostbotics. It 
is not tfrosiflMir and A§$lktiU$ tbat* taken togetbert eonatitato tbo proTinee of tlia 
doctrine of the musical art, but it is TleehmUt end Aesthetics : the Grammar is only a 
part of tho first, and to sav that the former, connected with Aesthetics, constitutes the 
entire province of the theory of the art, is to confound the ideas of Grammar and 
Technics. 

If bowever one is <Bspoeed to teke tbo toim smi^^ol JuUuHa in so wide a sense an 
to iadnde therein double oounterpoial, the instrumental department, and the like; 
then I have no objection to allege. More will hereafter be said on this subject, at ita 
proper time, in the discussion of the doctrine of Ae<;thelic!« itfclf, and particularly OD 
the definition of Grammar and Aesthetics, as negative and positive. 

I must also vindicate myself on the allegation, tbat, according to the foregoing divi<- 
eion, kanaonieol aeoiMfics, and in parHenlnr ihe wuMumaiieal doetrint cf intirwnh, U 
not iRsaMoiMd as a pert, nnd mnek Ian as the 6ati«, of the doctrine musical eomporition. 
For, most teachers of musical composition imagine that the theory of musical compo- 
sition must necessarily be founded on harmonic acoustics, and, on this account, com« 
mence their books of instruction with arithmetical and algebraic problems and formulas! 
But tbb seems to me, calling it by its proper name, nothing else than a mass of empty 
Tagaiies and an unseasonable retailing of emdition,^-pedantiy. For, one may bo tha 
profoundest muneal composer, the greatest contrapuntist; one may be a Mogart or « 
Haydn, a Bach or a Palestrina, without knowing: that a tone is to its fifth as 2 to 8: 
and it is, in mv hnnc=t conviction, a mistake of teachers of musical composition, betray- 
ing a decided want of understanding of the subject, to mix, as they do, with the doc- 
trfaw of mnrieal oompoeitioa, wnxk demonstrations by fractions, powers, roots, and 
aquations, and other mathematical formulas, from which fe proeced in teaddng the 
theory of musical composition : to me it appears Just as it would for one to commence 
a course of inctruction in paintinp, with the theory of lipht and colors, of straijjht and 
curved lines; musical instruction, with tlie study of harmony; and instruction in 
language, with the philosophy of speech; or, to demonstrate the principles of grammar 
to a diild, in order to teach him to say — papa and mamma. 

Bnt sndk an unseasonable, scholastic procedure is moreover donbly unsmtablo, for 
the rsason that the entire mathematical treatment of the doctrine of musicar compo- 
sition seems an illusion in itself, even when viewed in its appropriate attitude. 

Without wishing here to furnish the proof at large on this point, I will satisfy mvself 
with referring only to a single example in the case of the so called formation of the 
seels, and the oonstmction of the several degrees or pitches of sound ftem aliquot 
parts of the length of a string, and fren the allqnot tones of wind instmments, or, 
whieh is tho oaino tMng, fton the natml Miiii of irambm I, S, t, fce, comepondiqg 
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to the relatioDB of vibratioiu, with all which the theorist conceives himself obliged to 
commonce the doctrim of nuidca] eOBpontioi^ for Um nko of esliaiittiig bis profound- 
MM, or trmdUio»i$ «f dtewri gratid^ wbilo yet in thU ««ry com the inedequacy of the 
methematicel operation is at rikingty apparent. Let the scale of C-nejor be formed 

from the nlirjuof parts of a C-strintr, or from the natural tones of a C-trumpet, and both 
give, as nlf<o itie numerical relations 1: 2, 2: 3, &c, not only, neither a pure a. nor a 
tolerable /, but, instead of Ute b which is appropriate to the scale of C, which is for- 
oigB to thftt aceJet or, etrictlj, a tone which ie aot at all appropriate to our ayatem of 
aonnda; or, if we regard and treat it aa 1^^ tlie leanlting aeriea of tonoa rather takea 
the character of the scale of F, so that the so called C-trumpct might in a certain 
sense be styled an F>trumpet: though even thi<> again will not be exactly appropriate, 
because in the trumpet the tone / likewise is not found pure, but only a corrupt inter- 
mediate soraething'— a yicioaa neutrality between/ and /B; and so, in like manner also, 
there ia no pore o— Many, aa a. g. 4m Mmignft end, more recently, ^ehiekt, aware 
of this evil, have sought to derive the major scale from the liaimonic tonea of Me dam^- 
inant, ^^ hich, taken thus, doci iiidocd sound somewhat better, and yet ovon in thia caao 

the tones/, A^*, and u alwa}:J are found false again. 

But what would it amount to, if wo could see the major scale developed from 
nature, ao loqg aa Ifta uinor acale would atill alwaya he fiirmed by an arbitrary displa- 
eittg of the thirda, or by other arbitrary depreaaiona, and thua muat atiU alwaya appear 
as a thing art^UiaUy SMdt, aa eomethinf that ia arbitraiy, aa a atmetnre of hunan 
intelligence ? 

For, observe how e. g. Rameau, Jl Umber i, Jilarpurg, and others tug and t'-vist and 
worry themselves, to deduce the origin of a minor tonic threefold chord fromnature!~ 
Nature itae]f«— ao they teach »" c a uaee na to hear, ui the tranavem vihrationa of a C- 

atring, tiie aaeooiated tonea c g c e g(and many others bee i dee i and, in the vibiatiow 
of otlier bodiea, tonea again which are entirely dilftrent) ! Thus, a major thraelbld 
chord is given us by nature itself; since, in connection with the fundamental tone of a 
tmnsversely vibratinp string, it allows us to hear also the large third and the fifth of 
this tone. A small or minor threefold chord, — thus they proceed, — is indeed in no 
ease thus produced, since nmther a atring nor any other body, iota ua hear In connection 
with ita Amdamental tone also Ma saiall third, aa an accesaory tone: but if we take tho 
alight liberty to altar the chord C t g into O ^ gf though the latter is indeed no nat- 
ural aoceasory tone of C (thus not shown by nature as the third of r), yet q- is an acces- 
sory tone of an ?^-slring: and therefore (!!!), because the fiftii of C is nt tlio same time 
also the largo third of e**, and, in striking a G-string, as well a C-string as also an ^ 
atring causae a g to vibrate in connection^— therefore liha eeaiMnafion tones g 
la the aame aa derived from nature itself. This is plainly manileetw — The major throe- 
fold chord is natural, for the reason that the two higher tonea are aliqnota of the fun- 
damental tone; but the minor threefold chord is natural, because, vice versa, its fifth 
is an aliquot of each of the two lower tones (namely the fifth of C and the third of «^). 
The latter ia merely the exact converse of the natural, and consequently is also entirely 
natural*-— The major threefold chord ia given by nature itself in virtue of the fact that 
one and the same string actually causes such a combination of tones to be heard: and, 
on the other hand, the minor threefold chord in aho to be regarded as given by nature, 
because, though a C-string causes no to .«ound in connection with it, yet an t'^ string 
causes, among many other sounds, a (as third) to be heard, and conttqutntljf (!) the 
eoadifamtion of tonea C <^ g, is indisputably given by nature itsdf. 

If, in auch or in a similarly conclusive course of reaaoning, one haa once obtained a ma- 
jor and a minor threefold chord, nothing is easier than to find for each of them an appro- 
priate scale. One has only to connect with a major thr«?efold chord also the major 
threefold chord of its fifth and its fourth, (and indeed these and these only, for the 
simple reason that they are better adapted to the purpose), — and thus one has obtained 
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« lujor acala Md thmt too in dne fotm and ordor, direet ftom tbo huid of utora; ud 
•o ako, • minor scale, if he bnt connects with a minor threefold chord the minor 
threefold chord to itn fourth, and, at one timo the minor* (for ao they tMch)* at anothoT 
time the major threefold chord, to its fifth. 

Having laid down such and similar hypotheses, in part utterly irrelevant, and in part 
Mbitraiy in othor raapacta, ona then ventnfoa to exhibit a ayaten of inatraetion, wUeh, 
gUatoning with the appearance of being mathematically baaed, ia rendered the more 
dangerouK, the more it is attempted to ^ive it the color nf a !;y-:tomntic derivation and 
of being the result of an infallible deduction, as our teachers of the art are to ready 
to do. 

Among the fineat of all in thia department is perhapa tho above mentioned d» JUa» 
M^gityf in hia woA under the veiy modeat title: "Conrt tompUi 4*lMTmMUe cf 4e ceaip 

position, d^aprH une thCorie neuve ei genfrale, basfe «ur des principes incontetiable$, 
puises dans la nature, accord aver tons les honx oucranfs pratiifues anciens et modern- 
^ etf et mis par Uur clarti a la portee de tout le monde." "ji complete course of har- 
mony and <^ eimpo»Ui»n, meeording to • new and general tii»ory, teaad on Ma ineonU^ 
HUe frineiplee drawn from notorc, in aeeordanet with aU A* valuahU praetieal worki 
bath ancient and modern, and brought by their perspicuous clearness toithin the reach tf 
the whole world,'" — an author who is doubtful on no point except only the cingle que^ 
tion: " Mais me pardonnera-t-on de divulguer le secret que j'ui surpris a la naturet** 
**Bia tluM lUpardoMd if J divulge th« werat lohteA / Aaat caught from luOwV* 

For my own part I diooae rather to reltnquiah the vain glare of a profoundneaa whieli 
after all finally proves itself inadequate, and in partienlar, the appearance of a malhe- 
rnatit al treatment of the subject, and in accordance with my views already expressed 
in the Heidelberg Annual Registers of Literature of 1811, No. 4)6; 1812, No. 65, — to 
edl from the theory of muaieal eompoaition whntever can be of utility as rational mu- 
akal knowledge. 



§ XI. 

The design of the present little work* is not to teach the principle* of 
mtiaical composition, but to Aimish, by a process of developement from ihn* 
damtrntal, elementary idi as, a clear and intelligible presentntion of the pen- 
eral matters of musical instruction, or that general portion oi' musical 
knowledge with which every one who has to do with music, whatever be 
the department to which he devotee himself, ought to be acquainted. 



• <. f. The preaent number of the entire work. — ^Ta. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PRELIMINARY. 

DESCBlFnON OF OUR SYSTEM OF TONES. 

DIVISION I. 
» 

THK RANOB ANB ORADATIORB OW T0NB8 111 OBNBRAL. 

i 

^ XII. 

As the empire of the musical art embraces the entire compass of all pei^ 
coptible tones, it must at once be perceived, that the realm of tones is 
unlimited both in number and in variety. For, the ideas of /lisrh and loto 
being merely relative, we can conceive not only of an indefinitely high, but 
also of an indefinitely low tone: we can also conceive the dillcrrnce of the 
height of one tone liom that of another, to be indcHnitoly small, as e. g. 
between a tone and its octave there may be an unlimited number of ditferent 
tones, each of which is higher or lower than another only by an infinitely 
■maU difference; and in this mf the muBher and variety of tones would 
dearly be unlimited. 

• But, in our musical compositiooai we can make no use either of that 
unlimited range of tones on the one hand, or of this infinitely small differ- 
ence of their pitch, on the other. 

' We can make no practical use of the former, inasmuch as our ear is 
incapable of apprehending and distinguishing tones that are high or low 
beyond a certain point. That is to say, the human organ of hearing can 
<»ily recognize those vibrations as sound, which are neither too slow nor 
too quick. 

According to Chladni,* it requires at least from tliirty to thirty-two vibra- 
tions in a second, to make the vibratory motion perreptible to the ear. 
Hiis accordingly is the lowest tone which admits of being brought into use; 
while, on the other hand, the highest is perhaps that wh^h is situated nine 
octaves above the former and which hence, consists of 16,384 vibrations in 
a second, so that thus the latter accomplishes oTJ vibrations in the same 
time that the other accomplishes one. Much in the same way, though 
tKnnewhat more extended, are the extreme limits of perceptible tones given 
by William Hyde Wallaston, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1820, 
P. II. p. 306 et seq. and in Thomson's Annals of Philosophy, 18'20, p. 145, 
— that is to say, they state the extreme limits at about nine octaves and a 
half. 



* b his TieatiM oa Aeonsties, S S* 
[4] 
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In this way, then, the kingdom of tooM ii redneed Co determinate limits 
in reapeet to eompoir. 



^ XIU. 

Moreover, the ondlessly numerous and equally diversified gradations in 
the pitch of tones arc not practically employed in music, but, as every one 
knows, only certain determinate tones arc used: or, in other words, we by 
no means employ, in framing a musical composition, all those nice grada- 
tions or rather shadings of low and high, but each of the tones of which s 
musical compoiBition consists is higher or lower than another by a certain 
marked difference. We do not use the endlessly numerous dirersities 
which 9* g, are possible between a tone and its octave, but only eloYen dif- 
ferent tones between these two degress, so that reckoning from any tone, 
assumed as the first degree, the thirteenth above is always the octave to it. 

The easiest method of furnishing a clear and sensible illustration of this 
point is supplied by the keys of a Piano-Forte. Here, with whatever key 
we begin, the 1 3th above is always its octave, while between these two 
there lie only eleven tones, and the endless multitude of other tones which 
are still farther conceivable between a tone and its octave — or even between 
the tone of a key and that of the key lying next to it — are not employed. 

The difference of pitch, however, between two tones of neighboring keys 
is always equally great (whether that difference be from a long key to a 
short one or vice versa, or from <me long key to another, when there is no 
short key lying between.) (Tliere is, it' is true, a v^ry slight variaiioii 
from such a uniform equality of tones, which does not here come under 
consideration, and which is more fuUy and particularly treated in the doe- 
trine of musical temperament.) 

These tones, equi-distant from each other, are, in respect to the keys 
allotted to them, arranged in a certain specific manner; namely, a part are 
a|)propriated to long keys and a part to short, and that too not in a con- 
stant and uniform order, always giving one tone to n long key and the next 
fallowing to a short one, but in the known arrangement denoted by the 

following set of asterisks: 

• ••••••• 

• • • • • 1^ 

So thsl, as we perceive, sometime^ two tones immediately following eacb 
other are set to two long keys. 

The ground of such an arrangement of our Piano-Fortes will be made 
dear hereafter. For the present, suffice it to say simply, that in this appa- 
rent irregularity, there is still an order and a unifoimity of suecessi<m, St 
least so far as this, that a uniformly alternating succession of long and 
short keys repeats itself for the distance of all twelve keys: i. e. one may 
begin with whatever key he will, still the succession of long and short keys. 
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reckoned from the thirteenth onward, will always be again just the same. 
The lontr and the short keys lollow successivdv from the octave onward 
again, alter the same order precisely, as they succeeded one another from 
tlie first onward; and so in like manner again from the 26th onward, &.c. 



REMARK. 

> 

The more specific reatont for tbis cannot here hf explninrd, 1)prau<^o they depend 
upon the internal nature of our scales and keys, which again c:inn<it bo explained 
be/ore the explanation of the system of tones, since it would be impoasible to treat the 
doctrine of keys in an intelligible nanaer without having previously made known tho 
degieee of oor tTetem of tonea. 



mvmov n. 

0 

ITAMBa OF THE TOMKB. 

^ XIV. 

As a means of namiBg the different tones, it is usual to employ letters of 

the alphabet. 

Not every tone however has a distinct letter for its name, but only those 
which belong to the lom^ keys: the short keys must obtain their names by 
borrowing them from the long keys, which lie next to them. 

Hence we will first learn ihe names of the tones of the long keys. ■ 
We will commence our enumeration with the tone which performs about 
198 (four timet 9S) tthnUiona in a second, (whether a few more or less, jnst 
according as a hi|^er \>r a lower tuning is assumed). In order to associate 
this abstract designation with something that is already clearly known to 
the reader, it may be remarked that this tone is the one that is produced 
by the lowest string of a violoncello, or the lowest C of the Bassoon, or the 
C which the lowest human voice can (though with difficulty) reach, and 



which, in our written music, is presented in the following fonn: 




This tone is called the great C. The next following long key has the 
name gntttD; the next, great £; the next, great F, and so on, G, A, 6: 

• # # ft • 

C D E F GAB 

♦ 
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The eighth long key, following theae fint weweu, which, as we hara 
already eeen from § XIII, lithe octave of the fint, is, like this, again called 
c, with this difi'erence, howeTer, that the latter is not called great C, but 
small c. The next following tone, as the octave from D, is called small d; 
and so of the rest: small e, f, g, a, b, as iar as to the eighth, onward Irons 
the eighth, {i. «. to the fifteenth from C,) which again is also designated bj 

c, but with a mark over or under it fi>r the purpose of distinction, thus e, 

and hence it is called the once-marked c; and so on: once marked d, e, &c. 

and then through the tunce-marked and Mrtcc-marked letters, thus: c, d, e, 

g. a, b, c &.C. 

To designate the tones which are lower than the great C, we use the 
additional appellation ^'contra .•" e. g. Contra B, Contra A, &.c. — or we put 
a stroke under (or perhaps over) the large letters; e. ^. B (great once- 
marked B,) A (large once-marked A), G, F, E, 8tc. 

Not unfrcqucntly the whole collection of tones from contra C to contra B 

is designated hy the expression: Contra OetoM, while the tones from great 
C to great B are called the great octave; and so on: small octave, oiiee- 
marked octace, tunce-marked octave, &c. 



§ XV. 

There is still another method of designating tones according to their diA 

ferent pitches which is borrowed from tlie registers of an organ and is used 

ehiofly in re(< rence to organ tones, though it is sometinies nlso applied tO 
other instruments and used to designate tlie pitch of tones generally. 

This method of naming depends upon the circumstance, that an organ 
pipe (a labial or lip pipe) must be 8 feet^ long to produce the tone repre- 
sented by the great C. From this circumstance the great C obtains the 
name e'mht-feet C or C-ri i:ht-fcet. This appellation is thence given to the 
tones of the following keys: D, E, F, G, A, and B; {iniproperlij, it is true, 
because all these tones aftdr C are not eight-feet tones, but require pro- 
gressively shorter pipes): and the collective mass of the tones from C to c, 
exclusive of the latter, is thus calicd the eight-fnft octnrf. — The small c, 
which is only halt* so low as the large C (§ III. p. VI.) and therefore requires 
a pipe only half as long i. c. four feet in length, III. at a) is accordingly 
called tkefour'feet c; and so of the rest: four-feet d, four-feet e, f, g, a, and 
b; and in a similar manner are explained the expressions tiro-ftcf, one-foot, 
half-foot, &.C. as applied to the tones; — nho sirfi f /i-frrf , and thirtu-tirn-ff^f. 

It may serve as an aid to Ihe memory, to ohserve, that the thirty -two feet 
C is precisely the tone which performs about 32 vibrations in a second. 
= The more full and particular treatment of this subject and also of the 
meaning of the expressions — ei^ht-feet, fnur-feet. s'utevn-fcct , sir-feet , etc. in- 
strui/ients, or orga?i registers, belongs to the doctrine of musical instrumenta 
and instrumentation. 



* Nrntmbsif measure v7.968 ft. Eng. xausme^TR, 
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§ XVI. 

It is perceived moreover from what precedes, that the succession of letters 
employed for designating the pitches of the tones, rcjx iits itself in the same 
manner und according to the same order, as we above saw the series of the 
long and the short keys repeat itself (§ XIII.), namely from one set of 13 
keys to another (firom 8 to 8 long keys), i. e. always from an octave or a 
tone, onward to an octave or a tone which is twice as high* as the one 
twelve keys lower; or, in other words, the series of the letters is repeated 
with every renewed application of the measuring scale,t and thus the once- 
marked c is but a diminished image of the unmarked or small e, dis a rep* 
etition in miniature of d, o is a miniuture likeness of e, &c. 



§ xvu. 

Now in the manner described above, all the tones of t/ie long keys are 
furnished with names from the letters of the alphabet. 

The tonet of the short heys, on the contrary, have, as we have alreadj 
observed, no distinct letter names of their own, but must borrow their names 
from their neighbors, e. g. the tone between C and D is either borrowed 
from the nest lower tone C or from the next higher tone D. In the first 
case, the character called a $harp — Ht—w attached to the letter C; in the 
second, the character called a /si— |>-^is attached to the letter B; «. e. the 
tone between C and D is presented either as an elevated C and hence is 
called C sharp— C^, or as a depressed D and hence is called D flat— D|^. 
The same applies also to D# or E^, A# or B^, &c. 

The question whether these names are chosen with strict propriety and 
appropriateness, we will consider Duther and somewhat more particularly 
under ^ XX. 

Many, regarding and naming these tones of the short keys, as if not pos- 
sessing any distinct pitch ol their own, but always only as elevations or de- 
pressions of the lower or higher long keys lying next to them, are accustomed 

* ** Twice <M high " means an octavt higher. The eipreidon is derived from the fact 
tint a tone which is an octave above another makes twice as many vibrations ia the 
Mune time. See § III.~Ta. * 

t Suppose a rod or stick to be eat of such a length u to extend over twelve keys 

of the piano-forte or oriyan, (». e. 7 white keys and 5 black, making together one 
complete octave.) Let this rod then !>e apphed to any set of twelve keys and it will in- 
clude all the seven lettern employed in denoting tones; then let it be taken otV, and 
carried its whole length towards the right and applied agaui, sad thus it will cover 
that seme set of letters again; and so on, as often as this rod is renewedly applied, 
the aeven letters repeat themselves an octave hiahcr; and if the rod be moved in the 
opposite direction, it will describe the repetition of the same set of letters each time an 
octave lower. — Such is the idea deeded to be communicated by the author in tiie 
above passage. — Ta. 
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to denominate them Semitones or haif tones, and also dependent or derived 
tones, (in contradistinction from the rest, which they call independent or noi- 
uraly) and also chromatic tones. 

We shall find in the sequel, that these appellations an not entirely cor- 
rect, though we will nevertheless retain the tenn natural tones to distinguish 
the tones of tlie long ke/s. 



REMARK. 

The technical term ehromatie occurs in the langaapc of our art in so many different 
applicationa ami often in 80 essentially difTerent son?e!*, that it may be well worth 
while in this place, where we use the terra for the first time, specidcally to present its 
different significatioDS in a conoected visw. 

The Latin word cAtoim, from the Greek g^^^, in English color. It need aleo in 
the language of the muaical art, and that too in a quite fignratiTe and ▼eiy Taiiablo 
sense. 

(1.) The ancient Greeks u.sed the word chromatic to dcsjtrnatc a certain system ot' 
tones — the chromatic system — genu* chromaticum, a thing of which we can at the 
pieeent period form no eonoeption. Its soale dioold have been as foUowa: 

The figurative name chromatic, t. e. eciorti sjstem of tones, should moreoTer, as it 

would seem, have arisen from the circumstance that it was customary to write tho 
tones belonginp to this system with a ditTerent colored ink from that of the rest. 

(2.) It was moreover practised in later tiroes, partly, no doubt, in pursuance of a 
train of related ideas, to call the short or higher keys of our piano-fertes, which were» 
as they still aie, distuiguished by a dtflbrent color flrom the long or lower keys, coforMC 
teyt, (more learnedly *< eJkroaiaMe** keys,) and to aasM the tones of the ssme, **cftro- 
.matictontf."' Conpequentl) , 

(3.) Thciie appellations were transferred also to other instruments hy namini;, in 
general, those tones which were given on the piano-forte by chromatic keys, chroauUic 
fsNM, even If they were given on other instrnmenls or were song; and thus «. $. the 
tones b^, and at>, and the like, were called by the general term ehromatie tones, 

which name accordingly designated every so called temitont^ i. e. every tone which was 
not contained in the aeries of the SO called natural tones. In eonssquence of this 
usace of language 

(4.) The elevation or deinession of a timehya chromatic transposition-sign* 

was termed a ehrematie efseofiM or a ekroatatie Aprscaidfi, or in general a dupmmUe 
iran$po$itiont and thus 

(5.) The sicns ^ and ^, x and t^i?, woro denominated c&roauKfte i^as, and this torn 

was extended also to 

9 

(6.) The chromatio retraction or neulraiization sign, the natural — 1{, and also, though 
improperly^ 

(7.) To tht thrwtuMe designation at the beginning of a piece of murio (the signa- 
ture],— and. In entire accordance with such a usage of language, 

(8.) Every transposed key, every key in whose scale one or more so railed chro- 
matic tones occur and in which of course a chromatic signatore is requi^te, may be 
called a chromatic key. 

* ekrmatU trm^m&hit'Hgii?* is a slarp, JIatt or nsterol— tf, b* (|> or the some 
doubled, as y, bi^; e. it is any dgn which rsnovei a tone ftom its place by either 
laisiag or lowering it. — ^Ta. 
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(9.) According to the received usa^e of language, we might farther alao call tkt 
d^9r9met. At lUaUuu* Utwwt toMt, tib« intanrml by whieli a m callad aatoral tona im 
nited or lowarad hj a (ntnple) chromatio tmupodUon, « cJlrmMHc df^CM* of to««» 

or a chromatic intertat , and thus ij** — g, e. c;. or g — would be chromatic intervals; 
(g'' — g', a,^ — a*, f — f" and the Jjke mitjht then be railed a douA/c chromatic interval): 
and in this senae the term chromatic mterval ta synonymous with the term superfluoaa 
priiBo» or whh tho term (ambig uoua in ilMlf, it ia true) katf'4oni or flmitoM* whidi 
moreovor for tbk voiy raaoon it ofton eaUod ohboiiatio ha^-4ont{ (Compw % 
XXXVII. and § XXXVIII. No. 1.) 

(10.) Again, in another scn^o, all intervals which do not occur in tlio scrips of tho 
so called natural tones, but in e\ery uiKtance require at least one chromatic transpo- 
ntion^ign, and thiM» not merely the superfluous prime, mentioMd in No. f, but niiior- 
flnoua Mconda, niporlittons aii^, diminiahod mvobUm, He may bo callod eknmaHc 

intervals, ao also 

( u. ) Every chord which, in liko mannor* can not bo eapramod witlioat a duomatit 
■ign, as e. g. 

and the like, may be called a rhmmaiir chord. Comp. §§ 86 and 93.) 

(12.) But as the tones of the lon<;r keys may also occur a!< chromatically transposed 
tones, as, e. g. b^, c^, e^, f f^, d^!>, &,c., these tones must also in such cases havo 
tho Bano cilromatie. 

(18.) MofooTor ovor aeiiofl of tones moving by ehiomatio intorraii, «. g. 

ri . . ^-0*0^ ^— I.. 

i^Ep^r^f - --^^"^^^^ 

ii aifo ealiad a cAroauiite sertm ^ ton»$, a ArowuOie melody; and it ai atH also of • 

piece of muxic, that it is ehromalir, or rcru rhmmaiir, when many chromatic fi>»a» 
occur in it, that is to say, many cliromatic .series of tones, chromatic chords, or many 
modulations (which of course always furnish occasion for chromatic transposition" 
•igna).-^Tho idle prating which ie not onftequently hoard in raepect to a ekrowtoHe 
Molc, a gtnmt tkromatieum, so far as anytiiittg fartlior if eoncomed than what has been 
■aid Iwre and pr^viou.sly under No. 9, amounts after all to nothing that can be relied 
upon, and is really without any avail; (Comp. § 127 and 369;) — and while it is true 
that every chromatic scries of tones, i. e. every series of tones, each of which is sepa- 
rated from it! neighbor either by a superfloone prime or by a mbor or email eeeond 
(both which hitenrala are in tho eyetom of onr miiaical temperament pmctioally tho 
same), at <. g. , 

may be figuratirely called a chromatic scale, and is often heard to be really thus 
named, still it ia to be remembered in this caae that such a name for a series of tonea 
conaisting partly of chromatic and partly of diatonic half4onoe, ao they are called, ii 
aiqdied to a tliiag radically diflbrent ftom a scale (ecalo of a hoy] in the proper eenso 
of that term. 

(That a similar impropriefv and whim have likewise had a hand in the srnsele,»s 
words enharmonic scale, enharmonic genua of tones, genui enharmonieumt wo will 
also endeavor to show at the proper time.) 

(14.) Not m fr e gm iitly tho term chronmtic is also ptoperiy appBed to other tUngiu 
Tbtti c f . to iastmments on which chromatio tones and melons can bo prodneed. Is 
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i^pltod tlM rtemiiiiMddfttoiy thk— eAroMiie <iM<nHRMtf« as. for iaatairaef the Fimdi- 
horn, fnniialwd with keys, it ealled a ekrowuitU horn, bacavn the eo called chroniatic 
tonea (aea No. S ahovo) eaa more eaaily be gifon on each a hom than on the omia] 

ones. 

(16.) Finally the temu chroma^ bit-croma and semi-chroma may perhaps have had 
% deiiration MUd In eome neaann to all the foregoing significatiMii and uee. (8e« 
the remark at § XLVIU.) 



§ ZVIII. 

InBanmeh as sharps and flats elevate or depress the tone to which thej 
are iq>pUed, by the distance of one key, it follows, that by their means a 
long hey itself may sometimes be named as an elevation of a lower key or 
as a depression of a higher key. Iff. 'i ?^liarp is attached to the tone E, 
making it E^, — the tone is designntcd which stands mu* key liighcr than E, 
and this key, which otherwise has its own proper iiaiiie F. appears thus 
under the (chromatic) name of E sharp, a name boi rowed from E. In 
like manner, the tone which othewise is called E can also occur under the 
name of F Jlat^ the C key can appear as B*, and the B key as C'*. 

If a douMe sharp or flat is attached to the name of a key, e. g. C*^, D^, 
O'^, J^^, E^'', it is thereby denoted that the tone C, or £ is taken 
two keys higher "or lower; and in this way, the key which othwwiae is 
called D may occur under the name of C double sharp, the tone which is 
otherwise called £ may appear under the name of D twice sharped, and 
that which is otherwise known as F sharp may occur under the name of E 
twice sharped; so likewise the tone of the key otherwise called B flat may 
occur under the name of C twice flatted; the tone which is otherwise 
known as C, may appear under the term 1) twice flatted, and the tone which 
is otherwise called D, may occur under the desiguatioQ £ double flat. So 
also, Fx, G^, A><, B**; and Fl'^ A''^ G^'^ B''^ 



§ XIX. 

When must a tone be written as the elevation of a lower one, and when 
as the depression of a higher one? This is a point to which \\c have not 
yet attended. For the present it is sufficient to know that sometimes the 
one takes place, and sometimes the other, just according to the diflerent 
relations under which the tune occurs. 

It may however be farther observed in respect to this matter, that such 
a tone should not properly sound so high in the first case as in the second, 
e. g. the key between C and D, when it occurs as C sharp is not quite eo 
high as ^en it appears as D flat. Ft is not quite so high as G^, £l> is not 
BO low as D*, Eff is net quite so high as F, F*^ is not quite so* low aa E, 
C-t- is not quite ao high as D or E^^ fcc; this diflhreace between and 
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D^y and Gr^, and the like is called an enharmonic difference ; these dif- 
ferences however are extrenjely small and thus imperceptible to our ear, 
and we may with entire propriety and convenience have only one and 
the same key for all merely harmonically different tones, (they may also bo 
called cnharmoiiically parallel tones,) thus only one and the same key for C# 
and D^ for and for C+ and D and E^'^ &.c. 

Whatever be the bearing of this circunuitance in oth«r respects, in one 
certainly it is very convenient; for if, outeed of the mere twelve keys which 
we now have within the compass of an octave, we should have a distinct kej 
ezelusivel/ for another for Dl*, flic, one for E and another for F^*, and 
still another perhaps for D^, &C, onr piano-foites most be overloaded nfith 
an endless multitude of keys. 

This subject wiU be more perfectly treated in the doctrine of tempera- 
ment, § 183 of the Theory. 



Before we leave the chapter on the names of the tones, somsthing must 
be said in answer to the question: Why are the letters which we use in the 
designation of tones employed in a dilferent order from that in which they 
occur in the alphabet? i. e. why do we not reckon them in their natural 
order A, B. C, D, E, F, G, instead of beginning with C, thus C, D, £, F, 

The answer to this question does not strictly belong to the theory of mu- 
sical composition ; yet, for the benefit of those who may desire some expla^ 
nation on this point, the following observations are here presented. 

The entirely undesigned and irregularly jumt||ed succession of the letter 
names of the notes ^as no foundation in the nature of the case, but is merely 
the result of the following accidental circumstance. The ancients, accor- 
ding to the account given us by our musical historians, named the lowest 
tone used in their music, A, and for this reason regarded this A as the first 
t<me of their system, as it were a normal tone, and regarded the series of 
tones which began with A (the so called Arolic smh), as a normal scries. 
The tones of which this so called scale consisted were those which we now 
call ABcdefgab &.c. These tones originally had Greek names, and 
perhaps even stul more ancient ones. 

As the limits of the tones used in music became afterwards indefinitely 
extended, and especially so downwards, far below A, this letter of course 
ceased to be the lowest tone used ; and moreover (for reasons which will 
appear in the doctjrine of the keys) the tone C was promoted to the office of 
imnciple and normal tone, and consequently it ceased to be the point 
whence the reckoning commenced, and C became that point. By this 
means the regular seriep of letters became displaced in the following man- 
ner:* 

CD£FGABcd&c. 



* The letter H is employed in Germany in the place of our B, to denote the seventh tone 
hi whet w cell the neturel ecele; while B is employed by the Germoos m the place 

[5] 
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DIVISION Ul. 

AMBIGUOUSNESS OF THE TONES. 

§ XXI. 

Aceording to what has hitherto been observed, it appears that every key 
of our piano-fortes is, in a certain sense, equivocal, and even ambigttoui : 
[i. e. every key admits of being regarded under two or more natne$.} 

of our B^. In^oDMCtUm with tli* mibject above disciMMd, the anther also goes into 
an examination of the queation, wkj H diouldbe employed next after A instead of B, 

which would naturally occur in that place; and thouQli the investigation of such a 
subject is of the less importance to us, since vvc do not adopt the usage in question, 
•till, as it cannot fail to be interesting on the ground of the general information it 
involvee, H is thought advisable to give it a |daee in the translatien. 

To the qnestiona; **Whj dOea not the name B oeour in the aeriae of the ae called 
natural tonaal Why does H stand after A instead ofB? and Why docs the letter B 
ftrat make its appearance merely as the name of a so called derived or chromatic tone}** 
the author replies as follows: 

**Wfaen the letter-names fost began to be applied to the series of the natinal toae^ 
they %rere dtstriboted to the latter entirely m their natural alphabetical order* as fol- 
lows: ABcdefgaby file, in which case tho tone that we now call H, was B. 

At length [for reasons stated in the text above] the Older of the iettera beeana 

r D E F O A n c d &c. 

Yet in this arrangement the letter B still continued to denote what is now designated 
by U* A tone B, which, like the B used at the present day, should be but a single 
key lirom A. thoagh two keya from C» waa not at that time known; and ip feneral the 
ao called chromatic tones of oar system were not then in use. 

The want of these, however, must soon have been felt, and the first chromatic tone 
that was introduced secmi^ to have been that which we now call B, and thus a B which 
was one key lower than the previous B. 

8tMl« thia newly introduced B was likewise ealled B. Aeeordincly, both these tones, 
althoQfh eseantially diverse, were presented as two tones of diflbrent pitches on one 
and the same degree of the music lines, and thus the degree called B had now two 
diflcrcnt tones. Thus there were two different H". the orijjinal one, which rorreiponda 
to our present H, and the new lowered B, which answers to our present B. 

Now for the sake of distingnishinf these two diflbrmit Bs ftom one another, tho 
newly introdneed depressed B waa named aqft B, (B moUe, from which waa derived tho 
Frendl word Pimol still in use), and also B-fa; while, on the other hand, the original 
B, correspond III",' to our M, was termed hard B (B-durum, B-mt, and in French B dur.) 
—Moreover, every melody in which the former B occurred was at that time called 
tmnHtt B flieiNs, or briely tmmhu «iot/is; whereas a melody in which the higher B oe- 
Mmd «M termed e«iifM B dnri, or csnlw dnnit. 
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We are accustomed to apply the term amhiguity to a case involving the 
possibility that one thing may be explained in more than one way, or to an 
object which is of such a nature as to admit of beinfj at one time taken for 
one thing, and. at another time, for another thing. Hence every key.ia 
ambiguous, inasmuch as one and the same key nmy present itself and may 
be employed, at one time, in one ciiaracter and relation, and, at another 
time, in a difierent character and relation; e. g. the same key may at one 
time be F# and again G^, a key may be D# and also a key may akm^ 
Bfttely be E, Dx, and lie. 

In the sequel we will advert to this enharmonic ambiguity of the tones 
again. 

Soon, howsTar, the hieoBT«BieDee of thus gmng the same nans to two dlObrsiit tones 
BBOSt have becoinu obvious, and a determination must have been coacsived to effect a 

change on this point, and to designate one of the two tones by the name of a distinct 
letter. The nearest luuisod luHerwaa selected for this purpose. But, strange to tell, in- 
stead ofleaving to tlie original, natural, high B, its own hereditary name, and of giving the 
name H to the newly introdnosd lowered B^— the natoxal B was robbed of Hs proper 
hsieditary asms and forced to bear the name H histead theieeft while the name B, 
which had before designated the original, natural B, was conferred upon the new low« 
ered B. AAer such an exchange of names the same ssriss of tones which had ptevi- 
ousiy been represented by the series of letters. 

^ 

C, I>» E, F» O, A, B, e, d, 
BOW became rspiesented fay the ssriss 

^3 

C, D, E, F, G, A. H, c, d, fte. 
The torn which not only gave a distinct and pecoliar letter name to a tone whidi 
aross from a mere chromatic change* bet also fixed upon an exchange of names, was 

not in itself a particuKrly felicitous event; and if, on the introduction of the other 
chromatic tones, as, e^, eO, a!?, a*, g'', g^, fx, &c. (in which case every degree involves 
three or more gradations of sound), the course of procedure had been of the same char- 
aclsr» so dsstitnte of plan and-of logical coneecvtivsnsss as it was in ths cess of the 
tones H and B, we should by this tinm have had a strange ehaes of note names! For- 
tnnately however a more suitable idea was soon conceived. It was, to apply to every 
new tone arising from a chromatic alteration of a tone previously known, the radical 
name of the latter, i. e. of the tone from which it originated, and to distinguish it from 
that tone only by the sign of chromatic alteration or by the appended syllables is 
and $$; and thus every chromatically derived tope pointed back, by nmans of the re- 
tained radical name, to the tone from which it was derived by a chromatic alteratioB. 

A 'cordinp to this altorrcthfr more appropriate and logical plan, the lowcre'd H should 
ha' • been called H fiat or Hls. Indeed, the propfr, hereditary name B might have 
been perfectly well restored to the original natural B (our present H), so that tbs nat- 
vnX ssriss ef tones weald have agam become 

C. D, K, F. G, A, B, c, d, e, f, g, &o. 
in which case the tone which we now call B wotild have appeared as a lowered B, Bes. 
The German usage, however, has persisted m employmg the name H for the original, 
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DIVISION IT. 

MAKHiK OF WRITING THK TONES IN TH£1R DIFFERENT FITCHES. 

(A.) 

NoU-IAntt or Staff. 
§ ZZII. 

Thus fiff we bsve oonaidered the tones and theiF nnmes. We will now 
tun our .attention to ihe wHtttm tigm of the tonea,— to thoae ajnibob bf 
which the tones employed in a piece of mnsic are presented to the eye. 

The simpleflt, though at the same time, the radest method of mosbal no- 
tation would be that of writing the names of the tones by means of the let- 
ters themselves. - And indeed, in more ancient times, previously to tho 
discovery of our present notes, music was actually written in this way. 
But the unwieldliness of such a mode of writing must soon have become 
apparent, and some better way must accordingly have been sought. 

Thus the idea was conceived, of representing the different elevations or 
pitches of tones by means of lines, and the tones f>y points or circles, and the 
like, (/. e. notes,) on and bctweeji the lines. The general outline of such a 
mode of notation is shown by the following diagram: 

natiml B; and the naais B for the lowsnd B. H«B4W, the MriM of aataral Unms, as 
thsy «ie ealled* ooatiBnas to this day to bs follows: 

C, D, E, F. G, A, n, f. d. e, &c. 
and accordingly the letter B occurs in this coiie only as the name of a chromaticallj 
deprasMd tons. la other eonnttka, on the contraiy, aa for aiample, in HdUaad and 
Eag land, the tons which ws call H, is aetually eallad B, and, for the sake of distil 

gutshing it from the lowered B, it is called, ii> England, B $harp, and in Holland B kruit, 
white the lowered B is in the former country called B Jiat, and in the latter B bemol. 

This, in as brief a form as it could be presented without imperfection, is the history 
of the origin of our names of the tones, and particularly of the admisuon of the U into 
the aoriea of the other letlen. Comp. also | XXIX.** 

From this review it ia evident, that so far aa it respects the use of B instead of H, w« 
have a decided advantngo over the German?. The iron hand of custom has indeed fixed 
upon them a species of necessity for retaining the use of the H, but still such a usage 
is universally regarded as an evil even by the Germans themselves and one from which 
thsy woald gladly extiissts thssBSshrss wsn thay ast chatnsd to it by the cause hi 
^asi t l s a ^ Ta. 
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(Fig. 1. a.) 
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Everj pondon on or between the linee of thw linear ejiteni [or eteff ] te 
called n plmet or Afrw. A poinft or note eet in a higher or lower place 
indicatea a higher or a lower tone. In the above .figure, the point on the 
lowest line denotes the great C; that between the lowest and the second 
Une, the great D; that on the second line, great E, 8u».; so that the plaoea 
of the linear nystem correspond entirely to the Irttei^nsmes of the tones 
C, D, E, F, G, A, B, c, d, &c. 

It would be unnocossary, however, that all this mass of lines and spaces 
included in the linear system here drawn, should he niarlied by writing the 
letters upon them, hut it wouhl be sufficient to desiguate only $ome lines in 
this manner, perhaps as in fijiure I. b. below: 

(Fijt. 1. b.) or even only a single one; for, by having tliis one 

.1 point fixed, it would be easy to reckon upwards and 

downwards to all the other placea. If, e. ^. it is 

"ZI^^IZZI^^ZZ. shown, which line is to represent the tone f, it is at 

ji ...i—..^ (nee obvious that the note under this line denotes e, 

_ and the one above it g, Sic. 

* Sforeover, it being, on the one hand, inconvenient 

y and even fatiguing to the eyes, always to use so wide 

— an extent of lines as that here presented; and, on the 

I other, unnecessary, inasmuch as neither voices nor 

instruments have usually so great a compass as to 
~ require the use of so many lines- for the purpose of 
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Wttiing their notes, it is accordingly usual to draw only Jive lines. When 
the twiet whldi one has to write ve «sehithrely high tones, the lower 
lines are unneeessaiy; and so, on Ihe contituy, the upper lines are sapei^ 
flooQs where only the IsHwr tones oecur. Hence it is saffieient always to 
liave only those fire lines on and between which those tones have their 
poaitiMi which ond expects most frequently to use: and socb n combinatum 
of five selected lines is accordingly denominated a ifiilesi, a Vaitat jyilsnip 
uste lyilfm, or liaf. 

In case, then, tones occur which belong higher or lower by some dejrrees 
than the selected five lines extend, the higher or lower lines which are 
wanting are separiitcly drawn above or below the principal lines in the form 
of a short stroke ^incidental lines), as often as is necessary. Fig. 2, below: 

But in order to point out, which five lines of the large mass are to repre- 
sent the five selected principal lines, it has become usual to write on one 
of the nomber, which tone it is to signify. See fig. 3. t» h» also fig. 4, 5, 
below: 

(Fig..^. 7.) _ » ^- 



-r— 



-o- *' 

(Fig. 3. k.) 



•y— ^- 



(Fig. 4. i) h L 



It -would be easy, moreover, instead of employ ing^yf&e lines, to use six, 
or periiaps only tkrea or fmr; and indeed we might employ only a tingk 
am, as c gr. fig. 6. m. 

In either case the same musical sense, precisely the same tones, would 
be e:i9n»sed as in fig. 5. i, At, or /. In Iket we somethnes find notes written 
on fi»iir or three lines, as e. g. in the ancient church singing books. Lem 
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1 than five lines however furnishes too small a conipaas and would render it 
necessary often to add the Hinall incidental lines; more than five principal 
lines, on the contrary, would be too ditticult to be surveyed; they strain 
•nd tire the eye- too excearively. The ■jratem of five lues, therefore, ie 
in every point of view the most convenient end luitable, and is on this 
acoottol univenall/ and exelunTelj need. 



(B.) 

GLBFS. 

§ XXill. 

lutead of diowing by laten written on the linee, what t<Niee they are 
intended to denote, uaage has introdnced oCAer signs tot this purpose. 
These signs are: 

O^i K-» H; IH^, 4- 

1; 9, S, 4, 6; 6. 
The first of these denotes smoB f and is called on thu aceount the Mgn 

or Mefi the second indicates the small ones-marked c, and is therelbre called 

tBe e-tign or e-e&f ; Nos. 9, 4, 5, are the same as this, except the dilRn^ 

cncc of form. The sign No. 6, on Ihe contrary, represents g and is hence 
called the g-sign or %-clrf. 

These signs are perhaps nothing else than the trauHfurmations and distor- 
tions of the original letter si^ns; for, in the ancient musical writings we find 

the g-clef «. g. not unfrequently in the following forms: 

The last, for example, in Brossard p. 90. 
It is to be observed farther, that Sutser^ and with and after him most 

writers, with total imprf)pri«'ty and inarrurary. write: " F-clef, C-clef, G- 
clef;" indeed the first mentioned writer tcacin-s expressly in respect to the 

f-sign, that it signifies the note F, (!) the c-«t^» the note C, (!!) and the g« 
sign the tone g (!). 

The different so called defs arise from the dilferent ways of prefixing the 
one or the other of these signs to the lines of the staff*. 

If the f-sign or clef, @, is prefixed to the uppermost line of a five-lined 
stafiT, as in fig. 6. i., 

(Fig.e.t.) f g a b ^ 

fe ^ > ^ t 7 

fedcBAGFEDC 
it signifies that this line is to be regarded as the f-iine, and hence as the 
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sixth of tlie large system of lines, fig. 1. page 37, and thus the lowest line of 
thk staff if determined to be the second line of the large group, &c. whence 
the reader can perceive that a note on the lowest line denotes the tone E; 
a note in the space next above this line, F; one on the next or second line, 
G, and so on. 

This way of placing the Mgn, otherwise called the low btU8 dtf, h not 

now in use. 

But the f-sign is placed on the fourth line or the line next to the upper- 
most, as in tig. 6. k. 

(Fig.e.Ar.) f g a b ^ 



fedcBAGFEDC 
and thus it is shown that the five lines emplQyed are intended to represent 
the 9d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of the large group, and that acoordingly a 

note on the lowest line repreaents the tone G ; the note in the next space 
above this line, the tone A, Sic. Every one recognizes in this the common 
so called base clef, and also perceives that the example fig. 6. k. is the 
same as fig. 8. t. page 38. 

If wo CTQ up one line farther and select the lines "B, d, f, a, c, so that the 
one which denotes f becomes the middle one, and thus place the f-sign or 
on this line, every thing is understood aa in fig. 6. 

(Fig. 6. /.) f g a b c 3 e 



0 — • 




fedcBAGFE 
This 80 called half-base or baritone-clcf is again but little in use. It could 

moreover with equal convenience be designated hj the o-fjgn placed on the 
uppermost line, as in fig. 6. //. 

(Fig. 6.//.) c a i • 

i . . = 

c b a g f e 

For, if f stands on the middle line, c of course stands on the top line, and 

vice versa, if c stands on the uppermost line, the middle line is f 

If we move still one line farther upward, and select the lines d, f, a, c, e, 
the f-Une becomes the seecod one from below. This can be denoted either 
\ff an f-«ign placed on this second line, as in lig. 6. m, 

(Fig. 6. m.) fgabedefga 

= ._a_j ; L_f_^^ 



f e d c B 
or equall/ well also by a c-sign on the fourth line, as in mm, 
(Fig. 6. mm.) c d e r g e 

3E 
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This last mode of designation is the uMial one; it if OUT conimon ten&T def. 

Comp. moreover tig. 4. on pa«re i3. 

Proceeding one line higher still, we come to our usual alto def, fig. 6. » 

(Fig. 6. n.)fg abcilefgu&c 

. M f - ^ ^ 



f 0 d c 
or, which is the same, fig. 6. im. 

(Fig. 6. mi.) e a e 7 g 



m 



cbag fedc 
It can ako be deaignated by the g-sign on the uppemoet line, as in mm. 
(Fig. 6. null. )^ g a B c 

g f e a 

But neither the first nor the laat mode of deaignation is the usual one; the 
second is the only one in common use. (Comp. also fig, 5. 1. page 38.) 

Again one line higher up^ occurs the so styled Mezzo-Soprano or half- 
toprano clef, fig. 6. o. 

(Fig. 6. o.) c d e r g a 6 c 

J — • — ^ — 



cbag 
It might equally well be designated as in oo. 

(Fig. 6. 00.)^ g a B c 

-f — ^ 



g T 5 a 

This too is now out of use. 

Still one line higher, appears the usual soprano def, fig. 6. p. 

(Fig. 6. p.) caeTgaBcaefg 



cbag 

which might also be represented by the g-sign on the middle line as in pp. 




g T e a 

Comp. fig. 5. k. on page S8. 

[«] 
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Yet one Ime higher, eppeeni our usual vioUn-clef, fig. 6. q. 
(Fig. 6. 9.) g £ S e d e f g 

g ? e 9 e 
ttdiich entbelj coineidee with fig. 3. it. and 6. t. p. 38. 

Still higher up, we find the to called Fnnck twUni<kf, where the g-sign 
■tends on the loweit line, fig. 6. r. 

(Fig. 6. r.) g a B c d e T g a B ^ 

g r e 

This clefhaB gone out of usf>, though, Ibr high paaiagee, it would be moiw 
convenient than the usual violin clef. 

From the synopsis or collective view of all the clefs and of their mutual 
relatione, as exhibited in fig. I.e. and fig. 6. on pages 49 and 44,*^ it is 
perceived how the usual violin clef, e. g or, if you please, the five violin 
lines, are by one line higher than the usual soprano clef or soprano lines, 
and three lines higher than the oLto clef; while this last ia one line higher 
than the tenor clef, be 



*It will Im perceived that fig. 1. e. repreeents nine difibmt qMCtneas of deli. Tha 
fint, standing immediately at the right of the perpendicular colOBB of cbmracters and 
letters, shows the f-clof as placed on the fifth line of the staff and corresponds to fig. 6. t.; 
the second exhibits the f-clef placed on the fourth line and corresponds to fig. 6. A.; 

the third presents the f-clef as placed on the third line or the c-clef as standing on the 
fifth line, and corresponds to fig. %. I. and II ; the fourth shows the f-clef on the second 
line or the c-clef on the fourth line, and corresponds to fig. 6. m. and mm.; the fifth 
represents the f-clef as standing on the first line or the c-clef on the third line or the 
g-clef on the fifth line, and corresponds to fig. 6. n. nn. and nnn.,- the sixth presents 
the &-clef on the second line and the g-clef on the fourth, and corresponds to fig. 6. o. 
and 00.; the seventh shows the c-clef placed on the first line or the g-clef on the third 
line, and corresponds to fig. 6. p. and pp.; the eighth exhibits the g-clef as placed on 

the second line and corresponds to fig. 6. q.; and the ninth shows the g-cief placed on 
the first line and corresponds to fig. f. r. 

It wUl readily be peraeived that a caiefbl enrnmatioa of tha relathw podlioaof 
Iheae diftreat deft, will be a BMtoiial fadli^ to the stedont'a futOBi ptegw. Tn. 
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^ ■ (Fig.e. i.) 

f g a b-c 



fe d cBAGFEDC 



(Fig. 6. k,) 
f g a b i 



' ^ ' > . 



fed cBAGFEDC 



(Fig.6.;.) 

f g a b c 9 e 
. , p m ^ 



(Fig. 6. IL) 

B a 



fedcBAGFE 



c f 



(Fig. 6. m.) 
fg abcJe"rga 



(Fig. 6. TOOT.) 
c 9 i f 




g ^ e 



(Fig. 6. n.) 

fgabcdc fgab 



(Fig 6. Ti/i.) 
ode fgabc 





(Fig. 6. mm.) 
~ a B c 



1^ 




f e d c 



ebag fedc 

-- 



(Fig. G. o.) 

a i r 



g f e d 



cde t eabc 



(Fig. 6. oo.) 
a b c 

IE ' 



g a 



g 



i r 5^ d 



(Fig. G^;..}^ _ ^ _ 
cdefgabcaeTg 



(Fig. 6. pp,) 



g 



art 



3Ct 



a lb c a e 



c b a g 

(Fig. 6. q.) 

g a lb c a e 



galbcaeTg g 



g 7 i a c 

(Fig. 6. r.) 
g a S G d e ^ g * ^ ^ 

, - ff .T 



I advise every one who would not be hindered at every step in the course 
of his studies, by %vant of acquaintance with the ciefs that OCCUT, to make 
himself laniiUar with thcni now in the outset. 
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REMARK. 



1 repeat it as my dedded oonviction that the diflerent defii are by no means a 
troubteioaie multiplication of mittical aignt, — ^by no meane a rapeiilaity and an unne- 

eeeaaiy inenmbrance ; but, as has already hcnn made apparent from what precedes, 
rather a most CRtiniabh;/uri7i7v. which we cannot pivn up witliotit subjecting ourselves 
either to great inronvenionces ur to disagreeable ambiguities and want of precision. 

Let it not be wid that one can get along perfectly well with only two cleft as «. f. 
with the eiof IS ami but eltf$. In order to write a melody or a paaaag^b which lies e. g, 

chiefly within the range of tones from e to c» the violin def is altogether too high, 
while the base clef is entirely too low, and the alto deT alone is properly adapted to 

the pnrpoae; as is the tenor def for the range, say from A to a; the soprano def, for 

that from g to g. For this reason, especially, the middle cleft (the tenor and alto 
clefs) were very convenient and pervioeable to me in the first edition of thin book for 
the purpose of representing examples of notes in a medium position on one .sinjjle 
stall'; whereas, m the prci^ent edition I am obliged to bring most examples eititer upon 
two staves, or to employ many added linos, or to transpose the whole from the medinm 
position, eight degrees higher or lower, or into another key^-«ll which I would mndi 
rather avoid. 

All this shows how little is gained in respect to signs, if we entirely abolish the mid- 
dle clefs, confine ourselves to the two outer clefH, the very high violin and tiie very 
low base clefs, thereby rob ourselves of the great conveidenee which tho middle 
deft aflTord, and do not even retain one— say the aUo tUf, which so admirably holds a 
mean between the two extremes; fig. 1. c. page 43. Perhaps indeed the soprano elef 
might be replaced by the violin def, the latter being only one den;ree higher; and tho 
tenor < lef nuLrlit in case of necessity hv af onr time «upplied by the alto clef and at 
another by the base clef: but tho alto clef cunnot m its lower department be replaced 
by the violin def, the lalter being much too high for that purpose; nor in its higher 
department by the base def; this being altogether too low. How c g. could tha 

diord e, g, e, c— 7.11. p. 46, be written dther in the violin or i^ the base def? 
(Comp. fig. «• and n.) 

It must not be replied, that the def^ in question might be represented by the two 
extreme ones, taken, say, an octave hii^'lier or lower, as r. g. the tenor clef hv the violin 
clef; for, on the one hand, this can be done only by conceiving the latter to be ono 
octave lower, and in that case it cannot, on the other hand, be perceived what advan- 
tage is gained by being obliged at one time to omieeive one and tho same elef to be in 
a certain •tato,and at another in a diirerent*Btate; at one time an octave higher, and 
at another an octave lower. Certainly it is not more difficult to read the tenor clef as 
it is, than it is to read the violin clef as it is lutt, and to be obliged in tho last case to 
read, conceive, and play a passage, written as in hg. 7. i, as it stands in k, and not as 
in I, 

(Fig. 7. t.) 

(Fig. 7.*.) 



Soprano. 



Tenor. 



Base. 




gw"'i>~/jL 

=rr= 
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(Fig.7.fl.) 



1 



(Fig. 7. /.) 

vjf r A 



r- 



But finally, even if the different clefs were really in themselves without object or 
utility, as they sertainly are not, still even in that case I mi^ht not be prepared to ad- 
VIM the neglect of an acquaintance with them (a thing surely not difienh ttf Mqi 
tk»ii) uid tbenbj render illegible ell tlie exiitiiig eeorae of our oioolleat niMioel 
poeeis. In ell whieh tlieee deft oeeor. 



§ XXIV. 

If in a passage, running at one time high and at another low, notes occur 
■w hich would require an excessive number of incidental or added lines, the 
clef may with propriety be cbanged in the middle of the phrase, ae e. ^. la 
fig. 8. t. k. 

(Fig. 8 f) 



(Fig. 8 k.) 



7 

If^ on the other hand, very high and Terjr low notes are to be written at 
the iame time, two or more atavoi are placed one above another and eon^ 
neeted together bj meant of a brace, aa in fig. 7. i or it. p. 45. (Comp. 



XC.) 

TRAKBPOSITIOH AND CiqfCKLUKO SIONft. 

^ XXV. 

We have seen thus far only how the tone of every long key is represen- 
ted in a place, or, in other words, on a degree, of the staff. As it respects 
the tones of the short keys, they are as destitute of an independent place on 
the Btaff, as they are of independent names. For, as the staff has places 
im\y for the tones of the long keys, there are of conrae no distinct plaeea 
for the fiTo tones of the short keys. Hence these five tones must find Aeir 
places on the same degrees of the staff as the tones of the long keyn 
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Thus e. g. the tone between c and d, which is always named either as an ele- 
vated c or as a depressed d, (§ XVII.), can be represented on th^ staff 
either by a note in the c-space or on the «?-line; the tone between d and e, 
either as an elevation ol d or as a depression of e, &.c. 

This is done by setting a note in the place of that natural tone from which 
the derived note iNHTOfni ki neoe ; a sign howeyer ia added to diui latter 
note which indicates aa eleratioB or a depression, caUed a trmtpotUim^ 
sign jor a ehromaiic aUeratum-sign, or more conciaelj, a ehromaiiC'ngn, 
(Com. rem. at § ZVII.) 



The sign of elevation is the so called sharp (^) or (^,) and the sign of 
depression is the character \) (i. e. the small letter b.) E /r a note in the place 
of g, if a sharp stands before it, denotes a tone that is half a degree* above g; 
and if a flat stands before it. it denotes a tone which is iialf a degree below 
g. Hence the elevated tone in this case is called g sharp (g^;) and the 
depressed tone, g flat (g'^.) 

Inanniieh as these signs raise or lower the tone before which they stand 
to the distance of one kej, we can by this means not only represent every 
short key at pleasure as at one time a depression of the long key above, 
and at another as an elevation of the long kej below; but the Umg keys 
tkenuehee aUo can be written as trantposUions or ehrmiuuie aiterations, and 
thus can appear under iorro w ed names. Comp» § XVIII. 

Deu^ transpositienFtigns have also been introduced, which elevate or 
depress to the distance of tw keys. Itie double elevation-aign is the so called 

Spanish cross OK and the double depressionHNgn is either 

• It wUl b«4ihMnr«d hsie that the tem ik«(M»fm*' fa msployed instead ef the 
■mmI tarai **Mmitone/* Sncfa will be the usage throughout tbia work. The leasoiis 

for a change on this point are entirely obvious. In the first place, the word "tone" never 
ought to have been employed to sicnify a distance between musical sounds. Such a 
use of it is totally foreign to its etymological derivation, and entirely counter to ordi- 
nary usage. Indeed, what could be more etrange or abeoH than to take a woid whioh 
meens $eumd and employ it to mean a Hetanee between eomida ? Praj, what analogy fa 
there between these two things ? And betides this violence done to all the legitimate 
principles of derivation and of attaching secondary and new meanings to words, the 
employment of a term tu denote two things so totally djtlereot from one another, pro- 
duces in our musical language a moat unfortunate oonfuaion and obscurity. And» 
inall/t the author of the work before us appropriates the word *' foa«,'* by a spedfie 
and fundamental defoition, to a large and important class of musical sounds, (§ I; p. 
10.) and constantly employs it in this sense throughout his work. We seem com- 
pelled, therefore, to employ some other words than " tone and semitone" (o denote 
the distances between tones, and perhaps no terms are more natural and intelligible, 
tfiAt upon the whole, more enitable fiw thU purpose, than the totas **degTU or «<cp," 
•ad «* kaHf-digne or tsy.Stifb'WTa. 
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a larger j)-, or two t>9 (pb) of the usual size, (the latter is the sign usually 
cmploypd,) or sometimes a Greek ri. Accordingly.the key which is otherwise 
called G can be written as Ff or F«f*?, i. e. F twice sharped; the key which is 
otherwise called D, can be written as Ej)- or E??, i. e. E-twice flatted; the 
A-key as B|)^ or B»,i. e. B-double flat, &c. Comp. p. 32. 



The nmtraligkl^ or canceling <^ign (i^,) also called the restoring or re- 
solving sign, or concisely the natural, neutralizes the effect of a proroding 
transposition-sign, so thate. a note which otherwise would, by virtue ufa 
foregoing elevation-sign, have been g sharp, becomes again g natural by 
means of the canceling sign set before it. 

Since the neutralizing sign, as we perceive, revokes at one time a de- 
pression and at another an elevation, it is itself, viewed in relation to the 
revoked depremion or elevation, at one time an elevation-sign and at another 
a deproBuon-sign; or, more strictly speaking, it is the sign of a restored ele- 
vation or of a restored depression, and hence it is alwajs in some metk" 
Bai9 epiihoeal or mnUgvout. 



REMARK. 

Though thb ambigiiity is not exactly an eitenUal imperfection in our wiittmmanc, 

Btill it were rather to be wished that we had two diflerent signs: one as the sign of a 
restored elevation, and another as the sign of a restored depression. The equivocal- 
nessofthe neutrulization-mgn appears especially' inconvenient where a piece of music 
is to be transposed from one key into another; beoanse, in that case, wherever the 
natnral ooenni it most be recogniied at one time as an devation^sifn, at anotiier 
as a sign of depression, and at another as a rcstoration-cign; and, vice versa, when 
the sharp (") occurs, it must at one lime bo understood as a sharp, and at another 
as a natural; so also the Hat (t>,) at one time as a flat, and at another as a naturaL 
lit. g. a passage, as in fig. 9. i. 



(Fig. 9. t.) 




which runs predominately in C major, is to be transposed into F major, as in tig. 9. k, 

(Fig. 9. *.) 

It is perceived that at the second quarter note there must be plaoed a natural instead 
of a shnip, wUIe at the foorth qnsiter note there nrast be a flat in the plaee of tbo 
natural. Vice versa, in transposing the example from F to C, a sharp must be plaoed 
at the second quarter note instead of the natural; and, at the fourth quarter note, a 
natural instead of the flat. In transposing from C to 6, fig. 9. |. 
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(Fig. 9. /.) 



I 



a kliarp is agaiu placed iu the kuiuu situation in wliich there was a sharp in Ex- 
ample Fig. 9. i. and m sIm a nattinl oeean again ia the mum ralativa aitttation as 
ths natvral in Exanpla Fjg* A. i. and Ihns arises sa equiTocafaiesa which Is attsndad with 
tha dtssdvantage that one cannot always at the very first inatant detennine whether 

the occurring natural is a sign of elevation or of depression. — The practice of 
the older musical composers which ia adverted to in the following section seems to ahow 
that the/ were aenaibla ^tha unprppriety of the aqniTocafaiSM hars eomplained of. 



§ XXVIII. 



Our older musical composers used the natural (1^) only for revoking the 
flat (b>) but not for revoking the sharp (t^,) and thus only us a sign of 
reatorea eleTation, but not as a sign of restored depression; they pre- 
ferred to use the flat for the sign of restored depression, according, to 
which method of writing, consequently, the passage in fig. 9. t. would appear 
as follows, in Fig. d. m: 



Fig. 9. fli.) 




This mode of writing:, however, only puts a greater degree of equivocaJ- 
ness in the place of a smaller one, and is at the present period entirely out 
of use. It 18 mentioned here merely in the way of historical infomuUioii 
•nd for the purpose of rendering the old musical writings intelligible. 



§ XXIX. 

The Atflsrysf the origin of the chromatic sigtu-^, (>, kl, corabmea itself 
with the history already given in § XX. of the names of our notes. 

Inasmuch as previously to the invention ofthe musical staff, the tones were 
written by means of the letters, and two different tones were designated by 
the letter B,* it was practised for the purpose of having some distinguishing 
sign, to designate the ori^^inal or natural, unaltered B — the so called B <furum, 
bpr E square formed t) — after the shape of t/ie black rmnk letters of that pe- 
riod. — (B qtiadratum ; in French, Bequarre, Becarre, also B quarre, more 
rarely B quarre; in Italian, B quadro or Bifquadro ;) whereas the lowered B 
—Che so called Smol/ewaa designated by a round shaped b or b, and hence 
was called the round B, after the form of our present Latin or Roman letters, 
(B rotundum ; in French, B rond; Italian, B rotondo or ritondo.) 

Moreover, subsequently to the introduction of our system of note-lmes, 
or the so called staff, both of these dilibrent Be were presented on one and 

* Originally the letter B represented the tone which we denote by it, but subse- 
quently, when a new tone, a half degree below this, was introduced, the B was taken 
for the latter, and another letter, namely H, was taken for the former, — a usage which 
the Osmsas stUl rstain«— Ta. 

m 
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the same degree of the staff; but a sign was always written in connection 
with the note to show whether it was intended to denote the original nat- 
ural ti or the lowered b; namely, a square formed || was placed befim tho 
note, in the first case; and a round b in the second case. 

When afterwards the other so called chromatic tones came into use, the 
course of procedure in relation to them was of the same character: every 
raised or lowered tone was put in the place which belonged to the natural 
tone, c. the tone g sharp was represented by a note in the g place on the 
staff, and the syllable " :,'/.v" (?. e. g#) was always written before it, &.c. 

It is plain, however, that the inconvenience of such a mode of writing 
must soon have been felt, and that shorter ^igns were sought by means of 
which it could be signified in the case of any. note whatever, whether it was 
intended to denote an elevated, a deprois^, or the natural ^original tone of 
the place concerned. 

In pursuance of this object, the round b was chosen as the sign of depres- 
iion. This selection undoubtedly resulted from the circumstance that thia 
b, which was now habitually r^arded as the sign of the depression of the 
tone B, and of course as the sign of the depression of the place itself in 
which B stood, could conveniently be taken as the sign of the depression 
of every other place also» (It did not occur indeed, that a new impropriety 
tv as introduced by this means, inasmuch as now a universal chronuuic sign 
and an individual tone came to have one and the same name; that is to say, 
both are called b.) It is the present practice to give to this lowered b the 
form I; or b. 

In consequence of a similar ccmnection of ideas, the so called square fe, 

which had hitherto dcsijrnated the natural tone B, /. e. the B not lowered— 
B natural, was adopted as tho sign of all so called natural tones; and hence, 
not only of all the ton es wh ich were not lowered, but also of ail which were 
not raised. (Com. § XXVII). In the written music of modem timee the 
form of this square b has become changed into the well known form tl- t he 
natural — (possibly also it may be a corruption of the letter J).) 

Finally, the sign of elevation originally called B cancellatum, the B 
stricken oiU, stricken through, the latticed B, appears to have arisen from a 
similar association of ideas; and, as its name imports, it appears actually to 
have been a doubly crossed T^, which was crossed once and again to signify 
that it was not to be Lowered, but on the other hand was even to be raued. 



§ XXX. 

It is well known that very frequently, either in the beginning of a j^eee 
of music, immediately after the clef, or farther on in the cmirse of the piece, 

one or more of these transpositionnsigns, (sharps, flats, or naturals) occurs 
with a view to a permanent effect. The subject of these chromatic JorC'SigHt 
or signatures^ is treated in the doctrine of the keys. (Theory § 141.) 



(D.) 

THOROOOH-BABB. 

§ XXXI. 

In addition to the hitherto described method of designating tones by 
notes, thflve is still another, consisting of a wa^m u i d of motttp fgftm, mid 
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other signs, which is called thorough base. But as thii writing in figures 
properly presuppoMfl a knowledge of the entire grammftr of musical com- 
position, even if not still more than that, it cannot here be explained. In 
the fourth volume of the Theory it is eihibited in full. 



py;i*Aag. 

Professor Maas, in his review of the first volume of the first edition of my Theory 
(in der Leipz. Allg. Mm. Zeitung, 1617, 8. 641) regrets to find,iiith« foregoing expla- 
nation of our piMent i^ode of writing moaie, no meatkm mado of its advantsfes over 
the designation of tonss BMrsIy by fignres, and that I havs not laisod my voice also in 
helping the sooner to suppress '* this sfnselosH old practice, — a practice long since 
known to be worthy of rrjcction and for this reason lonp ago abandoned, though now 
again sought to bo revived: — a practice which every intelligent friend of the musical 
art most deriro to mo oxtonniaatod." I know not how to 611 up the chasm iioro oom- 
^ainod of, bj a more weighty authority than by ifnotiag the opinion which I haro 
tnnoa&ed abovo fro^i Prof. •Maas, relative to the subject in question. Any one, 
however, who may wish to pcc an ample exhibition of the advantages of our method 
of writing music on the lines and spaces of the stafi', can find it in Prof. Maas's Trea- 
tise in No. 6 der Leipz. allg. mus. Zeitung von 1816. Comp. also Cteaelite YL 8. 106; 
YIL 8. 188; VIU. & 16, Ml; IX. 8. 186. 

It did not occur to me as being necessary either, to say anything against Dr. 
Xrau$e*$ method of writing music, (Leipz. allg. mus. Zeitung, 13. Bd. S. 497. 14 Bd. 
8. 117, 133,) whii h would take away all indications of the pitches of tones and would 
rob US of nearly all the advantages of our ludicationn of the lengths of tones, while 
H would, on tho other hand, most wonderfully sharpen up our eyesight in msasoring 
tho Isngths of notes snd would eoavsrt a oomsMn mnsis writer into a goomatsr, or 
perhaps even a geometer into a writer of music. It moreoTer seema unnecessary hero 
to declaim against the introduction of a mode of writing notes whose ideal is tho 
qrlinder of a barrel-organ. 



DIVISION V. 



DISTANCES OF TONES.— INTBRTAL8. 

(A.) 

IDBA. 

§ XXXII. 

Thus fkt we have acquired a knowledge of the tones, of their names, 
and of the manner in which they- are written. In all this, every tone has 
appeared hy itself: but we will now examine them in tkur nmhtal rwUoiem 
SI tUuaUd om stoes another; toe vfiU temUmfHaU thm m tvlsfm to tMr 

AfiftHt COMJWfWilSf olissfisiif • 
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The relation of two tones of like elevation is called unison. 

The relation, however, of two tones jwt exactly cqvnl ?>? point of pitch, 
the difference between the elevation of one tone and that of another, the 
distance from a higher to a lower lone is called an interval, i. e. an inter- 
mediate space, separation of tones, distance of tones. (Another significa- 
tkm appropriate to the teehnical word mUrval, which dpee not belong to 
the present connection, we ihall become acquainted with in the doctrine of 
chords.) 

Our technical language has a name for every conceivable interval within 
the limits of oar sjstem of tones, and thereby affords us the convenience 
of being able to name every greater or smaller difference in the pitch of 
tones. 



(B.) 

vumniCAL HAHas ow mtbbtals. 

^ XXXIll. 

The name of every interval deprads, first of all, upon the noihber of 
degrees which it embraces; or, in other words, in the naming of intervals it 
is first observed how many i^aces on the staff the two tones are apart. 
The distance from any one place of the staff to the next higher or lower is 
called a degree, A note which stands one pUue higher on the staff than an- 
other, as e. g, one is on a line, and the other next above or below the line; 
— • * or J e , e. g, o— d, e— f, &c.,— is said to be one degree dUtant 
from it. 

Of two notes, one of which is in this way one degree higher than the 
other, the lowest is railed (he first, prima or the prime, and the hifrher one 
is called t/ie second, secunda or secoTid : and the interval, the distance between 
the two different tones, is itself called a eeeond. 

The interval between two notes, one of which is two degrees, t. e. two sec- 
onds, higher than the other, where consequently the upper one, reck<Mied 
onward from the lowest or first, is t)ie third, or, briefly, the interval extend- 
ing over three note-places, as ^^ * or 0 * • , is called a third, as e. ^. 

ff— fc» Uf g» kc. 

Two notes which are three degrees distant fiwm one another, and whose 
interval accordingly embraces femr places, as ^ • or ^ ^ . constitute 

a fourth^ as e. g. c — f, f— b, b — e, and the like. 

The interval of fire places, as e. g. c — g, is called a ffth ; of sir, a 
sixth ; of seven, a seventh ; of eight, an eighth ; of nine, a ninth ; of ten, a 
tenth; of eleven, an eleventh; of twelve, a twelfth; of thirteen, a thir- 
teenth; of fourteen, a fourteenth; of fifteen ^ a fifteenth; of sixteen , & six- 
teenth ; of seventeen, a seventeenth. 

It Is Mtremely rare, however, to reckon so far at this: for the most part 
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only the first eight of the above designations are used. As we heretofore 
perceived the Succession of the letters to repeat itself from 8 to 8, and as the 
eighth note-place is again designated by the same letter as the first (§ XVI,) 
■o the ninth, Inaamueh as it is the eighth degree from the second or the sec- 
ond from the eighth, and thus as it were another sscmid, difotng only in 
the circumstance that it occurs after a renewed application of the measuring 
scale, is also again called a ueond. In the same way the tenth is called 
the third, because it is as it were a renewed third, only taken within the 
compass of a higher octave: so the eleventh is rerrarcUd as the fourth: the 
twelfth, as the fifth: the fifteenth, as the octave: the sixteenth, as the sec-^ 
end again, &c. as is shown by the following set of numbers anranged under 
one another: 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


SI 


22 



S3 23, &c. 

The higher numerical names of the intervals, however, are not entirety 
superjlnmis ; for, on the one hand, they arc needed where it is requisite to 
point out definitely at what distance from the first tone a third is to be under- 
stood: whether g. it is to be taken as an actual third, as c — e, or the 
tenth, as c — e, or even th^; seventeenth, as c — e; and, on the other, the 
appellation ninth, in particular, is employed in a certain specific case which 
will be mentioned hereafter. Theory, § 77 seq. 



§ XXXIV. 

The reckoning of intervals is always from helew upwardt, as we hare hith- 
erto proceeded, and the term third, e. g. always signifies the third degree 
reckoned ufwardt^ and accordingly an interval in the opposite directi«m 

would be expressed by the additional appellation under or lowers as e. g» 
the lower third from G, the imoer^J^ih from B, the tinder oettate fr«n e, fcc. 



(C.) 

▲ccBsieaT jTAims or iiiranyALs. 

In the foregoing treatment of intervals according to the number of their 

degrees it must have occurred to every reader, that not unftwquently intor> 
vals of very different extent are found under one and the same numerical 
name. JS. g» we called the interval e— f a second, as well as f— g; while 
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the former is only half as lar^e as the latter; for, Um one embraces tkrm 
keys, while tho other embraces only tiiH). 

Consequently the number of the degrees is not alone sufficient to deter- 
mine exactly the magnitude of the distance between the tones, and of coarse 
the numerical names alone aie not adequate to the exact designation of 
this distance ; but it is necessary that we look farther for some m^hod 
whereby intervals of the same number of degrees and of the same numeri- 
cal name, though atUl of diffisrent magnitude can be definitely designated 
and the exact distance of the tones from one another he made known: the 
method adopted for this purpose is th^ of adding to the numerical name e 
more 9pee^, dittnutive ^ipeUatwn, or aeeeimry lUMie, diowing whether the 
internal is of the larger or of the smaller species. 

We will accordingly now become acquainted with the intervals in this 
respect; we will learn to reckon them not merely, as heretofiwe, according 
to the number of their degrees^ but will learn also to measure them aocofdillf 
to their fnagnitude^ and to designaU and name them hereafter with mere 9^ 
^i/fe and accurate appellations. 



(!•) 

SMALL AMD LA&Gfi INTERVALS. 
§ XXXVl. 

We find, even in the scries of the natural tones, intervals of otic and the 
mme numerical name, which are at one time of the larger species, and at 
another of the smaller. To the former we naturally give the distinctive 
accessory name ** large" or great i" to the latter, **malL"* 



* The Cenns **isrft*' and **raal/,** it will b« perceived, are here employed in the 
plarc of the more usual terms "iiMyor " nnd " minor.'" The former arc nn exact and 
literal translation of tlic terms which the author him.-^elf employn, and while it is desi- 
rable this hccount to adopt them in the translation, it is also desirable for the still 
nore importaot reason that tliey are more timpie and inttUigiUe than those which we 
have been acemtoned to use in their stead. ** Large *' and ** small,** being pore 
English words and among the most familiar and earliest known of all the words of oar 
language, have a decided advantage over the Latin words " major " and " minor," on 
the score of being more universally and easily intelligible and of making at once a 
more clear, distinct, and peifect imprearimi. Words of the old Saxon stock, each as 
OTory English or American child has been faniHar with from his cradle, seem, for this 
reason, to be TOiy especially adapted to be used as technical terms. There has for yeata 
been n deepeninjj ronviction in the mind of the translator that a great error is committed 
in the mstruction books of most of the arts and sciences, in using too profusely terms 
which are borrowed from foreign or dead languages. The effect of such a meaeure 
most be, asit certainly is, to oboooie what it sbonld be a qiecial purpose to make plaii. 
Of an the books in the world, eee of elemental hMtractieasheeld be tho smst shnpla 
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In the fint place we find (as has been abfeadj obeerved), 
(a.) two different tpeda of seeomiti .or, in other words, the slap fi»m one 
tone to another lying next to it in the series of the tones of the long keys is 

at one time larger, and at another smaller, just according as it occupies 
either the 'distance from the tone of one key to that of the next higher, as 

e. e — f, or to the second following, so (hat between the lowest and the 
highest key there is still one intermediate key, as e. g. f — g. The former 
distance is called a small [or minor} second, and the latter a large [or mo/or] 
second. 

On going through the scries of the natural tones we shall find the degree 
or second G^D or e— 4, lu:» large; D — £ likewise large; Er—F small i 
F— G, G^A, and A— B large; and B— c again tm/Ul: 



C D E F G A Be d, &c. 

Large, large, small, large, large, large, small, large. 

In addition to these large and small seconds lying in the series of the nat- 
ural tones, many other great and small degrees or seconds also may be 
formed by means of chromatic elevations or depressions of one of the 

tones or of both. E. g. 

Small seconds: fft— g, c^— d, g^— a, d*f— e, a#— b, e#— ffT, b#— ci^, 
fx— g#; a— b*», d— e'^, g— a**, c— d', f— g^ B'— ct>, e'— f, a''— b"*'. 

Large seamds: e—ftfty B—ciff, fff— gi^, c#--d#, g^atf , dtf— e#, a^j^— 
e#-fx: Bb— c. eb— f. a«»— b">, db— c"», g»>— a^, cl»— db, fb— gb, 
Bbb— cb. 

Many call these large degrees or large seconds also irhole df green, and 
the small ones half degrecx, because the latter as has been before observed, 
are in a manner only half as large as the former. Sometimes al so ev en the 
terms tehoU and half tones have been used in this sense. Com. § XXXVIII. 1 . 
■ (b.) In like manner also two different thirds are found in the series of the 
natural tones, according as the two degrees of which the third consists are 
both large, as in the third C — £, F — A, G — B ; or the one is great and 
the Other smalls as D— F, E— G, A— c, B-~d, thus: 

swuM. large. tmali. 




targe, emott. 

A third consisting of two small degrees does not occur in the series of the 
natural tones, because in this series no two small degrees come next to one 
another. (Comp. the diagram above.) 



and intelligible, and in order to its beooming so, it derives very great advantages from 
evployiag, as Ikr as poMble, for ita teeknieal teitaM, the plain, easy, and oniverMJly 
fiuniliar words of oar own language. — It ie in pursuance of this conviction, that the 

translator feeln mllpci upon, so far a8 he can conceive himself justified in so doin£;,com- 
patibly with a due deterence to authority and established usage, to discard whatever is 
foreign in the mode of expression and to substitute in its place the most familiar sim- 
pUeity. 

fat aeeordanoe whb the above principle, the word <' large '* or ** great ** ia need ibr 
-medori** and **small," for "minor." Thus "major*' second, "major'* third, &e. 
les larire second, large third, kc; and **M««er" seeCMld, **aitMr". tbild, lie 
small second, small third, &c.-~Ta. 
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"Resides the above mentioned small and large thirds, lying in the seriefl 

of the natural tones, many others of the same magnitude may also be f ViTmod 
by a chromudc raising or lowering ol" out or both of the tones?, as e. g. 

S?nail thirds: f^a, c^--e, g^^--b, dtf— f#, a#— c^f. e^f— gf^, b#— d*. 
fx— a^f, &C.; g— b"*, c— e«», 1-^^, &»— dl>, «•»—«•>, A^^, d**— 

Large thirds : d— f A— c^i^, e— g#, B— d^, f a#, c#— gi* — bs*, 

dtf— fx ; B''— <i, ef— g, Ab— c, d''— f, g^— bb, cb— e'', ft- — a% 

Bbb--db ... 

(c.) So also in the aeriei of natural tones we find two different species of 
jwrthtf eccording as Wo of the three degrees indnded by the firarth ue 
large and one is small, or aU three are large. A fourth of the fimner spe- 
cies we again denominate a jmsff finarUtt and one of the lattw species a 

lar^ fourth, 

C—F, D— G, E— A, G— c. A— d, B— « are small fourths: F— B is a 

Jaro e fourth. 

Exaiiiph's of small fourths, which are formed by chromatic transpositions, 

are aa followij: 

f4*— b, c4?— fi^, Gi^—d^, d#-g#, A#— d;**, bff— e#, f x---b#. 
au5.; f— bb, B^-^b, eb— a)>, A"»— db, db— gb, Gb— cb, cb— fb, fb^bb. 

Examples o£ large- fourths by chromatic transpositions: c — f#, G— c^, d 
— g#, A— d^^, c— a^, B— c^, f?^_b#.c^fx,&c.; B'*— e, eb— a, Ab— d, 

d*'— g, G^-c, c^*— f, f'— b'', Bt>b— eK &c. 

Instead of small fourth, the expression pure fourth [perfect fourth] is fre- 
quently used, and instead of large fourth, the term superfuous fourth is 
sometimes employed. But we find it more consistent and congruous to use, 
for distinguishinfi the two species of intervals occurring in the scries of the 
natural tonoH, the terms small and large, as distinctive accessory names 
that are perfectly uniform and universal, and to reserve the accessory terms 
superfluous and dimimshed, for the intervals which are of the species men- 
tioned in the following section. 

Moreover the large fourth is not imfrequently called the false fourth, 
sometimes also tritone, because it embraces three large, so called whole 
degrees, (three whole tones.) 

(d.) Fifthi also are found of two different sises, according as two of 
the four degrees of which a fifth consists are small, and two are large, or 
three are large and only one small. The only small fifth is B— f. All the 
rest are large. 

Small fifths by means of chromatic transpoaittcms: F#— c, oH' — g, — 
d, di^-a, A:f^— e, effc— b, B#— f^, ¥^-c^, ; e— bb, a— e">, d— a^ 6 

— dt', c— g^ F— cK B^'— f", c^—h^^' . 

Large fftfis: B-f#, F#-c#, c#— g#, G#— <i#, d#— a#. A#-e*, e#f— 

B#— fx ; Bb— f, eb—b; Ab— eb, db— «b, G»»— db, cb— g^ pb— 

cb, B**"*— f •» , 

Instead of the name small fifth, the term diminishedf or /kite fifth is fre- 
quently used; and instead of the word lar^e, the term pure [or perfect] is 
not unfrequently employed. But here again we prefer to remain true and 
uniform to the mstinguishing accessofj names which we have once adopted. 
(Comp. remarks under c.) 

It will moreover be observed here that the small fifth is the same in re- 
spect to the number of keys as the large fourth, and thus is, in this point 
of view, equivocal. We shall hereafter recur to this subject again. 
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(e.) Thai is called a small fixth, two of whose five degrees aretmaO, and 
three large. But if four of these degrees are large and only one is small, 

the sixth is called a large sUth. Accordingly the sixths E— c, A— f, B— g, 
are small ; tlio.se C — A, D— B, F— »l, Ci — e, arc larf^e. 

Small sixths hy chromatic transpositions are as follows: — d, c^t — a, 
G^e, d^i— b, A^?— i>^, Eff— cff, B?f-gtf, F^^— d^f,— ; d— b^ G--el>, c 
— a**, F— dl>, IBf*^^, Eb-o, Ai*— f b, d»^"». 

' Large sixths, by chromatie transpositions, are as follows: A — fff, E—c^, 
B— g^, F4f— d??, cff— atf, G^^— d^f— b?f, A*— f ^ ; B^*— g, Ei»-«c, 
A''— f, d^— b'', G!'— e^ c^'— a^ F"— d\ B''*'— g^ 

(f.) In like manner (jtcur small and large scccntlts, according as four of 
the six degrees of which th<' seventh consists arc large and two are small, 
or five are large and only one is small. All the sevenths in the natural se- 
ries of tones are small, except the two C — B, and F — E. 

Other small sevenths by means of chromatic transpositions are as follows: 
cf-b, G?f-&, D:rt«^f, A^f— gff. Eff— dif. B^^— a:i, F'*— e#; 
C— bb, F— B'>— a*', Eb— d^, Ab— gt», Db— c", Qb—fb, cb—bb. 

Large srrmthy in the same way are as follows: G — f<^, D — c^f, A — gff, 
E— d,^. B-a#, F^— es?, c?*-b^, G^-f^; B"— a, Eb— d, A^^-g, Db— c, 
G"*— f, c^— bb, F"— e, Bbb_a''. 

(g.) The octave in the natural series of tones everywhere occurs of one 
and the same magnitude; or, as it b usually expressed, it occurs only as a 
purt octave, there is no case in which one is found greater than another. 
Hence the terms maU and grtat cannot be predicated of lAs actam, nor, for 
the same reason, of the prime, 

(h.) Small and great ninthtt tenths, deoentkf, &c. are only repetitions of 
snwll and great seconds, thirds, fourths, &c. 



(2.) 

DIMINISUfiD AND SUPERFLUOUS INTfiKVALS. * 

§ xxxvu. 

We have seen that in the natural series of tones, intervals occur of one 
and the same numerical name, while yet they are of two diflerent magni- 
tudes. The difference between large and small intervals evecy where 
amounts to jutt one bey. Greater differences than this do not there occur; 
but such larger differences may be produced by the help of a chromatic 
transposition of at least one of the two (ones, as, e. ff. n second f — g#, ' 
which is larger than the one hitherto known to us under the term large,'— ^ 
also a third d*^ — f, which is smaller than a small third, &.c. 

Intervals which are by one k< tj larger or smaller than they occur in the 
series of the natural tones, that is, one key larger than large, or smaller than 
small, — arc called super Jittotts, and diminished. (Comp. remark at § XVII. 
No. n.) 

[8] 
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§ XXXVUI. 

Accoidinfjly, 

(I.) 'J'Ir' Il lation brtwoon two tones, both of which stand on one and the 
same degree or jdace of the stati', but one of which is one key higlier than 
the other, as p. g — g#, ab — a, and the like, is denominated a superfluous 
prime, because the dilference of pitcli between the two tones is by one K.< y 
greater than it is in tlie case of tlic prime in the series of the natural tones. 
(That is to say, in the latter case, bctweeu two tones, both standing on one 
and the Mine degree of the staff, there is no difference at all : but c and 
are separated by the distance of one key, and, accordingly, the dilforence 
• between two tones situated on one and the same degree of the ataflT can 
amount to one key more than in the series of the natural tones. 

The superfluous prime is thus, as it rt;spects the number of keys, equiva- 
lent to (he small second (or small so called half-tone degree,^ XXXVI. 1), 
and hence aiiibtnuous. For, the superfluous prime, as t . p. <; — g*, aa 
the small second, g — a^, consists of two tones of two immediately proxi- 
mate keys, and the two appear on the piano>ibrte precisely alike. 

Still however the two are essentially different. For two tones which in 
relation to one another make out a superfluous prime, stand both together 
on one and the same degree of the stali' and are distinguished only by a 
chromatic sign; both obtain their name from one and the same letter; the 
only difference is, that one is distinguished by a chromatic character attached 
to it; e. i'. G^' — (», G — G*. Hut in the case of the small second all this 
is diflereiit: there, each of the two tones stands on n difi'erent ajid separate 
degree of the stall', and each is designated by a distinct letter, as e. g, 
)PtP-Q, G — Al>, &c. (Indeed, if we bring into calculation the fact that the 
tone G , e. p. is not properly quite so high-— or at least ou^ht not to be — as 
XlXj. it will appear, in th\< point of view, that the mterval G— Gil is 
not strictly quite so large as the one G — A^.) 

It results from the first mentioned great smUarUy of the small secoiul 
ami the superfluous piinic, that both have received the common name of a 
hu!f-'')>i'' or half degree, (i; WXVn; and it is a consequence of tlu* last 
mentioned d iff err nee, that, for the sake of a more exact and specific dis- 
tinction, the small second is called a large halj-tom [or a large lialj'-degree]^ 
while tbb superfluous prime is denominated a small half-tone [or a small 
half-degree'] . (This is truly a somewhat remarkable and at any rate rather 
an obsciire mode of expression.) 

The superfluous prune is often called also a chromatic interval (Comp. 
remark at § XVII. No. 10): (because the two tones differ only so much 
from one another as a chromatic transposition-sign makes them, ) or a ekro- 
viifir ha'f-tn:ir or sr/nifnnr (see renia>-k above referred to); and, in contra- 
distinction from this, the small sectuid or large half-tone [halt^egreej is 
called a diatonic half-tone [a diatonic half-degree]. 

We prefer, insteiul of all these particular appellations, to use in all eaaea 
the terms superfluous prime and small second: by which means the whimsical 
distinction of great half and small half, of diatonic half and chromatic half 
tones [half-degrees] is at once spared. 

So also the expression half-degree (§ XXXVI. a.) should be avoided,* 



* Ths author's opinkMi that the tstm ha^'dssrse shonld be disearded is doobtlsH a 

just one. Its use is not ro&lly necessary in- any case, while iti abandonment, in com- 
mon with that of the other tenna ka^ -t4m*» smitom, ehromeiie tatenw/, and the 
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because at one time under this term 18 understood a superfluous prime (a 
chromatic or small half-tone), and at another a small second (a diatonic or 
large half-tone), whereby there easily arises a confusioo of ideas which 
can only with dilHciihy he avoided by the appendage large and maUt as 

large half-tie crre, \mall halj-drirrre. 

In contradistinction front the superfluous prime, the non-supcrtluous, the 
real unison (§ XXII), is usually called the pure prime. 

(3.) A feeoH^ is said to be dminiMkei when it b still smaller by one key 
than the small second, as e. g, g# — a^, d#— ai> — bt>, e^^ — f, Bi^— c, 
fx—g, c^_d, C^^"*, g^; B— ct>, c— f\ a-b^'^ d— eW, g— a"***. 
Tliis is hence, so to speak, an enharmonic interval, or, in other wordn. it is 
the relation subsisting between two enharmonicnlly parallel tones (§ XIX.) 
iiiui therefore is in itself an equivocal interval XXI.), inasmuch as on 
the piuno-lorto it appears as a pmr prime. 

The superfluous second is still larger by tiie distance of one key than the 
great second, as e. g. B'' — cff, f — g<*, c — d?*, g — a^, d— c^*, a — h^, e — fx, 
b— c^; e"*— f#, a**— b, d^— e, g'^—a, c''— d, f''— g, B '''— c, e*'"— f. 

(3.) mmimMi ikhdt are as follows: e^T— «^ f#— al>, B— d^ e— g , 
A-HS«», d— fk, g— b"»b;-^tS#-bb, d^l^f, A4Mj. e#-g, Bff-d, fx-a. 
ex — e, g^' — b. In respect to keys, the diminished third is a large second, 
e. g, C4f— I># is the same thing as Di>— El*. 

Superjbumt thirdt m as follows: e<'— g#, B^'— df , f— a#, o-^, g— b#, 
d_f ^ A— c^*. e-gx;— A''— c#, d^— f#, g^— b, c»'— «, f^— a, Btofe-d. 



like, would evidently b« attended witli llie advan(ai.'e-i vliicli tlio aiKhor Piig-ecati*, 
namely: it would, on the ono hand, conduce to biaiplinty by uiuluruily eiuployuig only 
one teim anstoad of half a doioo; while, on the other, it would leave a tem to be es« 
durively employed which is entirely specific end definite, a term which would always 
point out precisely and unequivocally the thinjj inlcnd»id. The Xextti tujterflvovit prime 
tmiformly means the interval between the tone denoted by a certain letter and a tone 
denoted by the same letter when ttliurped or Hutted; while the term small second aa 
onifiNnnly means the interval between the tone denoted by any letter and the tone de- 
noted by the next letter above when the latter w flatted, or the next letter below when 
the latter b aharped, and also the intcr\a! between the third and fourth, and between 
the seventh and eif^bth degree* of the so called natural scale; and thus all is made 
simple, clear, and detinite. 

And moreover, whenever wo might have oecanon to xpeak of the distances between 
the •neceenve letters or tonee of the ecale, without the formality of giving them their 
tedmical interval namea, we could call them, ae the author does, large dtgrtu and 
mall degrtti. 

If however the choice were to !)e made Iicfween the n?e of the terms Aa//'-rfeirr(?e 
and half-tone, it is plain that the author w ould (l'>i ide with the translator in preCerrinir 
the former. It is on this ground that the trani^lalor has, to a limited extent, adopted 
the term kalf-dtgru. It was thought that the eettled and uaiveiaal custom, which 
has obtained with the Amoricans and the Englteh, of using the terms Ioim, stsiftos*, 
Ite. would scarcely permit a total abandonmfiif . at present, of all analoir'Hjs terms, 
leaving none that could be cmpIoyr<l :\s subatilutes and could be applied in substan- 
tially the same way. The term hulj-ui^ne therefore has been adopted a.s the leas of 
two svils.^Ta. 
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' (4.) DimmiMt fourtki, i iitQl HnaUer than maU fouUH, are as 

Si^pei^icoitf fiurths in ow sense of that tenn, t. e. fourths bj one degpree 
larger Uian large footths, are as follows: f— b#, — b, c—f*^, bb^— «, 
E'^o- A4f, Sec— That the term superfluous fourth is used bj many music 

teachers in a diflerent sense, has ahready been obser\'cd on page 56. 

(6.) Diminished fifths in our sense of the word, i. e. fifths smaller by one 
degree than the small firths, are as follows: 

and the like. Here also we again call attention to the fact, as remarked 
on page 5G, that many musicians understand a diiferent thing under the 
term diminished fifth. 

Superfluous fifths are as follows: C—iJ4, G— d#, A^*— e, e— b#, F^—c, 
B— f^, B''^— f, and so on. 

(6.) Diminuhed tilths are as follows: B — gb, A#— f, e^h-c, £ — c^^, 
Fx-d. D— B^k, F4^-d^ «Ms. 

Superfiuaus sixths: Eb— c#, QI*— e, F— d#, G— e#, cb^, Bkb_g, 
E-C*, At>— f#, fcc. 

(7.) Dimimshed snentks are as foUows: B— a^ G#— f, C«— B^ Btf a , 
G— fl», F*— e, F— e»>«», F#— e"», Bus. 

&f|wr^iiottff«iwn<A».- F^— e, c— b#, G—f^, Ebb— d, At»— g#, lie. 

(8.) The octave also, which in the series of the natural tones we found 
to be only of one and the same magnitude— only pure (or perfect), page 57, 
can, by chromatic transposition, be presented as muiQer and grvotsr than 
it is in the series of the natural tones. In the one case — i. e. when small- 
er, — we apply to it the torm diminiahcd ; in the other, the term suptrfiuous, 
as, diminished octave, si/perfli/ous octave. 

Diminished octaves are as follows: E — eb, Df^ — d, F — f", B# — b, C'* — c#, 
Et>— ebt), &.C. 

Superfluous octaces: E^— c, B^— b, D—di^, Fi>— f, B— bff, C#— c><, 
Et>D— et>, &.C. 

In contradistinction from the diminished and the superfluous octave, that 
which is neither diminished nor snperfluoos, is, as we have already obserr- 
ed, called the pure octave. 

(9.) Diminished and ttiperjbuus niuthst tenths, &c. are only repetitions 
of the like seconds, thirds, be., one octave enlarged. 



(3.) 

DOUBLY DIMIMSUfiO AND DOUBLY SUPERFLUOUS INTERVALS. 

§ XXXIX. 

Doubly diminished and doubly superfluous intervals are also conceivable, 
as e, g. a doubly superfluous second: — att, — a douhly superfluous octave: 
G^'gtl, — \A, — a doubly diminished octave: Gft— g^, Btt — b'', £cc. 
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Indeed, even more than doubly dimimahed and doubly superfiuous intervals 
ma/ be conceived of. 



p.) 

^ SIGNS FOR THE DIFFERENT INTERVALS. 

§ XL, 

For the purpose of representing the different distances of tones by short 
sicjns, we find it convenient to employ our ordinary figures, making the 
figure 2 represent the interval of the second; the figure 3, a third; 4, a 
fourth, &.C. We will specifically designate the small [or minor] intervals 
by a dot placed uefoue the figure, and the large [or majorl interval.s by a 
dot placed after the figure; the diminished intervals by tico dots before the 
figure, and the superfluous by two dota placed after the figure. 
According to this plan 

the ugn *Q, e. g. deootes a small sixth, 
" " 6* a large nzth, 
<( •< ctS > a diminished sixth, 
<« <* 6** a superfluom sixth; 



(E.) 

■ 

BauirocAunss of intibtals. 

§ XLI. 

By casting a glance over all the intervals hitherto enumerated, it will be 
observed that they are all without exception equivocal. We have already 
directed attention to this equivocalness in some particular instances, as e. g. 
in the case of the small fii\hs, the superfluous prime, and the diminished 
second. But all the rest also arc of the same character. 

To wit, in respect to the number of keys, the following intervals coincide: 
(1.) Tyin^e intervals with otlu rs that are small. This is the case in re- 
spect to the larg»: fourth and small fifth, as e. g. F — and B— f, G{} — d and 
d — gtt, and the like. * 
(2.) Large intervals with diminished intervals, namely: 
(a.) The large second with the diminished third, as e. g. B — cl{ and 
B— d^ c— d and BjJ— d, &.c. 

{h.) The large thirds with diminished fourths, as, t* g, c— e and o — fi^, or 
B||' ' e* 

(c.) The 5* with the as «. g, E^B and E— c^; o— g and BH— g; 
(tf.) The 6* with -7, as e. g. A— ()( and A— gl>, BI*— g and Aff-g; 
(tf.) 7* with mS, as s. g. C— B and C^i»r a and AS— a. 
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(9.) SrmS illtoivals cemcide with others that aie 

(a) The .2 with 1" 
(A) «' .3 2.. 
(c) " .4 " 3" 
(<i) " .6 " 5" 
(e) -7 fi" 

In like manner it will be found that dimiitished intervals coincide with 
superjluous, and vice versa: e. g. "6 and 4"; E^J — c and F — BU, &.c. 

All the intervals might now, though in a less extended and formal man- 
ner, be again gone through m respect to the point here involved, and per- 
haps a table be made out after the following form: 

** Two tones belongiaf to one and the- same kej, n»j be either a pure uiisoD» as 
«. g. c — 0, or a diminished second, as t. g. e — f^.** 

*' Two tones belonging to two immediately proximate keys, may be either a super* 
fluous prime, or a small secood, or a doubly diminished third, as e. g. e— e{}, e — ^f, 
elf— gl>, &c»» 

** Two tones, when one kej lies between, ean be either 2* , es «. g . 1^, or ••S, 

e— gi>, &c." 

** Two tones, between wbieh there are two keys, may be — &c. &c." 



(F.) 

INVERSION OF INTERVALS. 

§ XUI. 

If the lower of ttoo different tones, is raised by one octave or by a double oe- 
tavet &c. so that it becomes higher than the other which before was the high- 
est ; or, which amounts to the same thinjj, if (he higher /one is lowered by 
octaves until it. comes to be lower than the other, short, if the two terms 
of an interval are reversed so that the lowest becomes the highest and the 
highest lowest, as e. g. if the lowest tone of the interval represented here 
at J J 

— ^-f 



is transposed hy an octave higher as at K, 

K — 



or if the higher is made an octave lower as at L, 



(which last b the same as it respects the point in questimi, inasmoch as it 

amounts to the same thing, whether the lower tone is raised above the 
higher or (he higher is put down below the lower, since in either case the 
lowest becomes the highest, and the highest lowest,) an inversion of ai 
terval [or a twming •/ an interval uptide <2oisn] is said to take place. 
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ThuB the feNgomg example in K i« an invenion of that in J, or, which 
'is the aame thing, J ia the inveraion of K. For if K ia again inverted, the 
podtioo J again oeenrs, as a matter of course. Accordingly the two diflhr- 
ent poaiti<Nia are, aa well backwarda aa forwarda, leciprocally inveruona of 
one another. 



^ XLIII. 

Ab the nature of an inversion consists in the circumatance, that, of tw6 
different tones, the lower becomes the higher, or vice versa, it foUowa, 

(1.) That the uniaon or pure prime is not susceptible of inversion, be- 
eanae, of two tones, neither of which ia higher than the other, tkakigktr 
cannot of course be placed under the lower; and it follows, 

(3.) That, in order to invert two timea which are farther from one an- 
other than a diminished octave, the upper tone must be lowered two or 
more octaves, or the lower raised two or more octaves, or both at the same 
time mutt be miitually transpoted by one or more octaves. For if, in order to 
invert a ninth, if you pleaae, aa e. g. e— f at » in the following example, 

i k ^ kk tt m 



♦ 

we were only to raise the lower tone e by one octave as at it, the hitervat 

e — f would then be changed only into e — f, in which case the e would still 
remain below the f, and so consequently there would yet be no inversion. 

An inversion is not effected until the e is raised by two octaves^ as T — e, as 
at I. So likewise the example at i is not inverted by the transposition kk, 
the inversion not occurring until as at ^ or zn. 

So also the pure octave cannot be aaid to be inverted in such a form aa 
at k and kk, but only aa at 2 and //. 

i ^ Kk tt 

m mm m 



and the aaperfluona octave also, fig. t , ia not inverted aa at A and Wc, bvt 
only as at 0, and m. 



i k ^S: uk tt 
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INTERVALS. 



§ XLIV. 

i 

It is plaiii to be seen, that, in werj inyenioii, the distances of the tones 
do not remain the same. The two 4ones which in the example on page 62, 
at J, were at the distance of a second from one another, become, on being 
inverted as at K or L, a Hoenih apart: or, according to the usual wajr of 
■peaking, a second becomes by inversion a seventh. In like manner the 

third becomes by inversion a sixth, as, r. g. e— e becmne e— ^, or C— «; 
the fourth becomes a fifth, as c — f; ^— e or F— c: (for which reason there- 
fore many call the second, third, and fourth radical hUereait, and the rest 
derived iniervab,) And since, as we see, every thing here holds good 
reciprocally taken, as well one way as the other, it foUows that, vice verse, 
the 7th becomes changed by inversion into a 3d, the 6th into a Sd, aod the 

Ml into a 4th; e. g, d — e becomes c-h1 or e~'3; e— « becomes e— e or 

c— e; 7-HB becomes c — for e— T. (Hence we can with equal propriety 
call the 7th, 6th, and 6th radical intervab, and regard the 2d, 9d and 4th 
as derived from them.) 

A general view of the above alterations and derivations » presented by 
the following table: 

The Sd becomes a 7th, 



w 


Sd 


(C 


6th, 


1 ( 


4th 


< < 


5th, 


(( 


5th 


<( 


4th, 


( ( 


Gth 


<( 


3d, 


(( 


7th 


(( 


2d, 


3, 


4, 


5. 


6. 


6, 


6, 


4, 


5. 



where the highest figure or number always stands opposite to the lowest, 
and the lowest opposite to the highest; because, iu au iaversion, the whole 
is reversed. 

The pure octave alone gives by inversion no other interval, but present;} 
again a pure octave, and consequently only the same interval again in a 
higher or a lower position. 

Moreover also, all intervals which are greater than a pure octave, as e. g, 
iha tmtkt the nintk, kc, and even the tuperjbimu octave itself give likewise 
no peculiar intervals of their own, but only the same as the third, the 
second, the super^uous prime, &c. 



^ XLV. 

Hie reumrks which transpired in the foregoing section relative to the 
numerical names of intervals, apply, for like reasons, also to the accessory 
names. An interval with the accessory name tmtJl becomes one with the 
Bccessoiy name large m great, and the reverse; a dimhmked interval be- 
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Hoiiff nttr? al bei 


eooMM a 


1, M foUowi: 










.« — 


— .2 




mS — 1- 


— ..2 


.3 — 6. 


— .3 




-3 — 6«« 


— "3 


•4 — o» 


— .4 




••4 — - 


— -4 


•5 _ 4* 


— .6 




••5 — - 4m 


— -6 


•6 — S« 


_ .6 




m6 — > 




•7 — 


— .7 




••7 — 


— m7 








M$ 




Of 




•4, 


•6, .6, 


•7, 








4*t S., 





aad ••'2, "3, "4, "5, "G, -7, 

7.«, 6«, 6»», 4", 3", 2»». 

7. r. stnal/ srrnnH.s become /ar^c sevenths, and, on the contrary, largB 
sevenths become xma/l seconds. The small seventh becomes a lar<!e second, 
and the large second a small seventh. And so also becomes 7»«, aod 
7»» becomes ••2. ••^ becomes and the latter becomes ••8, See. 

In like manner, as can easily be perceived, doubly diminished intervalf 
becoone doubly auperfluoiia ones; and Che latter, again, doubly diminiabod 
intervals, &c. 

It might be usefiil at an exercite to go through the dillbrent inTorsions of 
the mtervab soinewhat in the following manner: 
The primt, that if to w^j, the jnirc prime is susceptible of no inveraion. 
The mtptrjimua priaie, as «. f . o-hj^, becomM the dimioislMd oetave, w C#— e ar 

The tecond becomes by inversion the seventh, that ie. 

The duatiiiaAed aaeoad baeomef the Mpeiflaoiw wreath, u, e. g. B cfc beeeaue 
C^B or cb-— b« F# — beooinet, frc 
The mall Mcond beeomea 7* ; at c f . O-^Atr beeoBiaa A|^— f , 9lc 

The lar^e eernnd becomes — &c. 
The superjluoun second becomes — &c. 
The third becomes, lie &,e. 



(G.) 

ouriBAi. ytBw of tbb uttuitals. 

^ XLVI. 

In our investigation of the intervals thus tu wo hava firaad, 

That the fifth, sixth, and seventh are inversions of the fourth, third, aad 

second. 

That the octave, ninth, tenth, flee, are onlj repetitions of the prime, 

second, third, &c. 

That, in the aeries of the natural tones, ev^ interval, except the prime 
•od the octave, presents itself under two different magnitudes, and that the 
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difFerence between large and small intenals consists in one key more or 
one key less. 

That an interval which is by one key smaller or larger than it occurs in 
the series of the natural tones, is called diminished or superfluous; that 
may interval which is 11111 laiger thaii the rapeiliuiNie b denominated doublj 
■uperflttooe, and any one that ia still smaller than the diminished ia termed 
doubly diminished; lie. 

That, finally, the large intervals become by inversion small, and, viee 
versa, the small become large; 'the diminished become snperfluous, and the 
latter become diminished; the doubly diminished become the doubly super- 
fluous, and the reverse. 

This view very much facilitatee .an acquaintance with the numsroualy 
multiplied different intervals. For if one only once understands the aeries 
of the natural tones, nothing is more easy than to distinguish the lai^ and 
small seconds, thirds, and fourths from one another, and, by comparison 
with these, to know immediately all the other intervals also,— namelj the 
large and small sevenths, sixths and fifths, as inverted small and great 
seconds, fourths, and thirds; and all the superfluous intervals, by the cir- 
cumstance that they are one key greater than the great ; and all diminished 
intervals by the fact, that that they are still smaller than the small. In a 
similar manner one comes to a knowlr cl^e of the doubly diminished and the 
doably superfluous intervals, in case such occur. 

This view not only saves an intolerable wearisomencss to the memotj, 
but it also furnishes, instead of a mere knowledge got by heart, a dear 
apprehension of the real relations of the intervals. 

It will always be quite a useful exercise for a beginner, as a method of 
practising himself into a knowledge of the intervals, to take the trouble to 
write in notes all the species of intervals separaleiy on all possible dejirees 
of the staff, and then to play them on the piano-turte. It will especially he 
well also, in writing as al)ovc suggested, not only to use interchangeably, at 
one time one clef and at another time another, but also to write the inter- 
vals not merely on one and the same staflT, but sometimes on two or more. 

In fig. 10, below, e. g. 

(Fig. 10.) 

y — ■ — 



the tone g0 is the superfluous fifth of c; e is the small sixth from gg 
snd the large third (the large tenth) from.c; gt) is the small under •sixth 
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from e (or sixth below e); c is the large under third (under tenth) 
from e. Or, fig. 1 1 : 




c is the small fiilh from fS; e> is the diminished seventh from fl), and small 
third from c; i is the diminished seventh frvMOU fK, the large sixth from e, 
the Urge fourth from e^, — fj/l b a smaU under fiiUi from c, a diminished 
under seventh from eb, a small under third (under tenth) from a; c is a 
■mall under third from eb,—- fce. 



REMARK. 

• 

The Tnu<iir!il literati have disputed much an to how many intercah there properly are. 
One assumtiii 52, othcrtt teach that there arc only S3, 24, or cvrn only 18, and explain 
the rest as "merely chimerical and imaginary intervals." But this view of the subject 
■0OBU to OM to be s v«t7 strmnge one, and the ettnttovenjr involvsd in it, to be both a 
aingvlsr end an tnuneanin^ one ! 

How many diffprenf grades of distance between two tones, are, in themselves and 
according to tlic nature of our nystem of tones, conceivable, we have already seen; 
the disputfi can no more bo on this point, tlian there can be a dispute in mathematics 
on the qoeation, how many diftrent magoitudoi then are! 

Tiiis Uierefore cannot properly be the imanhig of the eontottdinf paitioa; they enter 
the field only on the question, what inicrvah actvaHy occur in mufic? With thit ques- 
tion we have nothinjr to do — at leaj<t in Ihr prc^mt connection, where our only purpose 
is to adopt such a nomenclature as will atVord us a name of a definite meaning for 
ereiy eoneeivablo spoeiea of dittanoe botweon tonei, whether eneh epeciea of dtitaneae * 
oecor Ireqnentlyt or eeldom, or oven never; somewhat in the same manner as wo deiif- 
nate every point of the earth's surface, whether frequented or inaccessible, according 
to degrees of Icnjith and breadth [of longitude and latitude]. But who is found in 
this department to contend on the point, how many degrees of latitude there really are? 
whether there actually it «. g, the 89th degree } and perhapa calling thia 8Mi degree 
n diimorica], a mere fanaginaiy latltnde, beeame he tegards it impoiiible that it ever 
shoold be explored by a hnman being I 
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CHAPTER 111. 

PRELIMINARY. 

RHYTHMICS.— MEASURE OF TIME. 
DtTISION I 

» 

IDEA OF RHYTHM AND MSA8UJUS. 

* XLVII. 

The mutieal ut reijuires, in addition to the connection of difibient tonee, 
■till another propexty» which, though it is not abaolutelj enential to the 
nature of music,* has neverdideas the power of veiy much enhancing its 
beauty. This is rhythm or measured sfOMmenf, and consists in the oirenm- 
stance that the times in which the tones and combinations. of tones sound, 
are exactly measured in relation to each other by quotas or proportional 
parts, and that the times thus measured out are also accurately adjusted in 
relation to the stress of voiu respectively appropriate to each, and are symmet~ 
rically accented. 

* Ths author does not mean by this, that rhythm is not material to th* axeMenet of 
moiie, for he lepeatjidly and expressly afBims the eontraiy. He only means to say 
that rhythm is not absolutely oBsential to the essence of music, in such a sense as that 

music cannot cxift without it. A man may still preserve hi-s identity and retain his 
essential properties as a human being, though all his limbs be cut off, and all the sym- 
metry of his proportions he destroyed, and all his beauty be eflaced: he is still a man, 
it is tme; but no longer a imb of the appropriate httmaa eomeliness and beanty, no 
* longer possessed of the attributes which alone can give the appropriate grace and 
loveliness to his form, or can render hitn an object drsirahlc to heboid. It in in this 
sense that music may be robbed of rhythm, and yet be music. It is f<till music in es- 
sence, in the same way as a man is still a man, though deprived of his limbs, his pro- 
portioBS, and his beanty. 

That rhythm is material to the goodmm of nrasic, is one of the plainest of all truths. 
No property is more intlispeiiHable; none is more universally appreciated by the in- 
stinctive capacities of every musical constitution. Indeed, it is not too Vnuch to say, 
that musical genius and the rhythmical sense are co-ordinate qualities, and that the 
one asoends or descends the scale of perfection precisely with the other. It probably 
will be found universally tme, that the higher is a man*s natiVe musical genius in the 
gcnernl, the more delicate, acute, and prominent is his appreciation of rhythm. If 
tlicre be a property in music tliat can charm and enwrap the feelings and that can carry 
us away with its fascinating and delightful impressions, it is that exact, even, regular, 
unifrnm, synmstriesl moTement which we call rhythm. Of all the attributes, there- 
fine, wUdh pertab to the musical art, this should be the last to be eaerifioed.— Ta. 
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I say that rhythm iiovn not belong necrssarily to the nature of music, 
because it is a matter of fact that not all music is rhythmical or measured. 
In the usual choral singing of the church cougregatiuns, e. g. the longer or 
shorter duration of the tones in relation to one another is not at all adjusted 
to meMure, but each tone is held out at pleasure, one about as long as aiH 
other; and the most that is done is sometimes to accent this or that tone 
more or less, according to tlie greater or less stress of voice due to the syl- 
lable of the text. But after all, this is not a measured movement, it u not 
riijrthm; there is in the case no such measuring and accentual adjusting of 
the times, as we find in rhythmical music; one can beat no tune to such a 
perfbimance. 

If, on the contrary, a symmetrical measured division of the times is found 
in a piece of music, i. e. the time is distributed into exactly equal general 
divisions, and these are again diviiU d into equal parts, and the latter are 
farther separated into e(|ual smaller quotas or proportional parts, tie. and 
the duration of the tones in relation to one another is exactly measured ac- 
cording to such divisions of time, so that a general division always appears 
as a symmetrically arranged group of several smaller portions of time, and 
these taken together as a smaller subordinate group of yet smaller parts, 
and the accent is also symmetrically appoftioned^amongst all these divirioot 
of time, — ^then the music is measured and rhythmical, and sustains the 
same relation to uniythmical music, as poetry does to prase. This b the 
music by far the most in use at the present day. 

Its essential nature, accordingly, consists in a perfect aynmietry, as it 
respects the duration and the accent of the tones. This qrmmetry is desig- 
nated by the terms rhythm, measurr, and also metre. 

The doctrine of rhythm is called rythmics, and also rhytkmopceia, and 
wittrus, ' 



DIVISION U. 



THB MAEKING OF THE DUBATION OF TIMB. 

(A.) 

DURATION or THB VOTIS AND EISTS. 

§ XLVIII. 

How long or short is to be the duration of a tone, is shown, in written 
music, primarily* by the diflbrent forms of the notos. These forms, (not to 

* nam at* two ways of dMiraiftlwdnratieB Atones. Om is to hidicate it by lbs 
partieelar form efAanetu, and the otbar is to dmota it by omrtain suirib tftspnarim 
pltptd sithsr ^t the beginning of a piece of music or over particular notei along the 
eooiss of a ptoce. Tbs fonasr is wliat the anther calls ikf primtirjf method^Ta. 
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mention those employed in the most ancient times and not occurring at ail 
" at the present day,) are as follows: 

> I » called the Maxima, the largest. 



{b,) p, langa, the long; 

(c.) Jii or !c!, , llcl!, Brevis, the short, or quadrangle; 

(d.) c, Semibrevit, the halMMtt; 

(«•) r <»* J* -^MMM* the nwUeet; 

(Ji) f or J, tSbm-mtntma, the half-emallest; 

ig.) ^ or J, jFVaa or Unca^ the extended, or hooked [stemmed]; 

(A.) ^ ^ Semi'Fiua or Bis-Uhca, the half-extended or twice-crooked 

[douhle-eteouned]; , 
(t.) Sub'tem^fuia or T«r-«jua, the thrice crooked, [tripple-etem- 

med,] be. 

Each preceding note indicates, as the above names, in some of the in- 
stances, would lead one to .suppose, ahrajs a duration of time twice as long 
as the following. The time of each following note is half as long as that of 
the preeedmg, as is shown bj the diagram in fig. 13, borrowed from X^agier* 

(Fig. 12.) 

^••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••» 

d d 

•I J J J 

I j\ }. }. }. I. }. I A }. I }. }. I 

_______ • 

C^C^ZS CSuS E9^^E3 ^^223 pjcjjj 

^^^^3 ^^^^3 ^^^^3 ^^^^3 ^^^^2 ^^^^3 ^^^^3 

Hence arose the more modem German mode of designation which prob- 
ably, to most readers, is better known. To wit: the wemSbmtitt o, is taken 
as unity, and the name vihoU*niotB is applied to it. Hie mmtma, P, inasmuch 
as it is only half so long as the former, is called a hatf'-noU; the jesn-sm^ 
MM, being half as long as the so called half, is accordingly denominated 

a gvarfer-no/e, and so on: ^eighth-note; ^ sixteenth-note ^ &e. Those 

forms of notes which are greater than the temHretis have from time to time 
changed their meaning, and are at the present period but very seldom used. 
No modern names for them have, therefore, been introduced, and, in case 
they anywhere occur, they must still be called by their original namea. 
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htvis, longa, and maxima; or perhaps douUe, fcur^fold, and eigM-fM 
notes.* 

Moreover trmsirinns arc generally accustomed to teach, with entire in- 
accuracy, that the brevu has the length of Uoo measin es ; the longUt four 
meaturesi the temibrwu, ont msatuTi ; the fatittma, haJf u mtotUTB s for all 
this applies, as we shall soon perceive, only to certain species of measure, 
whereas to all the rest it does not apply. LVI. LV'III.) Yet even Siil- 
zer has adopted that gross error in his Theory of the fine Arts, in the arti- 
cle on notes. The minima has either the length of tioo quarter notes or of 
fiur eighth ftotes, &c.;~the semitrems, two half mt€s or four putrter notei, 
&c.; — the brepis, two semibrevet or utAoile notei, or four halves, &c.; — ^the 
hmga, two breves, &c. &c. 



§ XUX. 

The whole matter of the meaning and value of notes, as it has just been 
presented, reduces itself, as one perceives, merely to this, that (a.) each 

*It may not perhaps be witboafc utility, to advert la this eoaneetion to the Ite&n 
•nd French apfMUationa of the lengths of the notes. It it to he observed, however, 
in respect to these Italian and French technicnl term?, that their meaning is Ibr the 
tnoat part vrry fluctuating and undetermined; for, m itlier the Italians nor the French 
are ngrecd amoni; themselves on thia point, though the latter have more recently, since 
the tune ol' the revolution perhaps, adopted a more dotinite terminology and have re- 
tained it with a tolorahle degree of fimmeas. 
CZ!| The Maxima is hi Italisn Mutiwui, in French Maxime: 

O The LoagOt Italian Lunga^ French Longut; 

□ or lOi The Greets, lulian Breve, French Brite or Csrr#; 

O The Semibrevit, lulisn Stmibnve, French Simiirive or Demihrdve, slio Aeadf ; 

at the present time Blanche ; 
p The Minima, Italian .Afintsia, French formerly Minim or ^/aaeA«, but now i>c«t- 

blanche ; 

J Tbo Seiniininimat among the Italian theorists sad writers, Semiminina^-^anong 
practical musicians the nore usual term is un Qsorio/— French formerly JDtm<- 
si<«l«i«, but now Abtrc,- 

P The JPVms or Unea, Italian Crosui, (Comp. Remark at $ XVII.) French CroekM; 

f The Sem^iua or Bts-Unca, Italian Snnirromn, also after the Gorman method— «|| 
1$ Sedecimo ; in Fronrh formerly Scmi-Cnirhe, but nnw double rrocht; by many — 

and even in several Italian and French dictionaries, the term is very erroneously 

taken to be Bitcroma. 
f The Subumifiua or T$runea, Italiaa Bieeroma, Frendi Triple-croche. (One will 
g readily aotice that the appellation Biseromat as here employed, does not stand In 

a pioper relation to the term SemierowM (g); but yet it is now eurently used in 

this manner.) — French Triple-croche. (Previously tO the sixteenth notes being 
sailed 8mimk», the thirty-eeeond notes were termed DemkU ctocAm, 1^ which 
HMnnn there arose again among the French writers a false relation between the 

terms, and, with it, a confusion of their significations thomfelves.) 
^ Among the Italian practical musicians, this is called aemibi$cromat French Qaadrw- 
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laif er or longer note represents tke douNe, Ikt Jhmfild, tht t^fittfM, itc 

of a smaller one; but that we have no form of note to represent the three- 
foid^ the tixfoldf tke ninefold, &c. of a smaller note; and that thus, (b.) vice 
versa, each smaller note is either the or the fourth, or the eighth pait 
of the larger form of note, wliilc there is no note to Hiatingiiiah a thirds m 

sixth, a nuith, &.c, part of a larger one. 

It has been sought to supply this twofohl defect in two different wayss. 
(a.) In the lirst plare, it has been determined that a point, (originally per- 
haps a second small head of a note, placed after a note, shall enhance its 
value to the amount of one and a half of itself, so that c. g. a note other- 
wise having the value of only two halves, a so called whole, becomes, if we 
furnish it with a dot o« 
equal in Talue to three half notes; a pointed ka^ 

J. 

becomes in like manner equal to three quarter notes or six eighths J. J. 

It is practised moreover to' pat a second dot after the first; in whicli ease 
the last dot has half the valae of the first, &c.; and thus s. g. the fi>llowiiig 
form in a piece of music o«» 
• represents seven quarter notes, or fourteen eighths, &c.: namely, the semi- 
Irevis represents four quarters; the first point, two quarters; and the sec- 
ond point, half as much as the lirst, t. e. one quarter; and thus, in all, there 
are seven quarters. 

In this way wo arc enabled perfectly to represent the one-and-half fold, 
the three-fold, the six-fold, twelve-told, fccc. — and also the seven-fold, the 
fourtecn-fold, &.c. of every unpointed note; since, as was just observed, the 
form 0* represents one-and-a'^alf of the whole, or three half-notes; and 
so abo the fimn d» three quarter-notM w six eighths, or twelve sixteenths, 
lw.;^4he fi>nn 0*« represents the ; Ibid or the ll fold of ^ or 3j| half 
notes, or seven quarters, or fourteen eighths, Bus. 

(h.) In the second place, in order that we might not be limited in the 
subdivision of simple notes, exclusively to halves, quarters, eighths. Sic, 
irifi^ w trwUt,* (in French trudets, trieli, or triads, ) sextoUs, guintdet, 
and the like, have been introduced. The substance of this mode of desig- 
nation consists in representing three individual thirds of a note by three 
notes of the next smaller species, as e. g, three thirds of a whole note by 
three half notes, with a figure 3 written over them, to signify (hat these 
half notes are not designed to represent halves, but thirds of the next higher 

species of note (thirds of ^): p 

Such a form of notes is called a triole or triplet (t. «. a thing of three 
parts, a three, a three-unit form) of half-notes; and in the same manner, 

* The term trioU \& a diminutive derived from the Greek numeral adjective r^f t; or 
ftom the eomsponding Latin tru, tftrct, and beam bmsm • little ttrct. Its s ig ni fiea- 
taoa, tlwrafon, is th* saim u that of trtplei ; but inasmaeh as w« ara obliged to eau- 

ploy the terms quiniole^ «exto/c, $eptolt, &c. for similar diminutive combinations of 
notes, it is thought desirable, for the sake of uniformity, to use the term trto/< in pref. 
erenco to triplet. Tb. 
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three thirds of a half-note can be represented by writing three quarter notes 

with a fij^nrc 3 over them J and so on (comp. ^» LX.); and in a similar 

way can also he r<'j)rcsi'nt(Ml subordinute divisions into forms of live parts, 

forms of seven parts and the Uke, {^quintohs, septbnnles, &.c.) 

But all these expedients are still always defective and unsatisfactory. 
For, in the first place, as it respects the enhancing of the value of a note 

by the addition of a point, it is alter all impossible to represent in this way 
such forms as that of tiine eighths, or nine quarters, — say the nirie quarters 
of a 9-4 measure, — in a piece of music; and there is no other means of 
doing this than to change a whole note by the addition of a point into a one- 
and-a-balf fold or six-quarter note, and so also a hidfiiote into a thrcc- 
ouarter note, and tlien to hind the two together by a rnrvrd hne, ('^), 
thus: or |)erha))8 to couple together an eight-quarter note and a one- 

quarter note, thus; ^'.and the like. 

So also, the subdivision into trioles^ quintoles and the like, leaves much yet 
to desire. This subject however we can more conveniently treat in § LXII. 
The consideration of the fact, that, in more ancient times, the values of 

notes were, in the so called modn perfectOy divided into threes and threes, is 
not appropriate to the present connection, but belongs rather to the history 
of the art. 

« L. 

The different fonna of the notes or signs of tones, have different forms 
of ^ maerit of st2ence, peaueM^ or rMf/, corresponding to them as follows: 

I H. t 3C, -mr^ ^0 r, 1 H ^. &C. 

a aa h e d e f ff g ^ * 
Here also each character signifies the double of the next following: char- 
acter a or aa denotes 32 quarien, or IG halves or 8 wholes. — Character B 
denotes 16 quarters, 8 halves, or 4 wholes; character e, eight quarters; 
character (/, four; character r, two, and character f or Jf, one quarter, Stc. 

We often hear modes of expression employed in reference to this subject 
which arc entirely incorrect, or at least in the highest degree inappropriate, 
namelv: character a or an denotes eight vieasures ; character four ineas- 
ures ; character r, two measures, 5tc. A little farther on, we will show that 
this is true only in certain species of measure. 



(B.) 

DBlIOffATIOlf OF TIMB. 

§ LI. 

The above mentioned rhythmical signs indicate the duration which a tone 
or a rest is to have merely in a comparative^ rdaiive pomt of view; but not 
potttMff, absohudy or uncmdUiotully ; in other words, they merely tell 

[10] 
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how man J timet Umgtr or AorUr one tma it fftm mMlkr, but not hov^ 
loog a tone u m iite^, abtolutel/ eontidend. 

In order to indicate thit latt, tbtt it the to ealled Un^, or, at it ie alto 
tonaed, the degree o£ tkt fftkmkal movemeni, or the meaanre, the on^ 
method practiaed, until modem timet, wat to emploj the teehnical temt, 
alkgro, andante, adagio, and many othert, or the eoireapondent tetam in 
the vernacular language of each country where mutic was written. 

But as these desirrnations are very uncertain and variable, the nece^ity 
of a more sure scale for the measurement of time has long been felt. (See 
Leipz. Musikal. Zcitung, 1813, No. 1!7, S. 441.) 

To meet this exifience, various Miachines have been invented and pro- 
posed since the seventeenth century, under the names of Measure-'me usurers. 
Measure-clocks, Musical Time-measurers, Chronometers, Rkythmometers, Me- 
irometers, Measure^ndicatorst Tempo-iiidicators^ and the like, which were 
intended to strike quicker or slower, just according as they were regulated 
to thia or that particular nomber; and hence, in compliance with thia plan, 
moaical compoaera, inatoad of employing the teehnical tenna ABegro, Aat- 
dante, and the like, were now, with reference to theae atriking iM^iitfi^^ 
hereafter merely to frfaee the following aigna at the commencement of their 
piece of mnaic, namely: J 86 or J 45, lie. that ia: "in the former piece of 
muaic, a quarter note b to be taken as often as there occurs one stroke of 
the machine, when it ia adjuated to No. 36; — and in the latter piece of mu- 
aic, the half notes are to be performed as rapidly as the strokes of the 
machine occur, when it is graduated to No. 45;" and so of the rest. 

Of these several machines the one that has met with the most universal 
reception is that which was invented some years since by the mechanician 
Maelzel, in Vienna, and was named a Metronome (a word derived, as many 
suppose, from tnctron, measure, and nomas, song; in which case, the form 
of the word would more appropriately be, Nomometer ; — or the term is, 
perhaps, more correctly derived from the Greek inspector or supervisor of 
measures, nLjqovoftoi\ or, literally, metri-modus, the prescribed manner of 
the measure.) The inventor, in his ntunerous journeys into Germany, Hol- 
land, England, France, and many other placea, aacceeded in perauading a 
large number of living mnaical compoaera into a fonnal aobacariptioo to hia 
machine, in whidi they uanally committed themaelvea to hun to indicate the 
time in their compoaitiona thereafter, according to the degreea of hia ma- 
chine, and by thia meana he wm enabled to go into a profitable manufocture 
of these metronomea. 

In fact Mslcel's machine really merited this fortune in preference to any 
other yet invented, partly on account of its fine intermd and external me- 
chanism, but especially because the inventor has given it such a division that 
its numbers always show at the same time how many such strokes make 
out the duration of a minute of time. Adjusted, c. g. to the number 60, it 
strikes just 60 times in a mintite; thus each stroke continues a second. At 
the number 120 it strikes 1'20 times in a minute; at 50, filly times, &.c. 

Now in case the lime [tempo] is designated in a piece of music by this 
method, as e. g. « = GO Maizel Metroa. 
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this teippo or time, as one perceives, is not only unequivocally (lotennined 
for ever, for all periods of time; but every reader can imnu diately recog- 
nize and execute the degree of movement thus indicated, in case he only 
possesses one of these machines and has it at hand at the time when its use 
is required, provided it is made and adjusted precisely like that which the 
miiiieal o<mipoaer hinwelf employed in measuring and indicating his tempo 
or time, without any derangement or eorruption; (all which indeed it it nel 
always eisy to find.) 



REMARK. 

It is to be regretted that the presuppositions in this case are so numerous, and par- 
ticularly that such metronomical signs are not only useless to all those who do not 
posaesB these machines, but also even to those who have them, except in cases where 
the iBsdiins ma be piaoed dose by. 

The niofs important and int^Mting the article it in itself, the mora nmst we regret 
this infelicity, and the more strongly must we wish in some way to surmount it. 

Now this can in fact be done* by ucintr, instead of Miil/cl's machine, a? can be done 
with entire satisfaction, merely a simple thread pendulum, i. «. any small weight as 
e. g. a lead ball of any size that may be preferred, suspended by a thread; an instru- 
nent, which erery one can manufacture for himself In two nlnolea* time. 

A pendulum, it is well known, swings faster in proportion to the shortneis of the 
string; and slower in proportion as the string is longer. That is to say, a pendulum 
of 38 Rhenish or Vienna inches, e. strikes just once a fccoiuI, and hence just as fast 
as Malzel's metronome at No. 60; — a pendulum of 9 inches, as fast as Malzcl's ma- 
chine at ISO;— of 60 inches* as M ilsel at 90, do. The table standing below contains 
a complete comparison and reduction of the degrees of M ihel*s metronome to the 
difibtent lent'ths of a pendulum, both in KhenJsh or Vienna inches and in French cen- 
timeters. t The table is to be read tluis: the strokes of Malzcl's machine, when it is 
adjusted to No. 00, arc equal to the strokes of a pendulum of 55 Rhenish inches, or 
143 centimeters; — Malzcl No. 52 is equal to a pendulum of 60 Rhenish inches or 132 
centimeters^Mihwl 80 is equal to a pendidnn of SI Rhenish inches or 66 centime- 
ten;— Milsel 160 is equal to a pendnlom of 6 Hheniah inches or 14 eenthneters, iie. 

Centimeters Centimeters 
reduced redocad 



Mfilsel. 


Rhen. Inch. 


to 


Metres. 


Milael. 




Rhen. Inch. 


to Metres. 


50 




55 nearly 




1.43. 


92 




16 


nearly 




0.42. 


62 




60 






1.32. 


96 




16 


«( 




0.88. 


64 




47 


•< 




1.88. 


100 




14 


M 




0.88. 


66 




44 


(• 




1.14. 


104 




13 


f( 




0.33. 


66 




41 


4« 




1.06. 


106 




12 


«« 




0.80. 


60 




88 


«• 




1.00. 






11 


•« 




0.88. 


66 




84 


4t 




0.90. 


116 




10 


«( 




0.26. 


66 




81 


<« 




0.82. 


1 120 




• 


f« 




0.26. 


66 




89 


M 




0.76. 


186 




8 


<« 




0.88. 


TS 




26 


M 




0.70. 


182 




7i 


•< 




0.20. 


76 




24 


f« 




0.62. 


188 




7 


«< 




0.18. 


80 




81 


(« 




0.66. 


144 






<( 




6.17. 


84 




19 


• ( 




0.50. 


152 






«« 




0.16. 


88 




18 


<« 




0.46. 


160 




6 


• t 




0.14. 



•As 1 attempted to show in the year 1818 in der Leips. MnsikaL ZeUg. 8. 441. 

t A Fiench eentimetav is a neasne of length eqoal to .8887 of an English inch. 

Tn. 
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(MilMl*s nMfroBoiM doM not «it«id bejMd 180.) 

Tlmi, in otdw to b« able to oxoeate «. g* the dMifnfttkm Mai*a p b W, witiioat 

Uie aid of the metronome itsrlf, we have only to take the thread of a pendolon 3S 
inches long (or 1.00 cenlimelLrs) , and cause tlio ball thereon, perhaps bv an impulse 
from the hand, to swing back and lortii a few times; each stroke of the pendulum 
then givee the time of a half-note, corresponding to the designation, Malzel p « 69. 

This operation ie the more eaej* inaeniaeh as eech a proeeeding with the peadiileHn 
requiree throughont no partienlar enaetaeee and eare, farther than only perhaps that 
one do not allow the pendulum to make too larpe or wide vibrations, because in tbi^ 
case the ball imperrcptibly retards its motion. On the other IninH, it is not at all ne- 
cessary to measure the inches with very particular cAaciness; for even a very considt» 
rMe difibrence of length, as c. g. the difibience between 16 and 16, amomite, mosi- 
tjMj eonndeied, to a mere nothing; and even that between 16 and 17 or 18 ie aeareely 
perceptible. 

For this reason, therefore, in the above table of comparison, all complicated frac- 
tions of inches, c g. 4 or ^ and the like, inasmuch as such niceties are in practice en- 
tirely imperceptible, are in part wholly euppressed, and in part reduced to the simpler 
firactione (to half mehea) to which th^ approximate; and one may withont h oei t a ti — 
oven discard these simpler fractions in praetiee, and |aay e. g. instead of 6| oonciselj 
take at ploasnre either 6 or 7. So millimrtert, $t,C. are also di^re^rarded. 

Calculated with extreme exactness, the lengths of pendulum corresponding to thm 
degrees of Malzel's metronome would be as follows: 



Centimrtera Onlimeten 
reduced lo reduced lo 



Mti. 


libeu. Ju. 


Metres. 


Eng. Inch. 


Mzl. 




Itben. la. 


Meiret. 


Eng. Inch. 


60 




64.768 




1.4898 




68.840 


100 




18.677 




0.8674 




14.085 


52 




50.581 




1.3220 




52.090 


104 




12.645 




0.3305 




13.022 


64 




46.903 




1.2258 




48.808 


108 




11.725 




0.3064 




12.075 


66 




48.618 




1.1899 




44.914 


112 




10.908 




0.2844 




11.22s 


68 




40.(>57 








41 S70 


116 




lo.tnt 




().2ti56 




10.467 


60 




37.992 




U.9929 




39.125 


120 




9.498 




0.2482 




9.781 


6S 




84.469 




0.9006 




86.487 


126 




8.616 




0.2261 




8.87« 


66 




3I.39S 




0.820.5 




32.334 


132 




7.84S 




0.2051 




8.083 


69 




28.727 




0.7608 




29.584 


138 




7.181 




0.1877 




7.396 


7S 




26.888 




0.6896 




87.170 


144 




6.696 




0.1728 




6.792 


76 




23.679 




0.6188 




24.385 


1.52 




5.918 




0.1547 




6.096 


80 




21.369 




0..5686 




22.007 


160 




5.342 




0.1396 




5.502 


84 




19.SSS 




0.6066 




19.961 


(168 




4.846 




0.1288 




4.890> 


88 




17.661 




0.4615 




18.188 


(176 




4 415 




0.1154 




4.547) 


9a 




16.166 




0.4225 




16.638 


(184 




4.U39 




0.1056 




4.159) 


96 




14.888 




0.8878 




16.888 


(182 




8.708 




0.0969 




8.820) 



The difference arising from the greater or lose weight of the ball is etill less percep- 
tible than that produced by the slight variation in the leng^ of the string; it even 
amounts to nothinp at all. The same is tnie of the influence of the barometrical or 
thennometrical state of the air, and nf the circumstance that a pendulum vibrates 
slower near the equator than it does near the poles, and the like. Ail these extremely 
nice diShreneee are in mnale entirely imperceptible. 

We see from all this, with what perfect convenience a mere simple thread pendulum 
can supply the place of a metronome; and that it would not therefore be amies, if th« 
compoiier should write the corresponding lengths of pendulum alongside bis des^gnatiOB 
of lime according to the dcLTces of the metronome, as e. g. 

Andante, Mtilzel nietron. — 60 (Pcnd. ;}S Uhcn. incli); 
for, such a designation of time would be immediately practicable to every one, as well 
by means of a simple thread pendnlom, as by nmans of a metronome* and might thns 
be understood by thousands of readers, players, or mnsie direetora, to whom a deaig- 
nation of time written merely according to metroaomical degrees is muotelligibls, for 
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the want of an opportunity to consult the oracle of a mefronome or of a reduction 
table. One mii^ht, moreover, for the accommodation ot" tlioso who may not be ac- 
quainted with the inch ue>od, or who may not have it immediately at command, cause 
mn ioch seala to be printed in connection with thie deiignetion of the time. Then it 
would be tnHrtlf inin»terial» wlietber one ahonid me the Rhenbh or the Puisien inch* 
the English inch, the French metre (metres], or whatever else, as ameeaore; for, a 
piece of music thus marked, carries with itself, wherever it yoe.x, its meaaoro of tine 
together with the measure of the inch employed in designating the time. 

Finally, the most concise method of designating the time would be that of merely 
giving it occoriii'ag to the lengths ^ a pendulum alone, and tbna condaely to write: 

AndanUt J s S8 pend. 

•a I propoaed before the wMromome waa thought of.* 

Contemplating the matter in this point of view, it were indeed to he wiahed that 
Mr. Malzel had written on the scale of his metronome the inches of a pendulum cor- 
reaponding to its degrees, as c. ir- •^'^ or l nu tre, where 60 stands; in which case the 
atrohea of the metronome are juiit as ^utck as those of a simple pendulum 3b inches 
or 1 oMtra Iong;--«o abo 14, or 0,86 met. where 100 atanda; — 66 or 1,48 at 60, Itc 
Hie machine wonld thereby afford the additional advantage that it would at once aervo 
the double purpose of enabling one to ascertain as well a time that is given h\ | irM|,f)r. 
tional parts of a minute, as one that is dcsiirnated by Icnirdi^ of a pendwluni. Tliu 
machine thus prepared would likewise enable the composer to give his intended tmie 
by means of it at once and without the necessity of a reduction table, according to 
tho proportional parta of a minute and according to the lengtha of a pendulum — both, 
at the same time; and every composer moreover who indicatea hia time by the lengtha 
of a pendulum, at once thereby pains tho advantage of hfiiii,' nnf merely intelligible to 
thoHc only who have Miilzcl's metronome before them, but to every one who will eni> 
ploy a mere simple thread pendulum. 

In condttrion, and as additional proof and illnatration of the poaitiona aanuMd in 
the above tablea, the two following lemaua may be here introdoced ftom the anbject 

of Dynami' s: 

(1.) Penduiuflu of equal lengtlia vibrate in equal timea, even if their weighta aio 

unlike. 

(2.) In pendulums of unequal lengths, the timea in which they vibrate are as tho 
aquare root of their lengtha; and thua the lengtha of the pendnlnma are aa the aqoaio 

loot of the timea in which they vibrate. 

Therefore a pcndnUim whicii is e. if. to vibrate twice as nlowikM another, must be /oar 
times at Ions:, and vice ver^a, only a quarter as long in order to strike twice as fast. 

Therefore, accordmg to the table on page 7a, Mil. 66 is = 44, but Mzl. 112 is = \ 
of 44, i, e, =» 11^-Mxl. 60 ii s 66, but Ifal. 180 as ^ of 66 «■ 18| (or briefly = 14;— 
and aecordhig to the table on page 76, Msl. 80 la 81.869 Bh., but Mzl. 160 ia a } 
of 21.869, thus = 5.342; and Mzl. 40 would be = 4 times 21.369, thoa « 86.476 

M«l. J 120, or 9.498 Rh. would be = M/I. 60, or <=' .37.992 Rh. 

This subject I have more fully discussed in another place, f where I have presented 
a general survey of the hiatory of the chronometer from the year 1698 onward down 
to the lateat time. 



* In the year 1SI3 in No. 27 der Loips. Allgam. MttB. Z. 8. 441, (alao copied in d«r 

Wiener Allg. Mus. Zeitung.) 

t In der Leipz. Allg. Mus. Zeitg. v. .Tan. 181.3, No. 27, S. 441,— v. J. 1814, No. 27, 
8. 445; 1815, No. 5, S. 81, alao in der 1. Aufl. dieser Theorie 1. Bd. S. 119 and 2. Bd. 
S. SS4, also the article Chronometer der Erschijichcu AUgem. Encyklupddie dor Wi»- 
mnachaften und Kunste. 
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SC ALB. . 

t Pariaiaii Inehea. 



• 


• • 

S Rheniah and Vienna Inches. 




• 


» 


• • 

8 Nuremberg Inches. 




• 


• 


• • 

Dedmetree. (DMmAtre.) 




• 


1 ■ 1 


i i 1 1 1 


1 


1 



The diflbraaoe in the meHiin of the inch, ae one pereeit ee, ie ae little, thnt, es wmm 
obeerred on page 7$, it can acateely be deemed wortiiy of conaideiation. 



DIVISION III. 
a 

pmiioif or MBAtuus. 

^ LIl. 

Rhythm, as we sec, consists in a symmetrical combination of different 
groupfl of time, partly larger and partly amaller. Theae groups of time 
■re of two different species: the one c<Misists of times which are anequnl 
among themselTOs and are subordinately arranged under one another;* 
while the odier consists of times which are eqnal among themaehreo, and 
are placed side by side one after the other as equal and parallel groupe.t 

The best known measure of such groups of time b that which we tech- 
nically call a measure^ and which, in written music, we are accustomed to 
bound by the bar. Hence, in treating the subject of rhythm, we will iegim 
with measures. 

A musical measure, it appears, is the measure of several times. The 
times of which it consists arc called parts of the measure [or incnsitrc-parts\ 
These parts of measure are subdivided into vtenibcrs of the measure [or 
measure-members}; these are again divided into subordinate snuUUr portions 
of .time, &c. 



§ LIII. 

A measure has cither tteo or three times or parts. 

A measure consisting of two times or parts, is called cvefi measure; a 
measure consisting of three times or parts is called uneven measure. 

*A8 e. g. the succesaiTe snbdiviaions of an individual measure. A nuature in this 
Caae ia the largest time or portion of timo, its partt are the next largest, its members 
(consisting of halves of the parts) are the next largest, and so on. Thus there is here 
a group of tunes of naeqtial lengths, rabordniately arranged under one another. — ^Tx. 

t As ff. meaaares, all of which are precisely equal throughoot a piece of music. 

Ta 
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The reason why only a division into two or three parts is here spoken of, 
and nothin<; la mid of measures conBiBting oi four, Jive, six or more parts, 
will appear hereaAer. 



§ LIV. 

The parts of a measure can be represented as well l)y the larfrer species 
of notes, as by the smaller; i. e. we can at pleasure either take the so 
called half-notes as the parts of the measure, or the so Dcuned quarter-notes, 
or eighths, or even whole notes, &.c. 

According as iu this way the parts of a measure we formed by the one 
Of the other epeciee of ootes, there arise differeol subonluiate species of 
measure. 

The latter are usuallj des^nated bj the well known signs i, S» and 
theyfce. 

This speeles of designation, caUed the rhtftkmhal tigngtiirt, depend* 
upon the following idea: 

The signature is to show, in the first place, whether the measure is two- 
fold or three-lbld? and Kcondly, what species of notes are to represent the 
parts of the measure? The answer to these two questions is given by two 
rtfjures placed the one above the otiier m the form of a fraction. TTie upper 
figure gives the answer to the first question, i. e. it shows, of how many 
parts the measure consists. The lower figure, as the answer to the second 
question, tells with what species of notes the parts of the measure are 
made. The designatiim f is accordingly that of Itoo-part or Iws-fbtd meas- 
ure, whose parts are represented in the form of k^f-wAM; the sign I de- 
notes iJIrM-part or tkrw-'Md measure, where again kalf-wAta represent the 
parts of the measure; i means fAree-part or tkne4b\d measure, in which, 
jitarltr-notes represent the parts of the measure* fcc. 

At eariier periods of time, other signs were emfrfoyed for rfajrthmical sig- 
natures, as: 

o, 0, 0f Ci e» 2, 3, &c. 

and several others, whose signification has changed from time to time, and 
therefore has become variable and uncertain. At the present time, only a 
part of them are in use, as is shown id the following enumeratbn of the 
different species of measure. 



(A.) 

TUa OIFFERJBNT Sr£CI£S OW ETBII MKAiURB. 

♦ LV. 

The simplest species of even measure, and the one that corresponds best 
to the usual division of notes and to the mode of naming them according 
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ta their valaea, is.that which ia foimed hj reiHreientiiig the two pavte or two 
kaha of a meanire by kalf-^iotet. In that case, She wkek-note really r^ 
resents a whole meamre; a quatUOMMtt, a fmrth part of the meaaore, lus. 
See fig. IS. n. below. 

(Fig. 18. «.) 

r r 

This species of measure is therefore very properly called two-half meas' 
vre. 

It is represented by the 8ign l; not unfrequcntly also by a large figure 
2 with a perpendicular stroke through it; or also by u {J with a similar 
stroke through it, (a half circle with a perpendicular stroke drawn through 
it,) thus: 

f, «. 

The last two signs are frequently used also for the large alla^breve meas- 
ure, to which we shall attend in § LV^II. 

The ?, measure also is sometnnes callid alla-brevc measure; by the by, 
it would be well always to distinguish it from the above mentioned large, 
proper alla-brove measure, by the additional appellation of mall alla-breoe 



§ LVI. 

But, instead of forming the parts of a two-fold measure by half-notes, wo 
may construct them with guartefMteia, and dius arises tfte tuxhpuarier 
measure, as in fig. 13. o. below: 

(Fig. IS. 0.) 

I J 
J J 

The sign for this species of measure is because such a species of 
measure consists of iico gnarlcr-notta; yet it is an improper designation, 
because the quarters here arc properly halves. 

Consequently the terms quarters^ eightfis, Stc. are not here appropriate; 
ibr, the so called half is here (Ae whole measure, the quartcr-noiQ is half of 
the measure, &.c. 

The two^ghth and two-mUeiUk measure readily explain themselves firom 
^what has been presented above. The former occurs when we represent 
the parts of the measure by eighth-notes as in fig. 19. p* 

(Fig. M. j^) 

i J 

n 

This species of measure is but little used. What was said of \ measure 
b easily applied to this, as also to the still more unusual w measure. 
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8J 



§ LVII. . 

The two parts of two-fold meMure may also be designated bj larger 

notes than halves, namely by gemibrerrs or whole notes, thus making what 

may be called two-one meamre, or oUaf^eve meaeure. 

loi 
o o 

The sign for this species of measure is either f , or a complete circle with 
a stroke through it, or a large figure 2, or, whidi is still more distinguidi- 
ing, a large figure ^ intersected by a perpendicular line, to wit: 

!, 0, 2, 1 

It is fr«*qiiently rrprcsontcd also by the sign whirh is more nppropriate to 
the two-half nR-atsure, naiin-ly C* '■> f*'' » C witliout n^trokr; this last 
sign belongs rather to the tour-quarter measure, which .we shall treat 
farther on. 

this species of measure, therefore, is more justly entitled to its name, 
dZs-ftrm measure, than the previously introduced matt alla4n«ve measure, 
inasmuch as a ^rmv or ireoe just makes out one measure in this larger 
species of alla^breve measure. 



(B.) ' 

DirraiLEMT sraciss or unkvkm MKASuaa. 
^ LVIII. 

Uneven measure is that which consists of three parts. 
If we take half notes for the designation of such throe pntis of the meas* 
if we obtain the three-half measure, .j. A pointed whole in this case 
represents the duration of the whole measure, as in fig. 13. q. 

Fig. 13. q.) 
n o. 

*JJJ 

If we designate the three parts of the measure by guarier-'noUe, we have 
thi tkree-qaoftw measure, «, a» in fig. 13. r. 

(Fig. 18. r.) 

! J. 

J j J 

If we conceive eighth notee to represent die parts of the measure, we then ' 
have the ikree^kih measure, f, as in fig. 13. f. 

(Fig. 18. «.) 

3 I 

8 • • 



• « • 

In a similar manner is explained the ^ measure, not now in use. 
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If we choose to represent the three parts of the measure by very large 
notes, by whole-notes, e. g. wo produce thereby three-one measure, which 
DOW seldom occurs. It is denoted by ^ or by a largo 3. 

Aceording to the mnial diviiion of onr notei in xeipeet to their length, 
there is no note which, taken by iteeif simplj, cu represent a three-part or 
three-fi>ld measure {% ZLIX), and, in general, the namesj ia^ncUta, guar^ 
teiHMtes, fee. as can easilj be seen, apply to all species of nneven nieasore 
in an improper and figurative sense only; the same is true also of the de- 
s^ations and i^ppellations applied to these species of measure, as e. g» 
three-half, three-quarter, three-eighth, &c.; for in the | measure ff. g. the 
halves are |Hroperiy thirds ; and so in 2 measure, the quarters are thirds, &c 



(C.) 



SUBDIVISION OF TUB FABTS OF THB JUA8UBB. 



The parts of eveiy measure 
two or into three subdivisions. 

Figures 13. g. to m. 
(Fig. IS. f .) 

I - 

J J 
J J J - 



§ LIX. 

admit of being still (hrther separated into 



(*•) 






3 ^''^ 


1 J 


P J 
8 * 


i - 


1 J • 


J J 


J 3 


J J J 


J J J 


n p. 


B P. 


J.'JJJJ 


nnn 


I subdivisions; g. h. %. 


contam even 


subdivisions ( 



8 W • 



of measure; but k. I. m. even subdivisions of uneven parts of measure. 



Uneven svhdivisiom are found in fig. 13 t, to jr. 



^Fig. 13. 1.) 

JJJ JJJ 



(u.) 



(p.) 



(u».) 



(X.) 



i J 


i J 


i 


|3 1 B 
id' 8 


J J 




J J J 


1 1 1 
0 » 0 


J73J73 

S 9 


S 3 


JJJJjJIIj 

s s a 


sat 



(«.) 



uneven subdivisions of even parts of measure occur in t, U. uneven sub« 
divisions of uneven parts of measure, in w. x. and z. 

Since, as we have already remarked in § XLIX. page 71, our musical 
notation has no form of note to represent the third part of another note, so 
there is none to represent such an uneven subdivision of a part of the 
measure; but this delect must be supplied, according to ^ XLIX. page 71, 
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hf reducing three notes, two of which, under other circumstances, omIm out 
the value of the next larger species of note, to the value of two by meant 
of a figure 3 placed over them. In order, e. g, to jepreaent the third parte, 
as in 19. t, and tr, 

(Fig. 18. U) (Fig. 18. W.) 



} 



J J 



1 



J J J 



ifljto which each half-note is distribated, we have no other sign than the 
quarter note, three of which now represent a half, and eonsequentlj tkrm 
guartenmuMt have tkt boIm of a hUf, Such a little group of three quarter 
notes is then called a quarter triole, a trioU^ (a thing of three parts, a 
three, a three-lbid number of ^toirlen^ioler, in Italian, Urxkia.) So also 
eighth-trioles, are found in fig. 13. u, and z. 



(Fig. IS. «.) 
- J 

J 

3 I 

and siileenth trioies in fig. 13. v. and s. 

(Fig. 18. «.) 

I J 

n 



(Fig. 18. X.) 

J J J 

(Fig. 18. «.) 

1 J. 

J5 



It will moreoTor be perceived, that maaxf of the divisions hitherto enume- 
rated are in a certain respect very similar to one another and seem to be 
ahnost one and the same. Thus, c. g. the \ measure in fig. IS. h, below 
consists of six quarter.notes, as well as also the | measure in fig. IS. U 

(Kg. IS. k.) (F%. 18. U) 



9 



J J J 
JJJJjJ 



2 
8 



I 



So also it is perceived that, in fig. 13. I. on page 82, just as in fig. 13. u. 
on page 82, six eighth-notes fill the measure; and in like manner in fig. 13. 
m. on page 82, as also in Ag. 13. v. oa page 82, six sixteenths fill the 
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84 * KHTTHM AND MEASURE. 

Bj a somewhat cimer vieir it will be perceived at the same time, that the 
diyisbn in fig. IS. k,Lin, on page 83 is still, fiindamentally considered, 
essentially different firom that in fig. 13. L u. and e. on page 83. For in 
fig. IS. At. on page 83, the six quarter-notes are even parts or halves of 
uneven parts of measure, whereas in fig. IS. t, on page 83, they are vneven 
parts, thirds, of even parts of measure; in fig. IS. k, page 83, two quarter- 
notes make out one of the three hall-notes which represent the parts of the 
measure; but in fig. 13, page 8 J, three-quarters make out such a part of 
the measure. I a like inanner, m will l)e perceived without farther expla- 
nation, fig. 1.3. /. page ii2, ditfers from tig. 13. u. page 82, and tig. 13. m. 
piige H'i, from fig. \3. r. page * 

Still another essential distinction consists in the totally dui'ereut division 
of the accents, to which subject we shall soon recur. LXVU.) 



§ LXI. 

After the same manner as that in which we have seen the parts of meas- 
ures divided into smaller portions of time, in what precedes, these last ad- 
mit of being still farther tUvided itUo yef tmaller times, either even or uneven. 

In tig. 14. a. and b 

^ (Fig. 14. 6.) 

S J J J 

J J J J J J 




J3 .3 



each quarter-note is again divided into two eighth-notes. 
In fig. 14. c. and d. 

(Fig. 14. e.) (Fig. 14. A) 

SO 3 O* 




« J P«uofm«..J 2 J ft«,«r J 

J J 4^ 4 4 4 4 4^ 4 4 4 4 4 4 iTZ^T^ J 4 W^J J 4 

each quarter-note of the quarter trioles is farther divided iirto two eighths. 

In fig. 14. e. and f, 
(Fig. 14. e.) (Fig. 14./.) 

J J J J J J J J J J 

jtjJ73JT]jtj in J72 J7^ JTi sn rn 
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each quarter note is subdivided into an eighth-aote thole; and in fig. 14 
g. and h. 

(Fig. 14. y.) (Fig. U.A.) 

» o 3 • ©• 

9 J P>rtfara0wure.j 9 J PkrM of J ■immi." J 

J ^ J J ^ J ' J ^ J J ^ j- j ^ J 

jzhjjj Jijjjiia m s jz jz jz J2 ^ jji 

www www www www www w^w w^w w^w w^w www www ^^^w 

sis sss ssssssss I 

even each quuter note <^ the quoiter trioler again aeparates itaelf into an 

eighth triole. 

In fig. 14. a, on page 84, and in fig. 14. e. below, still farther subdivisions 
are exhibited, aa, «. g, into sixteenth notes, into sixteenth-note triolea and 

sextolrs. 

The case in fig. 14. e. must not be confounded with tlmt in fig. 14. c. 
^ig. 14. <•) ^ g if^' 14- 

i Jp«.— .J i J»«-««„.J 

J j J J J J J J J J 

;7^j377 J7;pT3 rn S7i sTi m 




It is perceived that in both, twelve eighth-notes fill the meaauie; bat 
these ^ghtha in fig. 14. «. are uneven parts, thirds, of even parts, t. e. of 
the fi»ar ipiarters; whereas in e, on the contrary, the eighth-notes appear 

as even parts, halves, of uneven, i, e. of the three qaartei^4iotes of a quar- 
ter triole. In fig. 14. c, the three eighth-notes make a real quarter; but in 
fig. 14. c. two eighth-nutcB make one of the three quarter-notes of a quar- 
ter triole. The example iti tig. 15. a, 

(Fig. 15. «•) , i. 3 

^ t55 



oomparod with that in fig. 16. b, 

iVig. 16. b.) 

will show the difierence still more conspicuously. (Comp. ^ LX3.) Here 
again 'there is another essential difference, depending upon the difibrent 
species of dimrian m tkt aeemU, to which we will again advert hereaftnr. 
i% LXVII.) 
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§ LXII. 

From what has been presented in ^ XLIX. and in ^§ LX — LXI, we see 
how it has been attempted to supply, as far as possible, the deficiency of 
oiar node of dividiDg the notes in the cue of vnoYen sobdhruioiui wiuch 
WM mentionediB i ZLIX, by meami of trioles, quintoleB, Mxtoles, end the 
like. Such helpe end nibatitutes however are always imperfect. So fiur as 
it respects -the division of a note into three or into six eqwU j»rtSt all ope- 
rates well; but when any thing farther than this is required, the mode of 
designation easily becomes complicated and almost confused; as, e. g. when 
one would point a note of a triole, or would make a rest in it, as in fig. 16. 
*. k. 



(Fig. 16. i.) 



(Fig. 16. k.) 




or would split only one or ftps notes of a triole into halves, as in fig. 17. t. 1u 

(Fig. 17. t.) 3 3 (Fig. 17.fr.)3 




*or would draw together two notes of a triole into one, as in fig. 18. t. Ir. 
(F«,18.<.), .j-^ (Fig.i8.fc.) 3 f-^N jg --"^ 

In case one would separate Vtflff note of a triole into three parts, the divi- 
sion would become still more complicated and entangled, as in fig. 14. g» A. 
on page 85, &c. or perhaps as in fig. 19. a. 

(Fig. 19.0.) 3 




It fortunately happens that such complicated subdivisioas only seldom oc- 
cur, (only someUmes in very slow passages.) A brace or curved line 
or^'^) subjoined in every instance with the figure 9 would at least 
be very servicable on the score of persjucuity, since by means of this the 
reader would be given definitely to understand immediately upon the first 
glance, that the form of notes thus designated is original^ a tkret^foid 
iiMien, as e. g. 



3PII 
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A peculiar species of indcterminatcncss and ambiguity to the eye of the 
reader sometimes arises from the fact that two small trioles, for the sake of 
convenience in writing, are not separated from one another but are ron- 

nected together by the so called ribs or longitudinal strokes, Ks, e. #««X«y3 
instead of £ It is true indeed that if the fiirare S is added to each 

as ^ 

triulc, as in the present instance, no ambiguity takes place; but these 
figures are sometimes omitted, as, e. g. 




and in such a case itrenailis undrtnrmincd to the eye, whether four sixteenth 
trioles are intended, or, whidi would also be a possible case, two eighth 
trioiea subdivided into sixteenth notes, as, e. g. 

.whether J?^ 



- or £,gJ^^_ 




The latter is indeed the less usual, (because, as has abreadj been observed 

in former sections, further divisions of triole notes but rarely occur,) and 
therefore, in such cases of doubt, the former meaning is always to be pre* 

ferred, as being the more usual one, and accordingly the above example in 

fig, J is to be read as consistinp of foiir sixteenth trioles, and thus like K 
and not like L. J?nt in rn«rs wlit ic such doubtfulness it» liable to occur, 
it is always more certain and uuf^juivora! never to write two trioles con- 
nected together by loujjitudinal stiokes an in the examples J, K, or L, but 
rather to write each separately and by itselt^, em below in L L. 




or, in ease one chooses after all to write them connectedly, a figure S should 
ahrftys be placed over each triole, as above in K. 

But instead of this perfectly clear and unequivocal mannerof writing, W6 . 
often find the figure 6 used in such cases instead of two 8s, as, e, g. 




•-^jy— iMtMtf Of 




and soch forms are'then called textoUt, (Ital. mtola,) To say the least of 
it, this mode writing is not so perfectly unequivocal in all cases as the 
latter method just mentioned, inasmuch as the figure 6 is not unfrequently 
employed also as thesign of a triole separated into 6 small pltrts, as above 
in fig. L, and by this means both the figure 6 and the name watfefe are len* 
dered equivocal. 
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BEMARK. 

I had mjMlf, in a foniMr edHioii, taken the term sextoU in this latUr senM mm 

bein^ the more ufual one, namely, as a triok- divided info six note?; but it is altoge- 
ther more appmpriafp and ron^ifleiit to take the name sextole as meaning a /irjir of frt- 
oleSt and the figure 6 as their designation, (ho that e. g. ao eighth-note sextole sustains 
the MMM nUtipii to mn eightlMiote triole, as | nwMnn does to | dmmom;) wkeveM 
a triole distributed into six notee ahonld not be naaed a utM* bnt a trioU ee b^ore* 
end should bo designated with a figure 3 and not with a 6, — both which coincide better 
with what i.s nhscrvcd in thr> cihI of § LXXVIL and io tiie end of § LXIL Jnd0«d 
this ^meaning is roaliy the more usual one. 



RUtABKS ON TBI DIFPBBBNT SPBCIBS OF MBA8DB1 THUS VAR niBSBimD. 

% LXIII. 

If we tidce a review of the species of measure thus fiur passed over, wo 
find that all the varieties of' measure, \ measure, \ measure, 8us. ate fim- 
damentally and in principle one and the same, though presented under di^ 
lerent forms or nwdes of representation, according as whole-notes, half4iotes» 
quartef^notes, Btc. are chosen for the designation of the parts of the measure; 
and so also the diffhrent grades of uneven measure are properly only varie* 
ties of one species, only different ways of representing one and the same 
thing by signs. 



§ LXIV. 

It fi»llows from this, that in a species of measure where the parts <^mea^ 
ure are represented by large forms of notes, such large notes, other circum- 
stances being alike, are performed as fost as smaUer notes in those species 
of measure where the part^ of the measure are represented by notes of a 
smaller form. As in % measure e. g. the haUHDOtes represent precisely the 
same thing that the quarter-notes do in 4 measure; and quarter-notes in the 
former, the same as eighth-notes in tho latter; eighth-notes in the former, 
the same as si\teenth-nt)tes in tlie latter, kc; — so it appears that liall-notes 
are executed as fast in the former, as quarter-notes are in the latter, &c. 



Hence it appears, finally, even a matter of indiflhrence, which mode of 
writing a man chooses; every piece of music in « measure might he written 
not only in \ measure, hut also in \ measure, or \ measure. Sic. 

Thus the matter stands, considered in itself and in.its relation to time; 
but it is conceded, that, the | measure should have a somewhat dilihrent meim 
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of ddivcry from the \ or the \ measure, — and that the 3 measure also should 
have a mode of delivery somewhat diflerent from th^ off measure; that is 
to say, a piece of music is in a maimer delivered more lightly and softly 
[delicately] in proportion as it is written in the smaller notes, or, in other 
words, the larger is the denominatoi^^e lower figure of the fraction; and, 
on the other hand, the delivery is more heavy and firm, in proportion as the 
species of note is greater; and thus «. g» the manner of delivering quarter* 
notes in a/2e^, is diflbrent firom that of delivering sixteenth-notes in adagio, 
though the latter are perhaps as quick in their movement as the former. 

In this respect, the difference in the designntions of the measure furnishes 
the composer with an additional means of indicating, in a certain particular, 
the character in which he wishes to have his composition delivered; and 
consequently it is not unimportant to choose the most suitable designation 
of the measure. The more ancient composers were so very particular on 
this point, that we sometimes tind in their works u &Qd ,^ measure. 



DIVISION IV. 

MUSICAL ACCENT. 

§ LXVI. 

It is not aUme the symmetry of the exactly measured lengthti^ihB times, 
that constitutes the essential nature and the peculiar charm of the rhyth- 
mical arrangement; but our internal feeling superadds still a certain other 
property. That is to say, we as it were involuntarily [and instinctively] 
lay more stress on the first time [or part] of each smaller or larger group, 
than on the following time, or on the two following times [or parts]; so that 
a syruinetrical nltt riiation of a hcavi«!r and a lighter impulse of voice on the 
successive rhythmical times corresponds to the symmetrical succession of 
like lengths of time, which fact gives definiteness, life, and meaning to the 
whole performance. 

He rfaythmiod times which in thb way receive a greater or a less stress 
of voice, are called heavy and light times. We also use, as designations in 
this case, the terms good and bad, strong and 1000^, end indeed long and 
short times (derived from the intrinsically,* long and short syllables in po- 
etic metrics), — and also in certain connections the names <2oi0it-feal and 1^ 
beat ^LXXXVIII. 

In our method of writing music, the bar is always placed immediately 
before a more heavy time, or, in other words, the measure is regarded as 
beginning with the heavier .time or part. 

* An imMmdeally long ijrllable ia eas that It loqg inhMlf, m eoalfadistbetioa from 
em that ■■ made ieag iMnly byoeearringiaaceitahicoiuMetion inpoetiy. The Mmo 
m trm of aa iotiiancally short ■jrUablo. Ta. 

[12] 
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Thus, in every two-part or two-fold measure, a lighter part always fol- 
lows a heavier part; but in three-fold measure, two lighter parts follow a 
heavier part. So e. g. in 2 measure, the first half-note is heavy, and the 
second light ; and in 3 measure, the first is heavy, and the second and third 
are light, as, e, g, 

so 'so* 

*r r 5 J J J 

heavy. light. heavy, light, light. 

What is here said of heavy and light parts of the measure is not to be so 
understood as that a so called heavy or light part of the measure must really in 
all cases be delivered more heavily and strongly (more forte) than the so called 
light or weak part; we here speak rather of an internal* weight which our 
rhythmical feelinf; spontaneously gives to every heavy time. — Still however, 
so much as this is true, that a kind of shock — a revulsive sensation is pro- 
duced in our feelings, if, on the contrary, a lighter time is rendered more 
prominent by a greater externai strength of tone than a time that is inters 
naily more heavy, as, e. g. 

ir r I r r 1 r r I r r I 

p. I. p. r. p. f* p. f. 

«ir r I r r I r r 1 

p. £ ' p. c 9* ^ 

-if C r I f f f I f r r^^^ 

p.£p. t p.f. piMdths Vta. 

(See alao fig. SI.) , 

(Fig. SI.) 

/ » — % Mo«A»T. ^ . " _ 

- > - - - - ^ 



• The appellation internal is here uaed to signify the properties which are appropri- 
ate to a thing ia itself coiiBidered, that which belongs to a thing according to its own 
naton, lie. Thus, an intmriMl weight of a pofftioa of a meason is tliat wel^t wUdi 
natoraUy beloaga to sodi po(ti<m of the mMmn, that weight whieh sodk part of tfw 
measure posstcsses as a property of its natural, constitutional structure, and whiek it 
always actually has, except whrn deprived of it by Bomc foreign, extraneous circam- 
stances. But sometimes such extraneous causes do deprive the accented portion of 
tl^a meaauM of ite natural and appropriate etrength. flometimes, e. g. the poetry which 
is set to nmiie is so oonstnnted that an vnaeoented portioii of it Iklb to an aoeanted 
portion of the meaanre, in which case the natural weight which belongs to tlttt por> 
tion of the meantire has to yield to the rhythmical structure of the poetry and conse- 
quently to lose its appropriate strength; and in this way a portion of the measnre 
which is internally, intrinsically strong, becomes weak in the mode of delivery. Thus 
the appellation ImteriMl or MHncie, as employed in tide ease, moans the woj^iriyeh 
is appropriate to a portion of the moaouM in itself oonsideied, in oontm-disliBcliott 
lirom that which is actnalljr ghron it hi delivery; the. iattor bofai^ oalM tttttrnat, Tm . 
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5 LXVII. 

As in the case of two or three parts of a measure, belonging together, 
the first always falls more heavily upon the ear than the second or tlie tliird; 
so a similar ditt'erence of internal weight or accentuation takes place also 
iu the case of members of the measure and in that of*tho smaller subordinate 
parts of times and in their still more minute sub-divisions. 

Thus e. g. in i measure with even sub-divisions, as in Hg. 13. g, below, 

(Fig. IS. ff.) 

i - 

J J 

JJ J J 

the first quarter note is the strongest, the third less strong, and yet strong- 
er than the second and fourth; but in uneven sub-divisions, fig. 13. t, 

(Fig. 13. t.) 



JJJJJJ 

9 3 

the first and fourth are heavier than the second and third, the fifth and the 
sixth. 

So also in | measuie, in even subordinate diviaioiis, at in fig. 13. k, 

(F.-. 13. k.) 
go* 

J J J 
JJjJJJ 

the weood, fiNudi, uidl nxth quuten an lighter than Um fini, Ihitd, aad 
fifth; but ia ■aeren mb-diYiiioaa, aa in lig. 13. w. 

(K,. U. ».) 
I o. 

J J J 

the iint, finufUi, and seventh are more heavy than the second and third,' 
fifth and sixth, eighth and ninth. (Comp. $ LXI. at the end.) 

In like manner also the heavier portions are always diMingubhcd from 
the lighter among the still more minute subordinate divisions of the timet 
of the measure. (Comp. $ LX ^ LXI. and LXII ^) 

n n mm 
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DIVISION V. 

HIGH£R RHYTHM. 
(A.) 
IDEA. 

§ I-XVIII. 

Thus far we have seen how parts of measures group themselves together 
by pairs, or by thirds, into meamirea as wholes, and how they divide Chem- 
•elves down into smaller portions of time, 'nnd how there thus arises a aym* 
metrical structare of member* among the times of a measure, even down 
to the smallest snb-diviatons. 

But there is still a higher Bjrmmetiy than this. That is to say, aa parte 
of timea taken together form small groups, so also can sevisfal groups taken 
together be presented as parts of a larger group, of a gr§at§r or a higher 
rhythm,^ of a rhythm of a higher order. 

We may go still farther, and to such a greater rhythm we may annex 
moreover a second and a third, so that these two or three together consti- 
tute again a still higher rhythm. Thus e» g, in the following set, 



If t/f Lf I rrrr ircjTu i rrr ifu ru irrrr irc/rr ir *ii 

two measures taken together oonstitute a snmll rhythm; two of these taken 
together, constitute again a riiythm of a higher species, and again two of 
the latter taken together, constitute a capital or principal rhythm. Such a 
combination b, in the language of music, about the same thing as a sense 
[sensus] in the language of speech, or the same as a verse, or a strophe, 
in metrics. See aUw fig. 30^ 34. 




•The woid rAyttsi Is hsie tsksa hi the ssnss of • rkfthmieel eemhineHem, a groep 
of sevsrsl nwUsr portioiis of tisn. Ta. 
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r-^ ^ — ^ - N 



(Fig. 21. A.) 




(Fig. 21. c.) 




» • • • « 



(Fig. 22. a.) 



# "^• ~c ~r~i • • • 1 • 7^T~r 



(Fig. 22. 6.) 



(Fig. 22. c.) 




_ (Fig. 22. J.) 




(Fig. 23.) 



aMl-o-dj, Fiwighi«iik|Mii« M'taw ud 



l^co with a~ 



well w - ranged bar • mo • njr, Mu - »ic will clt - i.tm - I y \ 




'cry: 



(Fig. 24. b.) 
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§ LZDL 

The construction of the members of the larger rhythms is a symmetry 
procecdinjf more by the great; it is perfectly similar to that involved in the 
fitructurc uf ineasures, except simply that it is all on a larger scale. As a 
measure consists of two or three parts, so two or three jiu asuros form the 
parts of a greater rhythm, and several such rhythms are agam parts oi a 
still higher group. 

Hence the meuuiee are disliiigiiislied from one another in such higher 
xhythnis, in respect to their greater less internal weiglit or accentuati<»i, 
in the same waj as the parts of measure are distinguished among them* 
Mlves; ». e. the hevry or accented meamra assume a prominence above the 
lighter, as do the heavier parts of the measure above the lighter. 



(B.) 

DimBBNT snciss. 
^ LXX. 

In like manner as we have seen measures at one time composed of two^ 
and at another, of three parts, and have seen both even and uneven meae- 
ures produced in this way, so also can a larger rhythm be at one time even 
and at another uneven, just according as it is at one time formed of an even 
and at another of an uneven number of even or uneven groups. 

Hence there are rhythms 
(A,) Of an even number of even groups, as e. ^. fig. 20 on page 92; 
(B.) Of an even number of uneven groups, as fig. 21. a. on page 93; 
(C.) Of on uneven number of even groups, as e. g. fig. 22. a. on page 93; 
(D.) Of an uneven number of uneven groups, as fig. 23. 24. a. on page 93; 

The use of the rhythms mentioned under (C) and (D), hitherto but sel- 
dom employed, might sometimes be of valuable service to composers as a 
means of being novel without thereby becoming odd and quaint; ibr» it wiD 
not be denied that the examples in S2. a. S3. S4. e. sound as smootUj and 
symmetrically, as any even ifaythm. If this were not the &ct, they would 
not have become national and popular songs. 



DIVISION VI. 

nirruBRT srsoiks or ooMrouiiBBn mxaiuri. 

§ LXXI. 

Inasmuch as the construction of a greater rhythm is properly the same 
thing, on a laige leale, aa the construction of a measure is, en a smaller 
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scale ; and inasmuch as several measures group themselves together into a 
higher rhythm in the same way as the parts of a measure do in forming a 
measure, and thus the former becomes, as it were, a measure of a higher 
order or of a larger species, so it is sometimfs actually v)ritten in the form 
of a large or compounded measure ; i. e. instead of placing the bar fifttjr each, 
simple measure, it is only placed after two or more measures, and the inter- 
mediate bars are left out. The set represented on page 92, e. g. consisting^ 
of two-mcasuro rhythms, admits also of being written as follows: 

< ' . . ~ — ■ ' ■ . » 

f err If f r r rirar r r rir CjT dt rrr'if rr *iI 

and tliiM theie arises by this means a | speeies of measure. So also the 
mmtiet, written under fig. SI. a. on page 93, in J measure, and eonsisting^ 
of two-measure rhythms, might Ukewise be written as in fig. 31. 6. <m page 93.. 
in measures of six quarter notes, and thus in 4 measure. 

In like manner the dance, fig. 24. a. on page 93, written in I measure^ 
and consisting of threenneasure rhythms, might also be written as ooosist- 
ing of large' measures, as in fig. 24. b. on page 93, where consequently we 
have compounded measures consisting of nine eighth-notes — \ measure. 
Comp. also fig. 22. a. and b. on page 93. 

It is to the cause here indicated, that our different species of compounded 
measure owe their origin. Their nature will now easily become known. 



§ LXXII. 

Everjr measure, thus compounded of 8 or 3 tw6-fi>ld measures or three* 
Ibid measures, consists, as such, of at least four, or six, or nine parts of 
measure. The example in fig. 31. b. on page 93, composed of two three- 
part or three-lbld measures, has six parts of measure. The one in fig. 84. h. 
Ml page 93, has nine parts of measure, because it is compounded of three 
three-part or three-fold measures. 

Such a compounded measure, however, always contain^ after all only two 
or three principal parts; for, each of the two or three simple measures 
connected under the form of a compounded measure, now represents a /»rtn- 
cipal part of the compounded measure, estimated or measured by a latter 
scale. 

The same relations of accent take place in these combined or principal 
parts of the measure, as subsisted in the case of the simple. (§ LXVI.) 
That simple measure which was before the heavier one, becomes in the 
compound a heavier par/ of the measure, and those measures which before 
were light, become now light parts of measure. So also the relation of the 
parts of measure among themselves remains in the c<mipottnd the same aa 
before. 
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Accordingly, oach compounded measure has more than one heavy part 
of the measure, but only one heavy principal part, and the heavy part of 
the heavy principal part of the measure is the heavieik of There are, 
in fig. SI. i, on page 93, six parts of the measuie; among tbein theio ar^ 
two hwry ones (the first and fourth quartets.) But though there are six 
parts of meamiro in this example, there are still but two principal parts, of 
which the first is heavier than the second; and for this reason it is that the 
first quarter, (the first heavy principal part of the measure,) is heavier than 
the fourth (the second principal part of - the measure.) 



^ T.XXllT. 

Having thus fiur considered the nature and properties of compounded 
measure in general, we pass now to the enumeration of the diflerent species 
o£ compound measures. 

Thus, in accordance with the division presented on page 94, we will con- 
sider the combinations 

(A.) Of an even number of even measures, 

(B.) Of an even number of uneven measures; 

(C.) Of an uneven number of even measures; 

(D.) Of an uneven number of uneven measures. . 

Wc shall first consider those species of compound measure which are 
compounded of simple measures merely, (t. e. of ttoo or three simple meas- 
ures), then 

(E.) Those compound measures which are composed of other compound 
measures, and finally 
(F.) We shall add some remariu on these different species of measure. 



(A.) 

EVEN COMPOUNDS OV BVEN MXASUIUSS. 

§ Lxxrv. 

Two two-part or two-fold measures drawn into one measure by the omis- 
sion of the uitenncdiate bar, become a four-part or four-fold measure. 

Two 2 measures drawn tojrothor in this way produce the so-called great 
tchole measure — j, where, nuiuuly, four half-notes represent the parts of the 
measure, as in fig. 13. a. below. 

(Fig. 13. a.) 
4 lol 

* o o 

J J J J 
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Thk apeeiM of bmuoio ia alio dengnated by the sign of a wliolo eirde 
without a ptrako throogh it — O or Q. In accordance with what wae aaid on 
pagee 96 and 96, the finl and third parte of the meaaiure are hete the principal 
parte of the meaMue, and ao of coune are the heaviest parte; bnt, though 
both these are heavier than the others, still the first is the heaviest of all. 

Two I measures successively connected together produce the veiy usual 
four-quarter measure, fig. 19. b. 

(Fig. 18. 6.) 
4 

J J 
J J J J 

which is designated either bj t> or by the sign G- 

Two I measures, drawn into one measure, would give a t measure, fig. 
19. e; 

(Fig. 18. c.) 

I J 
J J 
P. P. 

and two i' measure would produce a measure. 
The 3 measure is uuw but seldom used, and the I and measure still less. 



(B.) 

EVEN COMPOUNDS OP UNEVEN MEASURES. 
^ LXXV. 

Two tkrU'Jbid or tkne-parted measures put together into one, constitute 
a ris^fold or wr-|Nirled measure. 

Thus, two I measures drawn together, make a | measure; this however 
is now but little used. Fig. 19. d. 

(Fig. IS. rf.) 
6 |o| . 

9 

o • o • 

JJJJJJ 

Two I measures produce a 4 measure. Fig. 19. e. 

(Fig. 18. e.) 

*J. J. 
jjj jJj' 

and SI. 5. on page 99. And two { measures give the well known I measure. 
Fig. 19./ 

[13] 
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(Fig. 18./.) 

8 J. 
J. J. 

Two measures would make a i' measure. 

Inasmuch as these species of measure, compounded as thejr are not of 
two three-lbld measures, coosiat of fi0o three^d granps, they ere always 
to he regarded as even measures, with referenee to this principal two-fiiM 
division. The two principal parts of the measure are as follows: the first 
part of the first half of the measure, and the first part of the second half of 
the measure, t. e. the first and fourth parts of the measure; hence these 
two parts are the heaviest or most accented ones; the first indeed is the 
heaviest of all, hut hoth are more so than any of the rest. 



$ LXXVI. 

Fnnn what has been said we may perceive how these q»ecies of measure, 
compounded of two three-fidd measures, diflhr essentiaUy from certain sim- 
ple three-firid measures which they in seme respects resemhle. We have, 
s. g. m quarter notes in \ measure, just as we do in $ measure; (Comp. Fig. 
la. € with fig. IS. h) 

(Fig. lt.«.) (Fig. 18. ik.) 

6 o • 3 o ' 

* J. J. 'J J J 

JJJJJJ . JJJJJj 

but in the ibrmer, the quarter notes are grouped by tkreet, whereas in the 
latter they are grouped by ftpot; in the latter, moreover, the quarter, notes 
are eeen sub-divisions (halves) of ameeeii parts of die measure (three half 
notes— thirds of the measure ; whereas in ) measure, the quarter notes are 
uneven parts (thirdn) of even divisions or parts (two halves of the measure.) 
In 3 measure, the first, third, and fifth quarter notes are heavier or more 
accented than the second, fourth, and si.xth; but in " measure^ the first and 
fourth arc heavier than the second and third, the firth and sixth. The \ 
measure admits of being divided into two halve.s, each of w hicli biMrinn with 
a heavy part of the measure; whereas the ?, measure cannot be divided 
into halves, without cutting in two one part in the middle.* 

* Ib other words, without destroying the chsracter of the measure and converttiig 
it faito (MM essen ti all y difibraat, i. «. into a meanue of a 4MiUk(or Mxtnple)iDatesdof 
a triple chavaeter. 
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Thus, the distinction between I measiife and | meMm becomet eleari/ 
apparent, as in fig. 13, Z and / below; 

(Fig. 18. 1.) (Fig. IS./.) 

J J J ■. J. J. 

nnfi mm 

50 also that between I measure and ^ measure, or that between f measure 
an § measure, &c. 



(C.) 

UNEVEN COMPOUNDS OF EVEN MEASURE. 

§ LXXVII, 



IhuB ftr we have eonaidered two diflfereat species of compound measure; 
namely, one that is produced hy bringing together two two-jfold measures, 
and another that arises irom the union of two three-lbld measures; in 
both these cases, the resulting compounds consist of two (even) general 
divimons and are therefore even. We now proceed to a oonsideraticni of 
uneven compounds. 

Three twthfold measures brought together into one, now produce a tix' 
fold measure; but inasmuch as it consists of three prineipttl parts, it is 
uneven measure. Several varieties of this species of measure are shown 
in fig. 13. aa. bb. ec 

(Fig. 13. M.) (Fig. IS. hh.) (Fig. U. cc.) 

i 8 J- 

000. & a & JJJ 

jjjjjj jjjjjj nnn 

and in fig. 22. b. on page 93. 

These species of six-fold measure, compounded of threetwo-faild measures, 
are indeed similar to those mentioned in § LXXV, compounded of two 
three-fold measures, in the circumstance that the former, equally with the 
latter, consist of six parts of measure (Coiiip. fi«r. 13. n. on pnjie 97, with 
fig. irl. aa. above, fig, 13. e. on i)agc :»7, with fig. 13. bb. above, fig. 13./. 
on page 08 with fig. 13. cc. above, and fig. 21. b. on page 93, with fig, 22. b. 
on page 93;) but they are essentially diverse in the fact that a measure 
compounded of two three-fold measures is, in respect to its principal divis- 
ion, a two-fold measure; whereas the one now under consideration, formed 
as it is of three two>fold measures, is three-fold measure. The former 
eoosists of two groups, each containing three parts of measure; but the 
latter consists of three groups, of two parts each. In the former, the fimt 
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and fourth parts of the measure are heavier than the second and third, 
the fifth and sixth; whereas m the latter, the first, third, and fifth ate moM 
heavy than the second, fourth, and sixth. (Coinp. § LXXVI.) 

There bemg then so material and so wide a diflference hetween the tve 
species of compound measure afinrementioned, it is an inlelicitj, that, in 
the uaual mode of denoting the spedes of measure hj two figiues placed 
one above the other in the form of a vulgar fraction, both species are 
marked in the same way, that in to say, the signs ^, f, &c. are indiscrim- 
inately employed to designate both of these different species of six-fold 
measure : hence, in the case of such a designation, applying as it does to 
both varieties in common, it is impossible to determine which o{ the two is 
intended. 

Since, however, composers are ordinarily in the habit of employin«i only 
those species of measure which are compounded of two three-fold measures, 
and almost never those compounded of three two-fold measures, one may 
pretty safely assume, so long as the practice of composers remains what it 
now is, that every designation whose upper figure is a 6, does not denote an 
uneven eompoimd of even measures— a species of measures consisting of 
three two-fold measures, but a compound made up of two tbree<*fold meas* 
ures. (Comp. ^ L3CXXIL at the end.) 



CD.) 

UNBVaN COMPOUNDS OF UNIVBlT MBASUBB. 

§ LXXVIII. 

Three tkree'foldmeantns, brought into one, produce a nme-^tld measore, 
and thus one that w uneven in all respects. 

Three | measures, accordingly, produce a \ measure. This, however, 
scarcely ever occurs. Fig. 13, dd. 

(Fig. 13. dd.) 

2 

e* e* e* 

JJJ JJJ JJJ 

Three I measures make n ^ measure. This species of measure may vaiy 
well be employed. Fig. IS, ee. 

(Fig. 13. ee.) 

^ —J 
^ o • o • 

JjJJJjjJJ 

Three I measures constitute a ? measure,— « speciea of measure 
occurs not unfrequeatly. Fig. 13, ff. 
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JFig. 13./.) 

£ ri 
J.i.J. 

An example maj also be seen in fig. 24. h. on page 93. 

In these species of measure, the first, fourth, and seventh parts are heav- 
ier than the second and third, fifth and sixth, eighth and ninth. 



(E.) 

SrtCIBS OF MEASURE STILL FARTHER COMPOUNDED. 

% LXXIX. 

Two or three compound measures may bo united into one, and in this 
way new species of compounds are produced. 

There is however scarely more than a single species actually in use out 
of this whole class, and tiiat is the measure, compounded of two \ meas- 
ures, (or four \ measures:) 

d • d • 

J. J. J. J. 

rPm m fT2 m 

It is very much more seldom that we meet with the similar V measure, 
composed of four I measures or of two ) measures; the '3^ measure, com- 
posed of four I measures or two | measures; also g measure, eonsbting of 
ibur ^ measures; and twelve-fold measure ibrmed of sis two-fbld measures; 
or other varieties of compound measure still more complicated, as «. g» 
eight-fold measure, sixteen-fold, eighteen-ibld, twenty-four^fbld, twenty- 
Beven<i^ld, and the like. 

All that we have said in relation to compound measures generally, applies 
also to these additionally compounded measures. 



(P.) 

REMARKS UPON TUE SEVERAL SPECIES OF COMPOUND MEASURE. 



Since a compound measure is nothinr; else than a proup of two or more 
simple measures, it follows, tirst, that the parts of a compound measure, 
(^her circumstances being the same, are to be passed over, in performing, 
neither faster nor slower than those of the conesponding simple measure; 
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at, e. g. the quarter notes in \ measure, are to be performed only just as 
fiut OS they are in 4 measure ; so also the eighth-notes in g measure are to be 
passed over with the aame decree of moTement as the eightb-notea in \ 
measure, or in % measure, or inV measure, &o. (C<»np. 4 LXIV.) 

So far, then, as quickness or slowness of movement ia concerned, it is 
wholly immaterial, whether a piece of music be written in simple measure 
or in compound. It is to be obserred, however, that on another powt there 
is a difibrence. Custom has appropriated a different style of deliveiy to 

compound measure from that which obtains in the simple; measure, e. g, 
has a mode of delivery different irom the light I measure, and the like. 
(Comp. ^ LXV.) 



§ LXXXL 

Moreover, it is self cedent, that not every piece of music, written in sim- 
ple measure, can be converted into any species of compound measure at 
pleasure; for, it is only compound measures of even principal divisions, 
that are suitable for rhjrthma* of even measure-numbera,t whereas, on the 
contrary, rhythms of unevfn mcasn re-numbers are al<me appropriate to 
nicasuK's unevenly compound«'d. Hence it would evidently be very im- 
projKjr, t. g. to uudertaku to write rhythms composed of two simple meas- 
ures, in the Ibnn of nine-fold measure, as e. g, rhythms consistmg of two 
^ measures, in the form of J measure, («. g, fig. 21. a. on page 93, as at fig. 
21. r. on pape f).*!.) 

Or, on the other hand, three-measure rhythms in the tbrm of six-fold meas- 
ure, as e. g. three I measure in the form of 9 measure, (the example in fig. 
34. a. on page 9S, for instance, in the shape of the one infig. 24. e. oa page 93.) 
For, in the two-measure rhythm, exhibited by fig. 21 . a. on pap:e 93, every first 
and third measure is heavy or accented, whereas the third principal part of 
the 4 measure, as in fig. 21. c. on page 93, is light or unaccented; and so 
of the rest. Thus the two-measure rhythm of fig. 21. a. does not at all cor- 
respond to the J measure, hut is far more accordant with the 9 measure 
found in fig. !21. b, on page 93. So, on the other hand, the rhythm of three 
% measures, as in fig. 24. a. on page 93, may very appropriately be conver- 
ted into f measure, as in fig. 24. b. on page 93, but not intof measure, as in 
fig. 24. c. on page 93. 

Hence it follows also that a piece of music in which small rhythms occtir 
which are interchangably at one time even, and at another uneven, (as e, g. 
a piece in « measure with rhythms, at one time, of two measures, and, at 
another, of three measures,) cannot properly be written either in $ measure 
or in 'i measure. A jiiece of music written in any species of compound time 
must, on the other hand, always have its small rhythms of only one and the 
same kind; and a diversified, heterogeneous alternation of, at one time, 
even rhythms, and, at another, uneven, is not at all admissibie in this ease. 
When, therefore, a composer selects any species of compound measure 
in which to write, he virtually thereby imposes upon himself the obligation 
to construct nothing but homogeneous rhythms, those which are entire!/ 

* The word ** rhythms " means rbythiaical fonsi* rhythmieal combinations of notes. 
See §§ LXVII, LXIX. LXX. Tr. 

t A mcasurc-mimbcr is the leading number in any Bpecics of measure, as e. ^. 2 ia 
the measure number in all double or two^fold measure; 3, in all triple measure, lie. 
la otbsr words, U is lbs nanber wfaieh abows bow siaBy puts the SMasure is divided 
fcrtO|-lbs qppsr waber in the asaal ftactioBal deeigaatisa of tit. Ta. 
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alike among theinsi lvcs; and hence arises that peculiar rhythmicnl round- 
neM, that smooth and linishcd neatness of movement, which usually charac- 
terices muttcal piecof written in saeh compound neaaure. 



§ LXXXII. 

It cannot, moreover, have escaped the attention of the reader, while 
passing over the treatment of the ditlV rent species of measure thus far, that, 
u many cases, compound measure is, fundamentally and in principle, pre- 
ciaelj the aame thing aa simple measure written in larger notes; the onlj 
difference being in the mode of representation, or even, aaiathe fact in some 
instances, in nothing but the name. 

If e. g. we compare the simple H measure in fig. 13. 7i. page 80, or fig. 13. g. 
page 82, with the j measure m iig 13. b. page 97, we finathetwotodifieronly 
m the simple circumstance, that, in the former, the half-notes are parts oi 
the measure, while, in the latter, they are the principal parts of the meas- 
ure; — and farther, that, in the former, the quarter-notes are subordinate 
divisions, while, in the latter, they are the principal divisions or the reg- 
ular parts of the measure. Thus, the diflerence lies, as it were, only m 
idea, or in the form of writing. — In like manner, ] measure and t meas- 
ure, as in Hl^ 1 //. on page 82, and fig. 13. c. on page 97, resolve them- 
selves into one and the same; so also i measure and j*^ measure. 

So likewise, | measure, as in fig. IS. k. on page 83, is substanti^j the 
same thing as 4 measure compounded of tluee i measures as in fig. IS. bb. 
on page 99. The same is true of measure, as in fig. 13. I on page 83, 
and a corresponding I measure, as in fi£. 13. cc. on page 99. 

This coincidence renders even the w hole s pecies of uneven compounds of 
even measures superfluous, (Comp. §LXXVIII. attheend;) since, instead 
of designating by 14, as in fig. 2*2. h. on pa^je 9.1, we can designate l)y as 
in fig. 22. c. on page 93, and, besides, we can at the same time by this 
means entirely avoid the equivocalness above mentioned, (§ LXXVII.) 
The same thing can moreover be expressed also by \ measure, as in fig. 23. d» 
on page dS. 



§ LXXXIII. 

A similar coincidence takes place between the species of measure cooH 

posed of two uneven measures and simple two-fold measure with the division 
intotrioles; e. ^. the 4 measure in tig. 13. r. on page 98, coincides with 
the I measure in fig. IS. t, on page 82 ; the i measure In fig. IS. / on 
page 99, with the ^ measure in fig. IS. u. on page 83, and the like ; and 
m the same way also, tlu^ uneven compounds of uneven measures coincide 
with uneven simple measure, as c. g. fig. 13. ec. on page UM), with tig. 13. 
to, on page 91, lig. 13. f. on page 101, with fig. 13. x. on page 82, &c. 

Meanwhile, usage has here also, on the one hand, introauced <Mie mode 
of delivery for the parts of a compound measure, and another mode of deliv- 
ery for the trioles. (Comp. ^§ LXV. and LXXX.) 

On the other hand, there is much nnisic that admits of being written 
far more conveniently in | measure, than in trioles of * measure, and 
the reverse; also more easily in H measure, than in trioles of 4 measure. 
For, if one would write the example occurring in tig. A. on page 9.3, now 
written in g measure, in the form of trioles of J measure, he must write the 
triplicate groups standing in the parts of the ^ measure, in the form of trioles 
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in the 4 measure, as in fig. 24. d. on page 98, n^lich mode of writing, as 
have already remaked on page 86, is moch more circumstantial and par- 
ticular. If} on the contrary, we would convert the following eiample^-J 




where, in the first measure, there first occurs an uneven sub-division and 
then an even one, — i'rom i measure into g measure, we should indeed meet 
with no difficulty in writing the first three notes in the form <^ three eighth 
notes of a ( measure, as in JT. 
K. 




hut what, in this case, shall we do with the following two eighths? Wo 
have no method of representing them in % measure ; for, all that we have 
the means of doing, according to our present method of notation, is merely 

to diminish three notes to the value of two by placing a figure 3 over them, 
but not, on the contrary, to extend two notes to the duration o{ three. (This 
latter practice however might with propriety be introduced.) 



DIVISION VII. 



VIVE-FOLI), S£V£N-F0LD, JlHD OTHER SIMILAII COMBINATIONS. 

§ LXXXIV. 

Thus far we have spoken only of /ico-fold or of tkree-(6\d combinations, 
only of /n?o-fold and three-Cold measure, or of the imion of tivo or three such 
measures into four, six, cii^ht, nine, twelve, sixtcrn, or ci^hteen-fold measure ; 
and so also only of tlic sululivisions of two, throe, four, six, eight, nine, 
twelve, sixteen, or eighteen, kc. parts of the measure, into tito, or three still 
smaller subdivisions. That is to say, the only measure-numbers thus far 
treated have been simply the tirst primary even number 2, and the tirst pri- 
mary uneven number 3, or such others as have arisen from the multiplication 
of one of these primary numbers by 3 or by 8. 

Other combinations or groupings, as e. g. those of five or of seven parts, 
and the like, are far less agreeable to our ear, as may easily be seen hj 
trying the experiment upon the examples of five-fold and seven-fidd meas- 
ure, Ibund in fig. 35. t. to q, and fig. 36. t. to q, 

iV-ii^ '!:■>. i.) (Fir-. 25. k.) 



(Fig. 25. /.) (Fi^^. 25. 7/1.) (Fip. 25. n.) (Fijr. 25. 0.) (Fiff. 2.'.. ;).) (Fip. 25. 9.) 
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(Fi,j. 26. I.) 



(Fig. 26. k.) 



(FifT. M. I.) (Fig. 26. «.) (Fif. M. «.) (Fig. IS. o.) (Fig. M. ji.) (Fig^ It. 



Ttie orifiin of tliis fact it seems sulficiontly easy to cxulain. in the first 
place, it is very natural that our rhythmical sense should not be able ecuUy 
to nppreht iul groiipincrs or combinations which do not admit of being divided 

•nd subdivided by tboso simplest priinary numbers. 

In the second place, siu b a rbythni has an especially halting and drafroring 
character, arising t'rom the tact that a grouping of tliis kind has too little 
of emphasis, that is to say, too many light parts of the measure for one that 
is strong. In five-fold measure, e. only the first part would be heavy, 
while ill! the foilowinir four would be light; and in seven-told measure there 
would be even aix light parts to one heavy one, ^c. Such a scantiness of 
accented parts of the measure cannot be otherwise than wearisome to the 
ear. 

If it be proposed to avoid tliis inconvenience by making more than one 
of the live or seven parts heavy ov accented, and hence by considering the 
measure a compound one, there would arise the new evil that the measure 
would always in this case have the appearance of being compounded of 
dissimilar, heterogeneous parts, that is to say, of one even part and one 
uneven [jart; thus c. if. th«! J n)easure wotild appear to be composed of a ' 
measure and of a 4 measure. Such a uniuu of dLs^uiiilar elements is unryth- 
mical; for, the accentuation, in the case of five parts of the measure, can 
not possibly be symmetrically divided, inasmuch as it must at one time re- 
cur after the second part of the measure, and the next time after the third 
part.* (Comp. tig. ^23. m. or 11. on page 104.) 

We can indeed conceive of a species of tivc-fold measure which would 
be free from the halting, limping character in question, in so (ar as that its 
halves would not be o? un€(|ual length; and that is a species of five-fold 
measure in which the three-fold half should, after the manner of a triole, 
be so abbreviated that the three parts should take only the same amount of 
time as the other two, and vice versa, — somewhat as in fig. S5. r. or i. 



J ' J J J ' 



* I. e. One accent occurs after two counts and the next after three couots, or, in other 
words, one accent ha^ two counts after it [t. «. two including the accented part as one] 
and the next accent has thru counts after it, thus: 



a a 

1 S 133 



a a 

13 133 



This may be read either: accent, one, two; ececal, one, two, three; ocetal, one, two; 
accent, one, two, three; or: one, two,— oeeenl; one, two, three,— aceeel; one, two, 

— arrent, &r. Thus the acccnt.s follow one another coinridently with the alternation 

of tlir two •iuTcrrht number? 2 and 3, vv hcrpa!!, fo tnrikf tlir movomrni .syminclriral, 
they shoulil follow one another roinnHf.itiy with the repttifion of the smne number, 
t. €. aAer tlie same nunnbcr of counts or at exactly equal intervals of tunc. Ta. 

[14] 
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(Fig. 26. r ) ^ (Fisr. ».t.) 

or as on page 104, J. K. But the measure in this case would no longer be 

properly five-fold measure, but a aptfcieo of measure consisting of two 
halves of equal length, two-fold measure; and yet, even by this means, the 
want of symmetry and proportion would not be satisfactorily removed; for 
every measure of such a piece of music would still be compounded of m 
two-fi»ld and a three-fold half, and hence again would not be entirely sym- 
metrical. 

Hf)W we are to regard and treat srvi n-fnjil , trv-fohl, rhrcn-fohi , and other 
similar species of measure, must be suliic iently evident already. Seven- 
fold measure must be 'compounded of two two-fold measures and one three- 
fold, or of two three-fold men!^ures and one one-fold measure, or of one 
five-fold measure and one two-fold meHsnre; or. otherwise, .^ix lifiht parts 
of the measure would occur successively to one heavy part. (Comp. tig. 
26 on page 105.) And finally, how would a ten-fold, or an eleren-folo, 
thirteen-fold measure, and the like, be compounded.' 

Persons are sometimes deceived in siipposintr that they hear a five-fold 
or similar species of measure, because they have counted, one, two, three, 
&.C. in the following manner: 

id/ d/ c 1 1 diir c 1 1 

or 

iLlu* u : I IILL' ci/ 1 1 

t. e, they make a momentary pause at "five" in the example (A.) and thus 

produce 4 measure, of which they count five eighths aloud and pan?r on the 
sixth; and produce t measure in the example (B.) by pausing (or resting) 
on the eighth eighth-note ; or, they deliver such an example as that in fig. 
35. t. 



(F^g.2.- i ^ 




in the manner mdicated in fig. 25. U or in fig. 25. v. 

(Fi?. 2*5. /.) (Fii,'. 25. u.) 

or as in r. and s. above, kc. The very fuel that one so involuntarily and 
unconsciously deceives himself on this point, shows how very natural it is 
to our rhythmical feeling, to our eonrtitutionid internal rhythmical sense, to 
reduce every rhythmical movement to 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, &c. 

It is easy to see from the foregoing considerations, that, notwithstanding 
the vindication which many writers have often bestowed upon five-fold 
measure, seven-lirfd measure and the like, still those species of measure 
w ill never meet with general acceptance, or cimie into general use. Indi- 
vidual scraps of music only have had the appearance of use by being here 
and there published as curiosities, or similar pieces have been composed, 
merely as experiments or for the sake of singularity,* with a view merely 

.*f. g. .Bote; dieu die Cavatine No. 10, in his Dam» Atoffdk«, in which | measars oc* 
eon oMBposod of | and | msssors. 
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to show that music really admits of being composed thus. Hence, it is less 

surprising that 8uch species of measure, notwithstanding so many apologies 

in their behalf, have met with so little accejitance and have been so little 
introdiu cd. than tliat species of measure so little admitted into music should 
have found so many advocates. 



^ LXXXV. 

It must not bo understood however from what has been said, that such 
five-fold, seven-fold, and other similar divisions of time, are never to be 

used in music. 

In the first place, such a species of measure, on the very ground of its 
singularity, may sometimes be successfully employed for the production of 
some particular effect. For, even its peculiar oddness, irregularity, and 
strangeness find in music at one time or another their appropriate place; 
and hence whenever one finds it in his power to produce a particular in- 
tend( (1 ( licet by the use of such a species of measure, he is always at lib- 
erty to employ it. 



§ LXXXVI. 

Even if our rhythmical feeling is in some degree opposed to measure of 
this sort when taken as a specks of measure, as the measure for a piece of 
music, still it is less disinclined to be pleased with such combinations or 
groupings of the mall tubordxnaU divisions of time; and accordingly, in 
the course of a piece of music, our rhythmical sense sometimes tolerates 
quintai/et, tqjftolet, and the like, in which, on account of the quickness of 
tiie transition over them, the umrhythmicainess of the division is almost im- 
perceptible, (at least to the hearer, though by the player the difficulty, and 
I might say, unnaturalness, of such quintole or septote division is very sen- 
sibly felt.) It is indeed a short interruption or suspension of the rhythmical 
arrangement, while yet the piece as a whole still remains rhythmical, the 
only exception being that the general rhythmicalness of the piece is not 
contintied down to these minute subdivisions; and since, as we rcnrarked 
in the commencement, a piece of music may be entirely unrhythmical 
throughout, so it is not to be deemed an essential* fault, even if an other- 
wise rhythmical piece is n(»t entirely rhythmical, down to every minute 
subordinate divisiou. XL VII.) 

§ hXXXVU. 

In like manner also as we perceived the rhythmical symmetry in such 
cases not to hold throughout, down to the smallest subdivisions; so we find, 

• I. e. Not c-jst^ntial in the pen«e that snrii ji irtial want ftf rhytttmicalncss railically 
and entirely deitroyg the music^ though evidently material, as it renpects the apprqpri- 
ate grace sad beanty of music. Ta. 
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and especially in the longer pieces of music, that, on the other hand, such 
symmetry is not entirely carried through in its upward progression, i. e. in 
its connection with higher rhythm; for, we sometimes meet with periods of 
fire, seven, ten, eleven, thirteen measures, and the like; so that the piece 
of mnne in this case is not arranged with rhythmical aymmetiy throughotit 
its entire structure, up to the highest prineipal divisions. 

The remark also applies here, that, inasmuch as riijrthmical sjmmetiy is 
not an absolute and indispensable requisite, so also the inviolate maintain- 
ance of it from the most minute subdivisions up to the highest prineipal 
divisions, is not absolutely necessary. IVhen we shall come hereafter to 
treat of rhythmical designations we shall advert to this subject again. 
(% XCIII.) 



DIVISION VIII. 

UP-BSAT, DOWN-BXAT. 

^ Lxxxvm. 

It is usual, in beating the time of a piece of music, to mark or sign«li«e 
the commencement of every measure by a downward movement or beat of 
the hand, or of any other article that may be used for the purpose; iriiile, 
on the contrary, the hand is lifted up at tAe last part of the measure, in 
order to be in a condition to move downwards again immediately afterwards, 
at the beginning of the following measure. In accordance uith this prae* 
tice it is usual to name that part of the measure in which the dowit4>eaft 
occurs, the doitm-beat cf the meaturt; while, on the contrary, that part on 
which the up-beat takes place, is termed the up-beat of the measure.* 

Instead of the term up-beat^ musical writers sometimes employ the synon* 
ymous Greek word arsw, (from aipoi, to lift up, to raise, to elevate ; and in- 
stead of doian-beat, they use the Greek term thesis, {'Hntc, from the verb 
rldrjfn, literally to set, to place ; but as used in contradistinction from it 
means, to 'put nowN, to place or lay down.—-Tn.) 

The fact that, according to Rousseau's Dictionary of Music, (article 
Battre let menefe, the beat of the measure, and article Arns,) the Ureeks 
were accustomed, on the contrary, to indicate the heavy parts of the meas- 
ure by up-beats, and the light parts by down-bents, and that thtis they de- 
signated the heavy parts of the measure by the term arsis and the light 
parts by the word thesis^ — and moreover that a Scarlatti was in the habit of 
beating time in this way,— is to be reckoned among the less practical mat- 
ters of antiquity. 

In contradistinction from the first and last parts of the measure which 
are designated by the down and the up-beats, each, part of the measure 

* q, d. The down-beat part of the nwasare, and the up-beat part of the measure. 
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which may lie between tlie first and tho last, and which hence in usually 

marked by a motion of the hand or of the beuting-rod towards thu right or 

the lefl side, may be named a nde^at. 

Though the tern vp-^t alwayi denotes a last and ooasequently a light 
)>art of the measure, still that tena is by no means syDonymous with the 

expression //^//^ part nf the vxensure ; for, while it is true that every up-beat 
is a light part of the measure, it is not true that every light part of the 
measure is an up-beat. Inasmuch as in every species of measure which 
has more than two parts, conseqaently in every three-fold measure as well 
as in all varieties of compound mt-asiire, there are several light parts, of 
which, only the Inst is denoted by the up-l>e;it ; so it follows, that not every 
light part of tho measure is an u|>-beat, but is often also a side-beat. 

It n not uncommon, however, to find the term up-beat improperly applied 
to designate such parts of the measure, as e. g. the second or third quarter 
of the \ measure, the second quarter of the 4 measure, the fourth eighth of 
g measure, and the like. 

The fact that the term up-beat is also oilcn improperly employed in still 

other applications, is adverted to on page 111. 



DIVISION IX. 
» 

MUSICAL SOUNDS CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH RHYTHM. 

(A.) 

BUYTUMICAL DELINEATION OF A MUSICAL FIECE. 

The divisions of the measure, together with all the other greater and 
smaller distinctions in rhytliuiical measurement, as we have thus far attend- 
ed to them, are properly tho mere dry frauie-work, that is to say, 7ncrchj 
the measure of rhythmical structures, but by no means those structures 
themselves; in the same way as the yanl, foot, inch, and line-measure, and 
the proportions according to which an architectural work is measured, or 
the pattern or dimensions according to which a pillar is measured, are not 
the structure or the pillar itself. In other words, we have thus &r directed 
our attention to the rhythmical measure merdy at meoture ; whereas we 
will now apply it more immediately to the object to be measured, t. s. to 
the rhythmical musical pieces themselves. 

We apply the term Jignre, phrase, set, or passage, to every greater or 
smaller group of musical sounds which by ujcans of its rhythmical delinea- 
tions or structure impresses itself upon our perception as a greater or a 
smaller whole. Thus e. g. the first nine notes on page 92, are perc(Mved 
as constituting together a figure or rli\thuiical foru), and hence are called 
a set, though indeed only a short and subordinate one; and this set, more- 
over, taken in connection with the small similar group of the following eight 
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notes, which stands next to it sad fiirlDt a sort of counterpart to it, consti- 
tutes a phrase or period of a lugher order, a figure or rhythmical form on 
a larger scale, &c. One accordingly finds in fig. SI. a. on page 93, eight 
small phrases, each consisting of two measures; in fig. S3, a. on page 93, 
two such phrases, each consisting ot three measures; and other similar 
examples in fig. S3, a, on page 93, and fig. S4. a. on page 93. 



§ XC. 

On this branch of the subject we remark, in the first place, that the 
rhythmical arrangement or structure of a set by no means implies that all 
the sounds contained in it should be of equal length, but only that they 
should 1)0 mcusurablo by one and tho same scale and ratio — that they sluKild 
be adjusted throughout to a unil'orin admeasurement. In other words, a 
passage, in order to hv rlivtliniieul, by no means requires to be constituted 
exclusively of eightii-notes, or of quarter-notes, itc, — that is to say, en- 
tirely of one kind of notes; such an arrangement, on the contrary, would 
be attended with the most tedious uniformity, and instead of ft we are at' 
liberty to employ at one time whole notes; at another, quarters, eigliUis, 
sixteenths and the like; and again the same notes pointed, trioles, &o.; 
while yet Uie rhythmical uniformity or equality of admeasurement still con- 
tinues steadily the same, consisting in the fact that all these notes of differ- 
ent lengths stand in such a proportional relation to one another as to coincide 
with the rhythmical divisions marked by the primary or principal number 
2 or 3, and hence are measurable 1>y one and the same scale,' are all ad- 
justed to one and the same plan of admeasurement.* 



§ XCI. 

Again, it is unnecessary that a set or phrase should begin precisely with 
the commencement of a measure, and close with the end of a measure, in 
such a manner that the limits of the rhythnucal form or structure siuill (w- 
actly coincide with the dividing points of the measure, a. e. with the bars. 

*Tb« idea here mty be expressed thus: Long and short note;* may be ui*cd, mixed 
up tojrethpr, rnn«i«<fcntly with tho Piitirc |»ro^»orvation of the rhythm; it hoinjj neres- 
Bary only to jrive to cacJi nolo, in tleluery, that exact proportional length ot^ time w hich 
is demanded by the comparative length of the note; or, reversing the order of tho 
propoaition, it atanda thus: jost in proportion aa notea, in any part of the mnaieal 
piece, are perfoimed quicker than olhera, there most be more of them used; and, vice 
vena, just in proportion as any n<>f<-s arc pr-rfonncd more slowly than others, there 
mast be fewer of them u.«<'d. In tlii>s way tlic rhythmical movcmont i.i kept prrfoctly 
unifortn, the leading rhythmical (iivi»ionH of the piece, such as the two-told or three* 
fold divldoni, an exactly eotneided with; and thus the regular, muform dnplieate er 
triplicate character of the movement is throughovt perfectly preserved. Ta* , 
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On the other hand, phrases very frequently occur whose point of eommenee- 

mcnt is in the middle of a measure, or somewhat before or ader the middle; 
and the same is true of the terminating point. Hence we find a multitude 
of periods, alike in the beginning and in the course of a piece of music, 
which commence with one or more light (unaccented) notes, as e. ^. in fig. 

27 to 30. i. 




The commencement of a period with a heavy (accented) note is just as little 
necessary as that the first syllable in every word should be an accented, 
syllable, or that the first word in a rhetorical sentence should be the most 

emphatic, or the first syllnhlo a heavy, or so called long, accented syllable. 
A period commencing with a light part of the measure, may be compared 
to a verse of poetry beginning with an iambic or an annprstic foot, in the 
same way as a rhythmical commencement with a down-beat corresponds to 

a trochaic verse. 

In ordinary sficcrh it is usual to say of every piece of music which docs 
not bcgiii with the down-beat, tiiat it commences on t/te up-bcut^ and licnco 
to denominate all that precedes the first down-beat, tk^ up-beai of the piece. 
In accordance with this mode of expression, the first notes in the above men- 
tioned examples, fijj. '21 . to 30. /. above, wouhl bo termrd the uj>-beat. 

Such a mode of expretision is obviously appropriate only in cases where 
the piece commences precisely with the up-beat, that is, with the last part 
of the measure, as in fig. 27, above, but nut in su( h rases as those in fig. 

20, 30. 7. above, where the SO called up-beat includes more or less than 
the last part of the measure. 

In conclusion, 1 will farther observe, that commencements of this kind, • 
as in fig. 30. above, where the so-called up-beat amounts to more than 
a half-measure, are more usually written as in fig. 30. k. below. 



in which form they again appear in some measure as beginning on the down* ' 

beat. 

T/ic end (if a set or passBjjc may likewise fall, at one time, on a heavy, 
and, ut auutlier, on a light part of the measure: fig. 22, 23, 24, on page 
93. In fig. 31, below. 




each of tiie different rhythmical forms or structures bcfiin.s and ends on dif- 
ferent parts of tiie measure, i. c. bej^ins on one part of the measure and 
ends on a different part of the measure. The first conunences with the 
commencement of the measure and terminates with the second part of the 
measure; the second begins with the third part of the measure, and enda 



/Fig. 80. A.) 
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with the first part of the following measure; the third commences with the 
second part of the measure, and closes with the third. 



§ XCII. 



The terminating point of a small riiythrnical form or stnirtiiro. or the 
point whcrt! one period ends and a new one begins, or, m licneral, tiio end 
of a rhythniiciil form which is immediately followed by aiiuiher rhythmical 
form, is usually called a ccsura.*' It is substantially the same thing as a 
pause or stop in language. At the end of the second measure on page 92, 
«. g. one naturally feels inclined to a pause which corresponds to a comma ; 
and the end of the set, taken in this view, might be called a pause or stop. 
In fig. 21. a. on page 93, one recognizes a censura at the end of the sec- 
ond, fourth, and sixth measures; and equally perceptible are the interpunc- 
tion points (pauses, stops, cesuras) in fig. 32, 2S, 24, on page 9S. In fig. 
91, on page 111, a cesura occurs after the second part of the measure, an- 
other after the first part of the second measure, a third at the end of the 
second measure, and a fourth cesura after the second part of the third uieae- 
urc, &.C. 

According as the terminating point of a l iiytlimical form falls on a hravy 
or on a light division of the time, on an accented or on an unaccented part 
of the measure, it is usual to denominate tiie cesura a ma&culim (strong), 
or a ftmktdw (weak), cemra. J. t. when the measure or part of the measure 
on which die last note of a rhythmical form (alls is heaTier than the forego- 
ing, the cesnra is called iiia?euline. w hereas in the reverse case it is called 
feminme. The first, second, and third cesuras in iig. 21. on page 93, are 
feminine, the fourth is masculine. These appellations are borrowed frmn 
poetic metrics. That is to say, iii the doctrine of the construction of verses 
in poetry, a verse is termed a masctiline one when it ends with a word whose 
last syllable is an accented syllable, 7". c. more heavy than the preceding 
syllable or syllables, as e. g. create, ilctest, counter7««/?ii, &.c; while termi- 
nations like the following are called feminine, viz. gladiy, songvXett vmcAang- 
ing, joyfully, &g. Accordingly in fig. 23. below. 




Give me the sweet sounding mcl • o - dy, Fraught with pure na - taie and ease ; 



Thwwiilia waU ar-nngad iiar -no • iqr, Mn-sie' will C6r«taia-ly phaw. 

the cesuras at mcZody and Aormony are feminine, while the cesuras at 

and at please are masculine. This subject will in due time be more partic- 
ularly considered in connection with the doctrine of vocal compontion. 



♦The literal meaning of this word (from the Latin caesura) is a rutting, a gash, un 
incision, — a cutting in /10O, a cutting in tunder ; and such, it will be perceived, is its 
meaning in the present caie: it Is a gash or hiciskm which divides what is m other 
rsapects a rbythnieal whole, into two parts. • Ta. 



* 
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§ XCllI. 

Muiical seta or pasnges are usually composed of a rhjrthiiiicaUy nmnd 
number of parts, i. e. parts which are ultimately reducible to one of the 
maiy or principal numbers 2 or 3. Such a rhythmical equalization of partSt 
such a rounding and evening of the rhythmical movemffidt, introduces into 

' the rhythmical structure of the set a peculiar arragement, in consequence 

of which it (?. e. the rhythmical structure or character) becomes especially 
capable of making a definite and distinct impression upon our feelings, and 
of being clearly and intelligii)ly apprehended by the mind." 

The farther, therefore, the rhythnncal symmetry in a set is carried, the 
more round, stiiot>tii, and intelligible it becomes, Since however every 
work of art becomes, by an excess of symmetrical uniformity, invested with 
an undue and trivial sameness, as e. g. fig. 33. 

(Fi«. »2.) 













so it is prac 
succession ol 


ti< 


jdt—tj^i — ttti — L^;^^\.^ \ * fj 1 tli) ir ' 1 1 

red in the longer pieces of music, not to employ a continued 
uch perfectly rounded symmetrical phrases, but to introduce 



sometimes also periods of somewhat less easy compi'ehension. (Comp. page 
101.) 



(B.) 

INDIVIDUAL MUSICAL SOUNDS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO RHTTHM. 

(1) 

fiHTTBMICAL OlSrLACBMENT OR INVBRSION. 
§ XCIV. 

In addition to what has already been observed of the rhythmical delinea- 
tion and arrangement of a musical structure or fonn, there still remain 
some things which are worthy of remark in respect to certain particular 

modes of placing a note in the rhythmical arrangement. 

The first case of this kind which we will consider, is that w liich is usually 
termed a rhythmical Inversion or displacemejit ; namely, where, in an uneven 
division of time, an interoaJly light note follows a heavy part of the measure, 

*This idea may be illuatruted thus: Let a motley jumble of buildings be prosented 
to Of, withovt any uniform order or OMlhed in their arrangement; and how eoafiisad, 
i s dittinB t , and hnperfeet is the impreasion they make! But let that aaae gionp of 

boildiRpk be all methodically arranged in mirular rows of two in each row, or three in 
each row. and then how perffM ily rlcur, di.'^tinct, and impressive is the image they 
communicate to our mind, — how perfectly easy it now i< to obtain a definite and intel- 
ligible conception of them! So it is, that the regular, measured equalization of parte 
hi the rhythmical stmetare of a tone in aeoordanee with certain tovnd numbefs* eoi^ 
daces to the deameM, intelUgibleness, tmpreasirenem of mnsie. Tn* 
[15] 
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uriiich light note has a longer dnraliQn than the finregoing intemall/ heavjr 

portion of the meaaare; in other worda, where the lighter note, following a 
rhythmically heavy portion of the meaaure, is continued longer in one 
whole uninterrupted Sound, and consequently ia of a longer duration or val- 

ne, than that internally heavy portion of the measure; or, otherwise ex- 
pressed, where a note, occurring on a light portion of the measure, is held 
out beyond the duration of this portion of the measure and is continued on 
through the time of the following equally light purtion of the measure, and, 
in consequence of such a prolongation by means of such a connection of 
two light portions of the measure, is rendered longer in duration than the 
heavy portion of the meaaure preceding it: e. g. 

<*->irrifrii ¥c r c r c r e r ii 

Several examples of this kind are contained iu the following fig. 33—37. 
(Fig. 83.) (Fig. 84.) 







.—^ — ^— - » - 
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(Fiir. 86.) Aria, 



(Fig. 87. j.) 




Cu 

(Fig. 87. A-.) 



JUI 



ni 



mam ge - oien-tein. 




Cb-Jw 



(Fig. 87. /.) 



^ Cn>JiiB a •> Bi • ma nea-ica. 



Cn>JiiB a-Bi'inM g« 

It ia eaqr to perceive tiiat inveraiona of thia diaracter take place enfy m 
ih» cne cfumnendimiom efHmt 1. 1, where two light poitiona of the meaa- 
ure follow one another in immediate anccearion. The caae of an even 
diviaion of tnne, where a heavy portion of the measure alwaya immediately 
follows a light one, aa t. g.* T f% and where a combmation of a light 
portion of the measure with a following heavy portion takes place, belonga 
to another and different species, which we shall aoon^at under the nam* 
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i xcv. 

In the case of such inversions, the note which is liglitcr in respect to ac- 
cent, though longer in duration, obtains, in virtue of this its longer duration, 
as it were a superiority, a preponderance over the internally heavier por- 
tion of the measure which is shorter in duration; in comparison with tho 
inteniaUy heavier portum of the measure, it, so to speak, becomes espe* 
eiallj &vored and exalted, and the regular qrnunetry of the rhythm is thereby 
in a manner reversed, displaced, or inverted; and hence, this mode of coo^ 
atraction is called rhythmical daphuement or imvenum. 

But while it is true that our rhythmical sense always experiences a kind 
of shock in the case of such an unnatural emphasis and stress upon the in- 
ternally light poition of the measure, a kind of violent thrusting out of the 
regular beaten track of the rhythmical arrangement, a distortion of the pre- 
dominant rhythmical symmetry; yet, after all, this peculiar species of sen- 
sation, — this hobbling, justling, jolting in the regular rhythmical movement, 
— even this very peculiarity, may sometimes, when introduced in its proper 
place and with due circumspection, be employed with decided advantage. 

The question whether, in the example fig. 37. i. on page 1 14, quoted from 
Pergolesi's StabtU mater, the inversion, employed, as it would seem, for the 
purpose of representing the sobs of the weeping mother, occurs in the right 
place, was tnudc in former times the subject of a very important controversy 
among tho musical literati.* — Had I been called upon to represent the idea 
of weeping and sighing {gemereA I should, with all due deference, have 
written the inversion as in fig. 37. k. on page 114, limited to the first 
syllable of *^ gemtjitem** if not rather even as in tig. 37. /. on page 1 14, inas* 
much as, according to prosody, this syllable has the diastole and the stress, 
whereas the second of "cujus " or of " aiiimnm " has not. This subject, 
moreover, does not belong in the present place, but pertains to the doctrine 
of prosody, scansion, accentuation, and declamation. 

■ Our esteemed forefathers were extremely fond of such rhythniirn! inver- 
sions, and it would seem that they could not hear enough of them. Kirn- 
berger recommends such examples as those in lig. 3(>. | on page 114, as 
models of the most beautiful aurs and of good and correct expression in 
vocal music;-as patterns for imitation. { 



(2.) 

STKCOPI. 

4 XCVI. 

One rhythmical position of a note, especially worthy of remark, is that 
which we term syncope. When, namely, a musical sound commences with 
a light part of the measure or with a light sub-division of a part of the 

* 8se «. g, thdtftrU 2Verle, Aft. Tsnrfickung, uad Lsipz. allgesk mnsik. Zoitoag, 
II,8.Sft7flgff. 

t An air on the text: " Benche mi sprezzi VUoh e&*sd^rO.*' 
I Siehe s. Kvast d r. Sataet, 1, 8. 228 flgg . 
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), and continues on without interruption through the following hetT- 
ier portion of the measure, so that the last half of this note falls on a benT* 
ier portion of the measure than the first half, as in the following ezampley 
—we call this sound a syncopated one, an instance (d syncope. 

JTj jTj JTj j r 



<*'iJ J IJ J IJ J J I <-^->IJ IJ J J IJ J JT 

(Compare also fig. 38 — 44, below.) 

(F ig^38 .) (Fic. 39.) 





(Fig. 40.) (Fig. 41.) 




In a case of syncope, therefore, there nro always two parts, or two smaller 

divisions of the measure, concerned, whic h, il alike in respert to length, are 
still (liflVrenl in respect to weight or accent, the first being lij^lit and the 
second heavy, and the two being united by the prolonged contimiaMce of 
one hleady sound ; or, if it be preferred so to represent the mutter, a con- 
tinuous sound is as it were cut or divided into two halves, or in general into 
two parts, (and hence the name syncope from iTvj'xonjj a cutting in two, or 
cutting in pieces,) by the entrance of a heavier portion of the measure 
during the time of its performance (/. e. in the middle of its duration.) 

In the examples of syncope thus far prcsented,tbe two parts of the meas- 
ure connected together were all of equal length ; but the following forms also. 



<»>e r n ° I rrni r ri r 

and other similar ones, are likewise called syncopated, although in the ex- 
ample (O.) the part of the syncopated sound failing on the light portion of 
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the measure is only half as long as the second and heavy part; while in iho 
example (P.), on the other hand, the light |)ortion of the note is twice as 
long as the heavy portion, &.C. (Comp. also fig. 45 — 47. below:) 




These latter cases may be called uidtkc syncopes, while the former may 
be termed like syiicopet. 

The IbUowing and other eimilar inatancee of syncope are still more unlike 
than those that have beea mentionedi and indeed thejr can scarcelj be en- 
titled to'the name. 

<*> .==3 J r i = l}j:n 

(Compare fig. 48, below.) 

(Fip. 48.) 




§ XCVII. 

On thjB point in question, three-fold measure or uneven sub-divisions of * 
members or parts of the measure are attended with the peculiarity, that the 
triple groups of the portions or parts of measure which occur in this case, 
do not admit of an unbroken series of like syncopes connected together. 
For, inasmuch, as the number 3 does not admit of division into equal halves, 
it follows that either two of these tliird parts of the measure always fall to the 
heavy side of the syncope and only one to the liglit, as above in O, page 1 16; 
or, vice vet sa, two parts lull to the light and only one to the heavy a.s in the 
example P. page IIG, (fig. 40. o. and p. above,) or, if it be determined to 
have like syncopes, there must alwajs be an unsyncopated member left in 
a disconnected state between the syncopated groups, as on page 1 16, example 

N. (Comp. fig. 43. on page 116.) 

Smaller or larger three-fold groups may, however, be regarded'as unities 
and may thus be connected into like syncopes by pairs, as in the following 
examples, F and U ; or the even sub-divisions of the measure may be syn* 
copated, as in V and W. 

(Compare fig. 44. t, v,-— also fig. 4S. on page 116.) 
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§ XCVIII. 

Syncope, like rhythmical inversion, produces a species of shock or re- 
vulsion in our feeling*?, from the circumstance that the stress of voice falls 
upon the light portion ol" the measure involved in the syncopated lorin, 
ivhereas no stress occurs on the heavy portion ; by this means the former • 
is made to assume a prominence above the latter. 

A particular application of syncope takes place in the doctrine of prepar- 
atory ligatures or ties. Theory, ^ 111, 114, 421, 437. 



% XCIX. 

Synatpe differs from the rhythmical inversion mentioned in ibnner 

tions, in the circumstance that the merely inverted sound does not, as does 
the syncopated one, continue on over a portion of the measure which is 
heavier than that with which it began. Hence, the following set 



cmtains a rhythmical inversion, but no syncope; whereas, in the following 
sets. 

J- 




syncopes occur; because in both, in the last no less really than in the first, 
the portion of the measure with which the syncopated sound commences is 
lighter than the following one, the latter being in both cases a comparatively 
heavy portion. 

It may be still farther (^bsorvod that some musical writers include the 
idea of syacopo under the term rhythmical inversion,* 



REMAKK. 

We also find the idea of rhythmical inversion and syncope defined in the followiug 
nwuier, to wH; ** Syncope eimnste ia ths foet that a miieal soimd is cirt in two." 
ndt intaiMctioB (euttiDf in two) is done as follows: the soiui^ ti oontiaiMd oa from a 
weak portion of the meaiure into or over a Btrong porticm, aad this may happen either 

when the 'sound bepins with the weak portion of the measure or when it has already 
commenced on some previous portion of the measure. (In this case the c in the fol- 
lowing example would be syncopated: 



^ * E. s:. fTnch in s. muB. Lexicon, Art. Rilchun^, wo er, abweichend von seinem sonst- 
igci) Gewahrsnianne Sulzert Art. yerruckung, die WorU Sfnkope und Ruckung, fur 
gleichbedsBlsBd aa^giaht. 
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for, H continnw <m ftoon Um light Meond pwrt or dhrinoa of tko nMoawo ororinlotlio 
hoftvior lUrd pftrt.) ** But a rhythinical invonion eoasists in the fact that a aouiMl 

commences with a wnak or light portion of the measure, which [sound] a longer than 
that connected with the next proceding strong portion of the measure, whether a strong 
portion of tho iii«Mai« mum itt during tha timo of tkaiaoond, andthuoa syncope ariao, 
or othonriM.** (Nov, to nj nothing of other nsoltt, it wonld follow* that in tho 

^ r r r 1 - e f : r r i ■ 

the half-note commencing w ith the eorond part of the mcn«iirc mii?i be a ca^e of rhyf li- 
mical inversion, because this half-note commencing with the ligiiter, second half of the 
OMasure, is longer than the quarter note which occura in connection with the next pre- 
coding heavior portion of the noeavre.) 

And besido^t tlic essence of ayncope, in accordance with the Tiewa of the eobject pre- 
sented in i XCVIf in nowiae eoneiate in eveij union of the porta of a aMaaore into one 
sound. 



DIVISION X. 



IMTEBSUVTIOirt OF BHTTBHIGAL UKIPOBMnT. 



<i c. 



There are, aa wo obaerved ob page 69, not only piecea ofmiiBic in which 
thoro in no rhythm al all, but there are also caaea in which, in piecea which 
are ocherwiae rhythinical, the leqiiiaite ezpieaaion aometimea rendera it ne- 
cesaary, oV at leaat deairahle, in particular placea, to diaturb ina<Nneniea8- 
ure tho regular courae of the rhythm. Hie movement, in aoch caaea, ia 
either accelerated, {accelerando, stringendOf piu moto,) or retarded, (nterdlOA- 
do, BUasdando, piu adagio, and the like,)— or one suddenly makea a poMm 
(fermata,) and continues it at pleasure; or tho regular movement ia in 
aome insinucc^ wholly destroyed, {sptiza tempn, or in colla parte.) Under this 
head, moreover, belongs a practice, considerably usual in former times, 
namely^ that of suddenly inserting in the middle of a piece of music a single 
measure which is twice as large aa the rest; aa, e. g. Handel in his opera 
of TamtfUau, fig. 49. botow, 

(Fig. 49.) 



So che sei tan • to cos - tanic 




nel - la fcde a me pie • SMi • n. 




and Grmm, m hia Ikath ef Jmu, fig.' 60. L on the following page. 
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(Fig. 50. i.) 



Wafer- M 



wdw-Mf- tig, 

N 1 1 



J** ' -J 



Niceties of this character arc held in loss esteem at the profsent period, or 
are written in a less strange and siiifjulur Ibnn, than they formeri/ were» 
e. ^. aa in fig. 50. t. above, rather than as in fig. dO. k. below. 

(Fig. «0. Ic) 

tt 




wthrhaf - - - - 'tig. 



Moreover, the cases mentioned above m ^LXXXV-LXXXYII, also belong 

in this class. 

The so called rrdfative, in particular, forms as it were, an intermediate 
species, hctwecn rhythmical and unrhythmical music; since, in this case, the 
tluration of the syllahles and tones is hut indefinitely and loosely indicated by 
the value of the notes, and it is left to the performer to increase or diminish, 
in some measure, according to his own feeling and choice, — a liberty however 
which is almost uniformly misused and which is most irrationally construed 
into the idea that the diflbrent values of notes in recitative have really no 
meaning ataU! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRELIMINARY. 

4 

FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF MELODY, HARMONY, KEYS, AND SCALES. 

*CI. 

Having now acquired a knowledge of the elements which the musical art 
employs as materials with which to «qpM«te, we paM to a more particular 
and ^nct cconderatioo of the manner in which theee elenenti are com* 
bined together and coofltnicted into a musical compoeition. 

It is at once evident, however, that nothing more then a general outlina 
of these things can be given in the present place, since the more particular 
and extended treatment of these points belongs to the TAeorytf MiuMi Com' 
pontiMK, and may there be attended to afterwards. 



§ CIl. 

The musical, art connecte the varioui tonee into a maiical eompceition, 
in two different ways: itet, in aueh a manner aa to let ua hear them /affsts 
fi^ one mmthet titectuipefy: end, secondly, in such a way aa to let ns hear 
two or more of them loimdiiv of Me jeme Imm. 



§ cm. 

A series of tones following one another, or, in other words, a succcssivo 
combination of tones, we denominate in general a musical series, a series or 
a succession of tones, a tone-series. In so far as it is constructed conforma* 
bljr to the principlea of art, t. e. m ao ftr as it has a mnsieal sense, it is 
cidled a mdodif; and in so fiur as a person is conceived of who sings such a 
series of tones, or an instrument is had in view on wbUAk it Is fdajed, it is 
called a eeies. (This subject is more particularly and fully tveated in my 
Theoiy, ^ 1—46.) 

§ cnr. 

Every tinitod sounding of several tones ut once, every combination of 
tones simultaneously heard, may be called a pluritonc. * la as far as it is 

* It b a mattar of regret to the traariater, that oeeaaion ahodd ever oeeor for the 
iotrodaelimi of aaj new, and especially any fbraiga staneal Com. la ooaie eases, how- 

. [16] 
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made conformable to the rules of the art, it id called a chord, or harmoni/ 
in the more general Bense of the word. (See 47 — 118. in the Theory 
above referred to. 



§ cv. 



When our ear perceiveB a tueeession of tones and hannonies, it naturaDy, 
as the spontaneous result of its constitution, strives to find, amidst this wmn- 
ety and multiplicity, an internal connection, a relerence to a common cen- 
tral point. For, as in every product of art, the mind spootaneoosly endeaven 
to find a certain unity in any case of multiplicity, a centrality of the manifold 
individual parts, so also it is here. Tlie ear uniforml/ and in all cases 
desires to perceive some tone as the principal and central tone, some hax^ 
mony asthe leading, principal, governing harmony, about which the others, 
so to speak, revolve, as accessories around their principal. 

An example will at once demonstrate to the ear, what is meant by the 
above somewhat abstractly expressed propositi<ni. 

On hearing the following passage, e. g. 



enrj musical ear perceives the tone e as being the central tone, or, 
otherwise expressed, as being the tone from which the passage proceeds, 
as it were, its starting point, and also perceives the harmony connected 

with this tone (C. e. g. c.) as being the principal harmony of the passage. 
(Tliis subject is more fully treated in the subsequent parts of the Theory, 
^ 119—183.) 

•veft jnstte* cumot po.<<;ihly be done either to the traiulataoil on fhc one hand, or to 
our ow n musical vocnhulaiy on the other, witliout hnvinp rernurHe to terms whic-h have 
not hitherto been in u»c, and which cannot be obtained from the native stuck ol' our own 
language. Such an exigence occurs in the present instance. We have no suitable word 
for ozproaung the general idea of that compoimd moaacal aound whidi eonmats of aev^ 
Aralaimple sounds peribrmed together aimnltaseoitaly. The word chord, it is perceived, 
is appropriated to a specific ^signification, namely to denote a combination of musical 
sounds or tones only umler rrrtain ■particular circumstuncef, and conacquenlly is 
not the proper term to express the general idea in question. The same is true of the 
word harmmif. It b presomed, therefore, that, however derirable it amy be to avoid, 
as far as pomble, the introduction of all novel and foreign tenna* for the aake of ae- 
curing a perfectly simple and dearly intelligible style of communication to the work; 
still, in an exigence like the present, it will be deemed the less of two evils to intro- 
duce the requisite term. The word pluritone , liere adopted, is derived from the Latin 
plu» which, as employed in compoimds, means (^tt'er«, sundry, seceral, — and the word 
fon«, aad thus the term means a eomiinuHon ef aevtral tones, a compound $o»nd 




eontUting tfHotrol Hmphi* 



Ta. 
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The principal harmony of a passage, however, may be of two different 
species, according as, on the one hand, the large third of the principal tone 
occurs among the tones of which it is composed, as in the harmony (C e g 

c) of the example presented above; or, on the other hand, the xmaU third 
of the principal tone is the one that presents itself, as e. ^. in the harmony 
(A c e a) of the following passage. 




The key, in the first case, is called large or maj&Tt inod«s major or iurut; 
in the second case, the key is termed mall, minor, modus minor or mdUi. 
Hence, the example in A is in C-major, while the example in B is in a-mtnor. 
(Theoiy, ^120,) 

One and the same key, however, Ao^n not always prevail throughout an 
entire piece of music, but several different keys may be employed and 
dropped one artcr another in the same piece; or, as it is usually expressed, 
a modulation may take place into another key, into another [principal] tone. 
(Theory, ^ 119: 185—189: 190—225,) 



§ CVII. 

The question, /loir the ear in determined or led to reco(rni/e this or that 
harmony as the tonic harmony, iiow the leehnfr or internal perce()tion of 
this or that key is a\vakcn<Hl in the n>ind, is a question which cannot here 
he minutely and fully discussed. (Com. Theory, 191 — !ii2.5.) All that 
can he said on this subject in the present lillle work [/'. e. in the present 
number of the general work] is simply, that the ear recognizes this or that 
particular key, according as it perceives harmonies which appear in some 
way as belonging to this or that key. 

There are, namely, only certain particular harmonies which belong to 
any one key, and these-^e family of the harmonies peculiar to a key, we 
denominate the appropriate harmonies of the key, or concisely, the harmonies 
the key, (Theory, ^ 13S— 136: 146—160.) 



§ CVIII. 

The tones, therefore, of which the particular harmonies of a key consist, 
are very properly termed the peculiar or appropriate tones of the hay; and 
the whole regular series of them is called the scale, the diatomc scale, seala, of 
the key. (Theory, 137— 14S.) 
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Since, therefore, as the Theoiy of MneiealCompontioii (above referred to) 
teeehea, the essential hamoniee of the key of C-mo/or, e. g. are eompoeed 
of the tones, c, d, e, f, g, a, and b, so, accordingly, the series of tones c d 
efgabcdefg, &c, constitutes the scale of C-si^or. (Theorj, 
139—130. 



§ CIX. 



Every tone of a major scale, as c. e- of the scale of C-major, stands, as 
we see, at the distance either of a iargr; or of a small degree from its neighbor. 

c d ef R a be 



Large, iaige, small, large, large, large, small. 

Now this alternate succession of large and small degrees is, as must have 
been already observed, just the same as that given by the long keys of a 
piano*ibrte: and, in a word, the scale of C-major consists merely of the 
series of fhe natural tones (see § XVU.) This remark, by the way, expUum 
a matter which at an earlier period {% XIII.) we could only de$criie by 
anticipation, namely the manner in which our names of notes, written mosie, 
and piano-forte keys are regulated and arranged. 

That is to say, letter-names have been appropriated to just tkote tones 

f ZIV. and XVII.) which compose the scale of Cnnajor. 

It has been determined, that the degrees of our system of notes, so long 
as they remain unaltered by any signs of chromatic transposition, shall 
exhibit the tones as they occur in the scale of C-miyor; or, in other words, 
it has been agreed that seven successive degrees or places on the staff or 
system of note-lines, shall represent the seven tones of the scale of C-maJor; 
and this series of tones has been called the series of the natural tones. 

The even row of the long keys of the piano-forte have been exclusively 
devoted to these very tones, so that these keys give precisely the scale of 
C-major; or, in other ivordn, the seven tones Mhich form the scale of C- 
major, have been appropriated to the seven long keys which lie side by side 
in an even row. (Theory, 129 — 130.) 



^ ex. 



An the other major kejrs and scales m use are formed after the model nf 
the key and scale of Cnnajor, which has just been attended to; WMe.g, the 
scale of Gp4niyor: 

G A Be d e ft g, tec. 

LArge, laige, small, large, large, large, smaU. 
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So also the scale of F-maj<M>: 
F G A c d e f, «tc. 

Large, large, small, large, large, large, small. 
In tba mine way we alao form many other keya and aeales, all whidi 
are exact copies of the key and scale of C-major, differing only in the 
circumstance that they are placed on other degrees of the staff and accord- 
ingly are for this reason called tran^poied keys and scales. (Theory, ^19S- 
137.) 

The signs of transposition requisite for duly representing; the tones of 
these scales are, acrording to present usapo, marked at the beginning of a 
piece of niusic as the so called chromatic sigruUure. XXX. and Theory, 
§ 141.) 



§ CXI. 

As in the foregoinfi paragraphs wo have seen the major scale arise out 
of the elements of the harmonies belonging to a mi^or key, so likewise the 
tones 

A Be d e f g<^ a, lus. 

hug»t soiall, large, largo, small, super- small. 

[floous, 

lonn the scale of o-ntnor, inasmneh as the most eesential harmonies of this 
key consist of these seven tones. (Theory, § 191.) 

What has been said of placing copies of the major scale upon other degrees 
of the staff, can readily be applied also to the minor scales, as t, g. 

E F» G A Be dif e, fcc. 

Laigs, snMtll, large, laige, sbmII, super, small. 
So alio (i-minor: 

D EF G A B^G*d, «ie. 

Large, small, large, Iarr;o, lurge, super, small. 

In the same manner are formed all the rest. 



§ CXII. 

The qaestion started in § CVII. may probably have occasioned many a 
reader to recollect having heard from his music teacher, or having even 
read in celebrated books of instruction, that, in order to ascertain in what 
key a piece of music is, or, in other words, what iti its pnncipal tone or key- 
note, it is necessary only to look at the signature, and then at the last note, 
or, at most, at the last chord of the piece. Such an old woman's rule, it is 
true, is easy and short; but for this very reason it is also incorrect, falln- 
cious, and inadequate, as are a thousand others which are like it. 

It can mUy be said in general, that a piece ef nuukit, ttawkole, in tkuer 
tkeitkegt umttiiiertkatlceifu tkepretlomiiumt em m it. — ^The queation, by 
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what means the ear is led, on hearing a piece of music, to recognize the 
piece as being uf this or that particular key, I have thoroughly examined in 
my Theory of Musical Composition 193—284,) and have theri» shown 
that the an^;wer to this question can by no means be despatched by a mere 
single short sentence. 



BEMARK. 

It eta •eucely be neoenuy to add a word in confirmalioa of what has been said in 
the forefoing aeetion. 
For, in the first plaee, «a it respects thi rignaturtf it is well known tbat every key 

can be written with every ."ienaturc at pleasure, and even witfioiit any signature what* 
ever. (Theory, § 143.) And again, the rule is still less suitable tor ascertaining the 
key of each individual period, each single set in the adddle of a piece of music, because 
modolations are eontinnally oeeurring in the course of a piece of music at wiiich the 
signature is not changed. (Theory, at the place above referred to.) And finally, in 
the usual method of constructing the signature for the scales of the minor modet the 
rule in question is doubly luif rrtnin. (Thi'ory, § 142.) 

Equally fallacious is the nu tiiud of aticcrtuuwng the key and scale from the last note or 
the latt kmrmimy of the piece.' For, m the first place, it is far from being true that 
eveiy piece of music ends with the tonio harmony. It not unfreqoently happens, on 
the contrary, that a piece, even though it terminatcii with a regular close and that too 
vith a tonic harmonv, yet does not terminate witli the harmony of that tonic which 
was the tonic of the piece, as a whole, but with some other; as e. g. pieces in the 
minor mode sometimes close with tiw common chord of the tonic of (ike key. In 
the second place, many pieces terminate wholly without any regular musical does, and 
in such eaees it could not be ascertained at all, in what key the music is, nor in what 
key this or that division of n piece may be. Tliin case is* quite aptly hit by a humor- 
Oils cxrhimalion of ohl Doiii : '■'^Or tpie^lu r- una delle piii flranc cone del ynoudo, e prcf 
prio come dire, che, per ditcernere un Lione da un Cavailo, bisogni guardargli la coda ; 
ehtual povero animtdt t«rA titata tagliata, nan H potrA coaaoseer* di qual spteU wim, 
Bttin una nodnlaxione mnntkeriL Vntiima note, aoa *i potrk dwecrnsre, in ^ntU modo 
I cempos((i." * ** Pray, ihit i$ one of the ttrange thinf^s ofthetoorldi it really amount* 
to Maying that in order to distinguish a lion from a horse, it i» nerexsary to looix at his 
tail; and if by any mean$ the poor animal should happen to have that cut ojf, it would 
no longer be poeeible to reragafM him or to Irll tfwhat epeeiee he might be. So if in a 
modnlaHon {jtieee «f leime] fUe lost aole hap^ne to be VMnting, it viiU be impoeHbU to 
determine in what key it was wrilteu!''* 

Still less does it hold in all cases, that the tonic note in the end of a piece of musio 
is uniformly the lii^'liest, or is always exclusively found in the bass. 

A rule ot ihi^ kind, t . e. one which is partially correct and applies well in many cases, 
might always pass well enough, provided it were given only as one that would apply 
in many cases but not as being universally appropriate and adequate; because, in this 
case, it would really furnish no certain index, and thus, though it stiould confer no aid, 
it still would not deceive the learner and thorefurc would at least do him no injury; 
but given as a real and certain index, it is not only unsuitable, but positively fallacious 
and deceptive. 



* See J. B. Doni, dell inutiU oeeervanza dei Tuoni hodierni, p. tt7. 
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§ CXIII. 

A more full treutmtnt of the suiijcct of keys and scales, than the n)rego- 
Ing, cannot be furnished in a mere general course of musical instruction, 
inasmuch as this subject is capable of a satisfactory explanation only in 
connection with the theory of musical composition, and especially in the doc- 
trine of the relations of harmonies to one another and of their connectimi 
with keys according to certain kindred relations, all which involves an ac- 
quaintance with the doctrine of harmony itself. 

To introduce into the present little woric [i. e. the present number of the 
entire work, Tr.] those doctrines, occupying as they do, the whole of the 
second volume of my Theory of Musical Composition, and presupposing the 
whoU; of the first, would «\vcll the book fer beyond the limits prescribed to 
it; while, on the other hand, they are capable of no such important abridg- 
ment as would be requisite in order to their being included within the present 
limits. 

What has been said in the few foregoing paragraphs, however, is suffi- 
cient fur the ohji ct of this little treafis(\ limiting itself, as it does, to aviere 
gcJieral course of uuisn al iii-triK lion, w hich does not prefer so iiigh a claim 
as to induct the reader into the internal nature of the musical edifice, into 
the doctrine of harmony and into the doctrine of the organic or constitu- 
tional connection of several harmonies with a particular key, — things which 
appropriately belong to the doctrine of musical compomtion; and those who 
may desire more fhll and particular information upon the true nature of 
keys and scales, can find it in those parts of the TlMory of Musical Com- 
position which are all along referred to in the foregoing sections. 



SBB( A RKa 

• 

It cannot reasonably be objected to the coiirpc here pursued, that evert* teacher of 
music ou^rht to bo able, almost in tiie very tlr^t stages of inatruction, to coinmuuicato 
to his pupil varioiM things on the subject of keys and scales, of the major and taaam 
modes, and of the signaturss, and hence that a work like the present skoold contain fiur 
mora ample instructions on these topics. For, an important infelicity is involved in 
the verv fhinp contPni[)l;ite(l by siuh an objection. It \^ a docidofl misfortune, that our 
tcaclhrs ofinusir, iVoui an ill-judjrcd and unseasnnablo pedantry, undertake to cram ao 
much lutu tiie poor learner, of which they have themselves no clear ideas and of which 
tbey are still less qualified to impart any sodi ideas to their pupils. The only Ineky 
dxcusMtanee in such a ease is the simple fact that tlw whole knowledge that b com- 
municated amount!) to nothing to the pupil, and thus, in the end, the case is the same 
that it would b< if the misjudging and unskilled teacher bad not troubled bis pupil at 
all with the subject. 

For, let us hear for 'onee, in what the knowledge which is nsually thus imparted on 
the sobjeet of keys and scales, eonsisls: ** If,*' (this Is the purport of the instraetieo,) 

"so many sharps or flats — ^ or ) — are found in the sii^nature, then the piece of musio 
is in this or that keyi and in order to determine in wliicb, it is necessary to look at the 
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first and the last note," and the like. Let the inquiry then be made of a pupil taught 
io tliit WKy, wlwt it tlM aaeining of a pieo* of nnwie'f boiiig in a puticohr h&yi mad hm 
will b« al»l«, ftom what a taachar of tlua •tanp haa eonmnaiaatad to hm^ to gno no 
other annrw than pathapa, that, ** a piece of music's being in a particular key, means 
that if BO many flats or aharpi* are in the Ri<Tnature, the piece must be in such and such 
a key/' and the like. Thest;, then, are the clear and luminous ideas inculcated!! 
Now I ask, is it not far better, that one know nothing at all of keys, &c.» than that 
Iw ho ofammod with aoeh a parrot'^ilM todnical fiMtian tlwt munu naUtb^ and that 
ja moraovar, as we havo aliaady obaanrad, poiitivoly ineomct and mtna^^-whalo, nt 
the same time he is made to believe he luiows something when such is not really the 
fact ? For, to what does teaching of fhix character finally reduce itself? To nothing, 
aave only that the learner knows that when a nharp or flat in the signature stands on 
thia or that lino, it hea a ponnanont ofiact throughout the piece, and that thus, e. g. if 
the signatnro bo a sliarp marhod on tlie/4ino, lie most tlwonghovt read, eonceivo, play 
or sing an J\jl instead off. It would therefore be far better and more rational to tell 
him this merely, instead of crowding into his head an additinnal mass of stuff which 
in part means nothinc: at all and in part is contrary to truth, and from which he will 
with difficulty extricate hiiu»elf afterwards and ascertain that the whole instruction 
^ven him is, on the ono hand, totally without moaning, and, on the other, eontainn 
only the einglo tmth that the sharps and ilata ocetiRing in the signatwo hare a poima 
sent effect throughout the tune; and it would have been far better that the music mas- 
ter should have simply said this to his pupil and this alone, rather than that he should 
have enveloped him in a mass of phrases and names of things, of whose nature it is not 
possible, at once and in a few words, to furnish an exhibition which should be in any 
aoaanra either adaqnato or aatiifaetoiy. 

It is on tki$ ground that I have confined myself in the foregoutg paragrapha aololy to 
a few general hints, and, so far as anything more is concerned, I have simply made 
references to the appropriate sections of my Theory of Musical Composition; and thus 
I have been true to ray purpose, that the present little work, even though it be limited 
to only a few subjects, still ahoold not be one of those which proflhr a daftelivo aitieio 
Ibr an entire ono or a anpoilidal article for «me that la adeqoato, or oven a ** MmHqmt 
talw ft la portit d* tawt U mmnd* ou exposf succinct dc tout ce qui est neeetsaire pour j«- 
gtr dc ret art et pour en parler nans V avoir ftudie:" Music placed itilhin the reach of 
the whole world, or a brief exhibition of all that is neceuarjf in order to on**$ judgisig 
and $peaking of the art without having studied it. 

• 
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THE KEY-BOA&O OW A riANO-FORTX. 



EXPLANATION. 

The long keys of a piano forte are lohUe, and accordingly they are m 
repreaented in thia figure; but the short keya are black, and hence thej ap- 
pear black in this figure. The long keys moreover lie a little lower on the 
key-board, than the short ones; while the latter, <mi the contrary, project 
slightly above the former: and hence, the long or white keys are sometinieB 
distinguished by calling them the higher keys; and the short or black ones, 
l)v calling Ihom tlic luivcr keys. — The long, white, or hnv keys art? the 
ones that n iitcscnt thi; tones of the ho culled natural scale; while the short, 
black or high keys represent the sharped and flatted tones. It is to be 
farther observed in respect to the latter, that the same short key represents 
both the long key to the left of it sharped, and the long key to the right of 
it Jotted, 

The relative position of the /, e, and g deft, it will be perceived, is 
exhibited in notes on the base and treble staves. 
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PREFACE TO THE DICTIONARY OF TERMS. 

It has been found doairable, for reasons stated ill Um general Preface, to make verjr 
eottsidenble ehangM in the following DicUoBtiy of T«niii, both for Iho hIw of onluuic- 
ing iU iatiiuic value » and in order to adapt it to tho mosicaJ eondition and omnia of 

this country. Indeed, it mn srarcely be called n translation at all. No more than 
about one fourth part of the matter it contains was found in the original copy, and an 
oxtremeljr free translation has been made of even that small portion. The treatment 
of many arlidof haa boon materially onlarged, wbilo tbat of aovoral otherS baa boon 
entirely substituted. Most cases of this kind are distingnitiied by a star (*) placed 
after the article it.Helf and immediately before the added matter, and in all oases when 
the article and its treatment both have been supplied bjr the translator, a star is placed 
in front of tbe articlo. 

Tbo qnantity of natlor oimtainod in thia Dictionary ia groater than ai^ ono woold 
auqpoct, who is not particularly conversant with the business of oatinating tbo oonn 
paritive size of type and paycs. A sinclc page of it is equal to four or more pages of 
the same matter in the form in which it usually appears. It is hoped, moreover, that 
in kimd, aa woU aa in quantity, tbo matter bora fiimiibad will be found moro aatialke- 
toiy tban tbat wbich baa borotofora boon aooeaaible in tbia connliy. 

It ia important to obaerve, in respect to the manner of using this Dictionary, that 
many musical terms consist of several single words, and that in such cases, instead ot" 
finding the whole compound term iu any one place in the Dictionary, the individual 
words of wbieb it ia made op moat bo looked ont aoparatoly and aingly. 

If tbia appendage to Godfrey Wobor'a woA ahonld prove acceptable and oaofiil 

to the niiisi< nl public, it will in part compensate an amount of labor nnd pains-taking 
for which the compiler can entertain no reasonable expectation of being adei}uately 
roqutted in any other way. 

JAMES F. WARNER. 

Jioiton, /mwiry 15, 1641. 
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A— ABB. 



A. This letter is used as the name of 
a tone. See General Music Teacher, § XX. 

* From the time of Aristoxenus, who is 
the earliest musical writer of whom we are 
informed, and who lived about S40 years 
before Christ, to the time of Guide, w ho 
flourtehed in the eleventh century, the 
tones of music were desi^ated by the let- 
ters of the ulphubct, and the lownat or 
first tone was called A." Guide, in ex- 
tending the eyetem of tones, added one 
tone below A, and thus A rt- isod to he 
the lowest or fundamental tone. Subse- 
quently still, changes took place in the 
arr.iriiicitvnt nf iht; lonc^ by u Inch C rainc 
to be the lowest, and thus that nystein of 
naming the seven f^eipal tones was es- 
tablished, arcordint; to which, A became 
the sixth degree of the diatonic scale, a 
system which is still in use. 

A, nn Ituhun prepoHifion, moaning (o, i«, 
bjft v-ith, at, for, tuwanls, upoiiy according 
to, &c. * Taken in connection with the ar- 
ticle t7, lo, and la, this preposition forms 
the Italian dative case, meaning to the; to 
wit: from il arises the dative sincular a! . 
plural at or a*; from T is formed, in the 
singular, all*, and in the plural aglV; from 
lo arises, in the singular, all<>, and in the 

Idural ttgli as before; from la we have the 
brm alia in the singular, and atle in the 
plural. This preposition oi ( iir.< in the tech- 
mcal language of music in a great many 
diffbrent connections, as «. g. a tempo, a 
piaeerf, a tre, a wrzza rorr, &c. 

*A Ballata, to the ballad st^U, It is a 
common prefix to little, fknibar Italian 

Jin^lndins. 

^Abbassamento di mano, the tall or 
downward motion of the hand in heatmg 

time; n}ibii%*itmcnlo di voce, n. sinking or 
depression uf voite; this term in the oppo- 
■ite of tAxamtntOt a raising, a lifting up. 
•if MmmmmhIo, whoB employed in relation 



to the movement of the hands in piano- 
forte playing, means that the hand to wbieh 
it is set, is to pass under thf ollrer. 

A Battuta, according to the beat, ac- 
cording to th« sMusure, in exact time. This 
term Is used to signify a return to the strict 
and regular time of the piece in cases where 
certain passages have been performed out 
of the regular time and rather according to 
the pleasure of the performer (a piacere, 
sen:a tempo, or tema battuta): the place 
at which it is designed that the regular 
time of the piece shall be resumed, is mark- 
ed with i!ie term a battuta. The term is 
{) irtK ularly used in recitative passages. 
Its piuce is often supplied by the term « 
temjX) or urioiO. 

'Abbreviations. Abbreviations occur 



no leis in the written language of iinw«, 
than they do In the written language of 

speech. 

The abbreviations which are employed 
in writitifi tlie notes themselves consist for 
the mo.st part iu the use of those hori/.ontal 
cross strokes which distinguish the eighth, 
sixtoentl), thirt y-semtid notes, &r. i. e. 
strokes which are draw n tluou^li the stems 
of the tilled or blact> notes. When these 
cross strokes are applied to the uafdled or 
wliite notes, halves or wholes, they chaiige 
the moaning of those notes. And in like 
manner, their application to the tilled or 
black notes in a form somewhat diflbrent 
from the ordinary one (i. f.^instead of*, 
&c.) changes also the meaning of the lat- 
ter. 

(1.) Ahhreviatiom is the rapetilkmof 
the same tone: 

Mode efwiMag. 

^ 




Mode ef petfewuMig. 
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ABB. 



Manner of writing. 





(2.) Abbreviations in tbe cane of repeat- 
ed groops of two notet e«ch: 

Bf of writing. 




Mnnner of performing. 






The following mode of represeatatioB 
would be far better, thOttgh it bM MV«r 

yet been introduced: 

Manner of writin*. 




The taet abbre^ntton in not indeed a 

usual one, but yet it might be employed 
with the same propriety as the others. 
(3.) Abbreviations in repetitiona of 

groupi of three or four notes. In such 
caaest ^'^ employ at one time a common, 
feneral cign, and at another a particular 
one. The :,rcncr:il nhbreviation t-ii:n in 
the case of the repetition of groups of 
notes, is a diagonal stroke with a point on 
each side of it (•/•)■ The particular .ib- 
breviution sign in thi."* case, a sign whieli is 
used only in the repetition of groups of 
eighths, pixtcenths«, &c. is the horizontal 
cross stroke repeated with the omission of 
the notes, as e. g. 

^ ^ 55 ^ &c 

Also when grotips of eighths, sixteenths, 
Itc consisting of several di He rent notes 
are to be repeated, we sometimes employ j 
the following abbreviations, which howev- j 
er should not be used except wiili li e nd- 
dition of the terms $egut («. e. proceed on : 
in the same way) or tiniti (i. e. ainilMrl 
forms.) 



(4.) Another ease of abbreviation in tiM 

mode of writing notrn is that in which two 
voices or parts which are parallel in respect 
to time and wliieh run on the same degreee 
of the st.itT. are to proreeij bv octave*. 
An abbreviation w elicclcd m this case by 
writing only one part end eoaaeeting with 
it the f'lsn c. 8 or c. Hva, 1. f . ron ottavm^ 
with ihe octace. When this sign — c. 8 — 
stands oesr the part that is represented by 
notop, the octave above is intended; but 
when it stands underneath, the octave be- 
low is meant. The latter two cases are 
frcquenilv expressed in a still more defi- 
nite nuiniier, thus: c. Sva a. (t. 9. COn al- 
tar a ullii, I' ith the higher octace), and c. 
Sva b. (con aUava boMia, vilh tht lowtr 
\octitre.) In order moreover to save the 
trouble of wiiting the si^n, e. 8, over every 
individual note, recourse is had to still an 
other mark of abbreviation, namely, the 
waved line (■*,'»*^'*. ^ ) or a lO'.v of 

points ( )» which are continued 

either over or under tlie part preeented in 
notes ftH far as the two parts are to proceed 
by octaves: or a short horizontal stroke 
( — ) is placed over or under each follow ing 
note. Sometimes alio, a few of the first 
notes of both of the two parts which are 
to proceed by oetaves» arc written, and 
then one part proreedi* on alone, leaving 
the other to bo supplied by the dots, the 
waving line, or the borixontal atiokee, ee 
e.g. 
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■y- Mofle of jjgfformlng.-*' 



i"^- Mofle or pmor 



(5.) Another instance of abbreviation 
occurs when a part which runs «o high or 
•O low on the Stat)' as to require a groat 
number of added lines, and consequently 
to diminish the clearness of its presentation 
end the facility of reading it, is writtcMi an 
octave lower or an octave higher than it is 
to be performed, with the mgn 8 or 8va 
placed over or under it, or witii the sign in 
8»a, or, still more definitely, i'a Sva alia, 
or i» 9mi 6Msa, as «. g. 

8vB. ...... toco. Manner of writia^. 

-f- 6. ' ioco. 






1 



In this case al-o we place a waving line or 
e row of points either over or under the 
•eriee of notes so far ts the letter is to be 
performed an octave hi^Iicr or lowi r than 
It is written; and at the point where this 
node of ezecntion is to terminate end the 
nuisic is atrain to be pcrfonnetl in tJie same 
range in which it is written, we place the 
word loro, •*. s. in plaet. 

•A Beneplacito, at pleasure. By this 
sign the composer con^niits the mode of 
execution to the pleasare of the performer. 

A CAPEI.L.A. See Cnppella. 

A Capkiccio. See Capriccio. 

ACCAKKSSKTOt.*, AcCAftSSSSTOId- 

MENTc: flalterinchj, f<iu-iiingly, ptrtua- 
uvtlst it a. car€$$iHg manner. 

ACCKLBKAHSO: i^MfCAtllg, MOViltg fatt- 
er (in, I fatUr, imeruuiug UnfitUktmn^ 
the time. 

Accblm. An Abbreviation of eccele- 

rando. 

*AccENT. Thmre ere, both in music 
•nd in speedi, threo diflhrent sorts of ac- 
cent, namdv: (1) ffie 'jrnmnt'iliriil acrcMjf, 
which, in munic, wu will denuruniate the 
meosx re accent; (2) the rkythmieat eeoent; 
and (3) the painting, deteriptive arcrnf. 
the accent of feeling. The first has to do 



with the legitimate and appropriate lengths 
of the syllables of words, and, in music, 
with the regular eliemalo enecoseimi of 

Sttonff and wo ik parf«, fitiirs and tncnibers 
of the nieasurc. The rliylliiiucal accent la 
concerned with symmetrical successions of 
smaller and larger groups of connected 
words or tones, which can, and which 
usually do, proceed io a uieasurcd manuerj 
though the latter is not always the case, 
as is shown by chorals and recitative. The 
longs and shorts of the grammatical accent 
serve es a basis for the rhythmical, as does 
also in the same way that perfect similarity 
of the ineasiirc;< which consists in a regu- 
lar, successive alternation of strong and 
weak tones. Rhythmical sections in mu- 
sic may be compared to vcr«c.« and c(esu« 
ras in poetry; they are at one time longer, 
and at another time shorter, than the meaa- 
urc, which latter [tlu- niea>iire] corres- 

£onds to a foot in poetry. (See General 
Iiisic Teacher, §9 LXVIII. and LXIX.) 
The third spei ics nf accent, diffcrinir ma- 
terially from the rhythmical, is that which 
we denominate the descriptive, painting, 
or expressive accent, — an accent which 
most minutely portray:* feeling in all its 
variety of shades, and which breathes 
through the whole the animating ?pirit and 
the beautiful, expressive finiish of a fresh 
and blooming life. It is the most sponta- 
neous, quick, and deeply inwrought pro- 
duct of evcrv i^outl performer; while yet 
the proper iniidc of execution in the case, 
namely the mode of execution marked out 
by the feeling of the poet, it is nnpoii£;iblo 
perfoctly and fully to specify. 

A«u' I ACCATUnA, AcciACCARE. The 
substantive aeciaccatura, from the verb ac- 
ciaccare, means literally a violent eeizing, 
or attacking, and is employed in a similar 
sense in music, though it is used in such 
extremely diflhrent applications, that itt 
signification has become entirely indefinite. 
At one time it is employed to indicate ev- 
ery short fore-note, — at another a- broken 
and abrupt manner of striking a chord 
(comp. arpeggio), — at another every em* 
phasned etriking of a tone or chord.— 
(Comp. apfieggialnra.) 

•AcciPFNTAL Chords. The term ac- 
cideatal chord is applied by some musical 
writers to a chord which, either by means 

of anticipation or of siis])cn^inri, i ontaina 
one or more notes foreign to its own pro^r 
harmony. Thns, a chord that contaim 
some note of a follriu ing chord, before the 
latter as a whole is strucli, as io example 
A below, is called an nefi^afol chord 
u/ttiripdf'iin ; nnd a chord that still retains 
some note of a previous chord, a chord 
that has been already struck and as a 
wliole quitted, as in example B below, is 
1' called an accidental chord by eiupemion. 
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The notM mmrlMd with th« atar mra the 

accidental nolcs — (he notes foreign to the 
regular and legitimalo harmony of the 
dionb with wEieh they combine tbem> 
Mlvee by meens of antictpetion and 



peneUnu The qaertOMiote c, in the fint 

example, soanded in connection with d and 

T of the prerfdinu chord, constitutes an ac- 
ciciiiiliil chord by anticipation; and tlie 

half-note f, in the second example, taken 

in connection with the notes g and c, which 

[t. e. g and c] belong to the chord of c, 
forme an aeeidental chord by auepennon. 

•AcciDKNTAi.s, or ArcinKNTs, us it 
is sometimes written, — (French Accident,) 
is a term applied to sharpe, Ibte, and nat- 
urals (♦}, if, 5) when they occur, not at the 
commencement of a piece of music as the 
general designation of the bey, but before 

Particular notes in the course of the piece, 
'he Germans and Italians, and, with thc.«c, 
all other nations except the French, £n- 
gUeb and Americans, make no such distinc- 
tion, but consider these t\gn» as equally 
aflcctinij the key whether employed at the 
beginning of the piece or along the course 
of its progress. 

AccoLADK. This is a name which the 
Italians apply to the vertical lines, clasps, 
or braces which connect together the sev- 
eral stttvcH rontainin|r the diflcrent parts 
of a piece of music, as is shown in the ex- 
ample below: 




or 



AccoMPAairAMxiiTo: an aee«mpanl- 

meat, i. e. a part wliit-h nccompanios an- 
other; the term is particularly applied to 
a part which is performed by instruments 
in connection with others that are perform- 
ed by voices. Ba$$o d* aeeompagnamentot 
an accompanying base; Parft d* aecom' 
pagnamento, accompanying voices. Comp. 
JReeitative, Ripieno, Taito Solo. 

•Accompaniment: the English term 
corresponding to the Italian Accompagna- 
nento. 

•AccoMP. An ahhrcviiition of Aeoom- 
pagnamento or accompaniment. 

*AGC01irAiriM XITT A» LIBITOIC An 



accompaniment that may be used or omit- 
ted at pleasive. 

* A c c oM . Av. UB. AbbnviaiMm of the 

preceding. 

*ACC0MPASVIIIBI(T OBLIGATO: ait 

dispetuablt aeeompaniment. This term is 
employed to denote an accompaniment 
which, unlike the ad libitum accompani- 
ment, constitutes an essential element of 
the pieee and ia indispensable to the per- 
fonnanee in order to.ghre the intMidod ol^ 
feet. 

*AccoitF. onf' Abbreriation of tha 

preccdiii;:. 

•Accompanist: the performer who ac- 
accompanies, or pleys tne accompanymg 

part. 

* AccopiATK. An Italian participle, 
meaning eoupUd^ unUed. When two porta 

arc broMirht together, they are said to be 
accopiaU, or, more properly, accojtpiatt. 

^Accosoatvra: the tuning of an in- 
stniriicnt; also the accordant statO of aa 
instrument after being tuned. 

Acconno. Thia Italian word, meaning 
arrorii, a •^rrcment, eoncord, is applied in 
the same way as our English words chord, 
contonawt ekard, tammon cAord. ete* 

AccKSssiMcirTB: <acr<«ss, aagaiMto- 
/ton. 

AcxTAnuLVM: the name of an ancient 

instrument. 

*AcovsTiCB. This word is derived from 
the Greek adjeetive •noecrtirif, ^erfos*- 

ing to hearins^, that irhich relalfs t0 htOT^ 
ingt — from the verb »xoviji^ to hear. 

jf fovtfltf, used aa a technieal tern, 

means the science or doctrine whidi relates 
to whatever it heard^ t. e. to toundt in all 
its verieties and relations. Acoustics, 
therefore, i<< the science of sound. The 
term, however, is usnally employed in a 
somewhat more specific ana restricted 
sense, to denote that .science of sound 
which relates to its internal nature and its 
philosophical relations and principles; a», 
e. ^. the manner in wliirh MMind is pro- 
duced, the conducting media by which it is 
conveyed to our ears, the number of vibra- 
tions requisite for producing a sound of a 
particular pitch, the various qualities of 
(iound produced by diflhrent vibrating 
bodies, &c. &c. 

Sec aUo, on this Huhjcct, General Music 
Teacher, § IX. and §§ I— IV. 

*AcT Tunes. This name has some- 
times been given to pieces of music played 
between the diflerent acts of plays per- 
formed on the stage. 

*AcvTE. Any high or shrill tone ia 
called acute, in contradistinction from low 
tones, which are called grape. 

^Aoaoio. The literal meaning of the 

word is leisiirrly, slawly. As a miijiical 
term it is used in two dili'erent ways, name- 
ly, as as adverb, signifying iMrfsrcfilf 
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•loir ; niifl n"* a substantive, designating a 
piece ot music of a particular cliaracter, or 
a particular portion of an entire piece. In 
the first mentioned applic uion of the word, 
nanieiv, ad an ad\urhiui designation of 
time, It denotes a movement that is faster 
than largo but slower than Itnio. It may 
bo rejfarded as nearly synonymous with 
^ctflMsl, «<MD<y, ftAl/yt cttiflUy* lle> 

Adagio inii«*i<- is adapted to the expres- 
sion of tender and piamtive emotions, in- 
asmuch M theM ftwlinffs thennelve« ar« 
of a slow movement; and since, moreover, 
feelings of this kind always move more 
kaedfully, cautiously, and in a manner that 
is more rhythmically measured, and there- 
fore require in the adagio exprcadion by 
which they are exhibited the omission of 
every fhinij artificial, so tho performance 
muHt be as simple as possible, while at the 
same tino every tone roust receive n per> 
ticular accent or stress of voice, because 
every individual tone represents a new itep 
in the movement of feeling itself. 

A piece nf iiiiisic which is of the charac- 
ter just described is called an adagio, 
whether it be an entire compoaition or a 
particular passage in such a composition. 

Thus it is perceived that the m ord aJa- 
gio t« tised to designate both time [tempo] 
and inoile of delivery . Such .'id(liiinii.il de- 
signations as coH ttaerezza (wUh tender- 
n«sf), tee., are aometimea connected with 
the term adagio; but inasmuch as adagio 
itself includes in its meaning that very 
style of performance indicated by these 
daaignationa, they are rather superfluous. 

Adagiskimo. The superlative of ada- 
gio, meaning extremely adagio, or very 
■low. Sec Adagio. 

'Adaoio Assax: very adagio, i. e. 
•{over than adagio. Bee AttAi. 

*ADAaio Patctico: adaifio patMical- 
ly, i. e. in the ada£jio yrade of time fopeth- 
er with a pathetic, phiinti\u mode of ex- 
pression. 

* A n A •» I o. A diflereot mode of apelling 
for Adaffio. 

*Ad LtBiTUK. Thn phrase is com- 
posed of tlie Latin preposition ad, signify- 
ing to, according to, at, — and the Latin 
sttbatantiVe libitum, meaning one's will or 
pleaxure ; hence the whole phrase means 
at plea$ure, according to one*§ will. The 
term is employed in reference to time and 
is written over a portion of music which is 
to be performed, as it respects movement, 
at pleasure. Sec Piackre. 

*A Due, or A 2; /or two, meaning a 
portion or piece of music designed for two 
voices. 

*A DuK CoRon: of ttoo ttringti the 
term is applied to instrmnenta havinf two 

i»trin<i9 to a tone, as tht> case with our 
common square piano-fortes j whereas an- 



other species of piant^fortee haa three 



strings to a tone. 



*A«oi.oi>TCoir: a keyed instrament whose 

tones are produced by thin pieces of niotal 
so placed as to play freely, being put into 
motion by means of a current of air. By 
the pressinydown of a key, a kind of « iiul- 
chest is opened, and while the air com- 
pressed therein by a species of bellows, 
flows out against the tnetalic sprinc; or 
plate, the latter is put into a vibratory 
motion end producea a tone which is still 
farther modified by the mauMr of pressing 
down the key. 

*ABOi.iniow. See Aeolidicon. 

•Aeokomelopicow, named also Chn~ 
raleon, is a keyed instrument invented m 
Warsaw, constructed somewhat in the form 
of an organ. 

*Aeoloi>antai^on. This is the name 
of a particular instrument which is really 
nothing else than a combination of tlu M- 
otomelodicon with the piano-forte. 

'Aeolia* Habf. a stringed instru- 
ment of very simple construction, consist- 
ing of an oblong box of wood, with strings 
of cat-gut, silk, or some other elastic sub- 
stance, which are made to vibrate by the 
wind, producing a peculiarly soft, sweet, 
soothing murmur which makes at once a 
very delicate and a very strong impression 
upon the feelings. 

*AKQTTi<toNus and Asqvisoir aht: im^ 
son and u nisnnnus. 

•Aesthetics. The Greek word <tca- 

tf^iri;, from which JitaBtiTtnbs and hence 

Aesthetics is derived, means a perrririm^ 
by Uu senses, also a eentiment or impressioti 
coneeiwd af tonuAing through the mediun 
of the senses, an internal seme of somethinp^, 
and, in a word, all those ttatee of mind 
i^iek arise from imprmiona mad* en tike 
senses. Hence tho word comes very natu- 
rally to signify those sentiments, concep- 
tions or feelings which result from witness- 
ing, cither hv ihc eve or hy the far, objects 
of beauty and subliiiuly, or in other words, 
objects of taste. It is to this last class of 
ideas that tho term aesthetics, employed as 
a technical term, appropriates itself. It, 
accordingly, means tike eefonee in gonerml 
which rtltites to matters of taste, or more 
concisely, the science of tatte. When the 
term is employed in relation to music, it 
means whatever belongs to matten of taste 
in that particular department. 

In accordance, then, with this Tiew of the 

meaning of the term in question, it will be 
perceived that every thing in music which 
IS adapted to give oe sensations either of 
the beautiful or of the suhliine, or. in oth- 
er words^ every thing in music which is 
adapted to move our Ibetiofs at all, to 
produce in us any pleasurable emotion?, 
any deep sensations, any real impiessMne 
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whatever, belong eppropriatoly to the de- 
pertment of aettkeficx. The whole doc- 
trine of musical expression, therefore, is 
inclnded in ac^^thctics. Whatever pertains 
to the giving of charactert aonl and mean- 
ing to mnsic, belonge hete. 

Aesthetics, it w ill therefore he perceived, 
ii not onljf one of the most important de- 
partmenta of imieical edaeation, bat the 
most important ; it enibraccHi the things 
which give to music its finishing strokes 
•nd whieh alone invest it with effieiency 
and power. 

Aesthetics, in its general sense, is ttsoal- 
ly understood to embrace the theory ef Me 
art$ and tcienctf;, the /ihilo^nphy of art, 
or Cfte philosophy of beauty. All such ex- 
planations, however, are inadequate; be- 
cause, not merely fAt btautiful taken by 
itself, but also Me nAlime, falls within the 
province of aesthetics, and that too, not 
merely as these occur in objects of art » but 
also as they appear in objectt of iMrfKre. 

ArrABii.r,: nxa (n/usly^ ^ffobi^t o 
kind and friendly manner. 

ArtBTVoso. With fuHng, with emo- 
tion, in a tender and affectionate manner. 
The term is employed sometimes as the 
title of a piece of music; that is to say, a 
piece of music of a particular character is 
called an affetuoso; and ap.iin it is used as 
a mark of expression, to show the partic- 
ular manner in which the music dcsiunatcd 
by it is to be performed; it requires, name- 
ly, a mode of expression that is cbaraeter- 
ized by feeling, emotion, tenderness and 
aflbetion. A still higher dejrree of the 
same stylo of p« rformance is indicated by 
the superlative of afletuoso, namely qffttur 
iteinimo. 

ArrETi'osAMENTr and Ton Afff.t- 
To. These terms mean the same as the 
foregoing, i. e. J^fHuoeo, 

Affmziowe (Con): in a manner indic- 
ative o( tadness, affliction, grief. See Do- 
ItlMTS. 

A011.1TA (Con): with nimbleneut with 
guickneett with agility. 

AoiTATO, Cow Aoitazione: tn an 
agiMed manner, with restle$» motion, in- 
eetsantly morin^, as e. g. Jillfgro Agitato. 
The term indicates a kind of hnrriodt per- 
turbed manner of performance. 

AoTTATo Uif Poco. This term de- 
notes a tniuor degree of (he forc^nini;, i. e. 
eemewhat agitato* a little agitatedly, &.c. 

*A xjr Alt. In alt means above or on 
high, and thus A in alt means A ahovr, ?'. r. 
the A which ittands on the first added line 

above, or the twice-marked small a : ^ 

All the tones in the octave from / ^ 

upward are said to be tn alt ; thos, C in 
alt is the C on the aeoond added line above, 

4. «. tka twiee OMrked aatall e. . 



*A iir A&TXMiKo: that A 
which 18 an octavo abovo A 
in alt: 



I 




*AiR (Italian AnxA): a single series of 

tones, forming a tune or rnclody. The 
term is employed in a variety of significa- 
tions, meantnff at one tine a vocal part 
with an instnimentn! accompaniment, at 
another a mere smiplc song, at another the 
leading or principal melody in a vocal bar* 
monic composition, &c. When the term 
is applied to a part bk common church mu- 
sic, it is need in the last mentioned annan. 
*Akia ni BnAVURA. See Bratcxa. 
*Ai. Fink, k poi coda. Literal mean- 
ing: to the end, and then the coda; i. e. sinf 
or play to the last measure, and then pei^ 
form the coda. See FtMB. 

A LA Polacca: tn /Ac «uin«er Po- 
laeea. See Polacca. 

Ali^vot ToitBs. See General Music 
Teacher, § IV. Remark. 

Al, Ai.i/, Alla, Alle, Allo, Ai are 
different forms of the Italian prepoeitimi m 
combined with the definite article i7, lo, 
la; they mean to the. (See article A.) 
They occur in different connections, aa c. g. 
a due, for two; a tempo, in time; a ri^ore 
del tempo, in strict time; all' ottava, in the 
octavo; a//a 6rcef, aoeofding to the brere, 
reckoned by brevee. (Music Teacher, § 
LVII.) Alia is often employed in pointing 
out a parti( ular manner or stylo of per- 
formance, as e. g. aila turea, i. c. alia mami- 
era tares, in the Tmkiah manner, oi Tmk. 
ish tnsf e ; alia zoppa, in a limping manner; 
and the like. See all these and other simi- 
lar phrases under the articles Dv«,Bbk vn. 
Tempo, Zoita, 8c c. 

The compounds of Alia with other 
words may be found under the latter, as 
e. g. Alia Breve under Brevf, &.c. 

♦All* Antic a: in the ancient ttyle. 
The expression does not imply tliat tbs 
composition to which it is prefixed is en- 
tirely obsolete or out of use, but only that 
it is no longer oonsidsred as modem or 
fashionable. • 

Alla Brkvk. See Alla and Bretx. 

Am. A PACf lA. Litcraliy/or /Ac f Aas<», 
i. e. hunting mu$iCf miuic in the hunting 
ttyle. See CACctA. 

•Alla Catella. See Capella. 

*Alla Madrk. Literally, /o /Ae flto^A- 
er, i. e. to the virgin Mary. This is tbo 
Italian mode of designating hymns and 
sacred songs addressed to the virgin Mary. 

Alla Marcia; in the sfyls of a sisrcA. 
Sec Marcia. 

*Alla Moderna. The opposite of 
All' Antica, which see. 

*Alla Rvse: in the Ruteian $tyle. 

*Ai.i.A Siciliana: In Ute Sieiliam 
tIfU, 80s Siciliaxa. 
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*Ai.LA TvmcA: tm fie TmrkiA ttyU. 

•Aut.A Vkneziana: in Venetian ttyU, 

A1.1.CG&AMKNTE : tomewkat quick; 
2<Miy. See Allxgro. 

AUBGRBTTO. See Alleoro. 

Allboria. See Al.i.euri:zza. 

AL.LBORISHIMO. See Allegro. 

*Allborbtto ScHXRSAffoo. la e 
lively, sportive manner. 

*Allegri 01 Bravura. Brilliant and 
Striking compositions, or movements. 

ALLSOno: mtrrily, joyfully, cheerful- 
ly: the term de.si^'n;iti;s a ijuick movement. 
The superlative, AllegrittimOf denotes a 
movement that is stiir quicker; while the 
diminutive Alles!;rtlto indicate? a lew rapid 
movement, t. e. a little ulUgro. 

*Ai.i.io»o AssA 1. Veiy qiudi. 

*Alleoko coh Fuoco. i^mtk and 
animated. 

*Ai.i.Boao SI Mo&TO. XMoediof ly 

quick. 

*Ai.i.bgro Fubioso. Rapid and ve- 
hement. 

'Alleobo, ma Gbazioso. Quick 
time, together with a graceful manner. 

*Allegro, ma non PftBSTO. Qoick, 
but vet not extremely so. 

*ALi.Bomo, MA MOW Thovpo. Quick, 
bnt not too quick. 

*All>bgro Vivace. Qmck and lively. 

*A].t.ai.«r«AH: PraUt tht Lord, See 
Hallelujah. 

Allemandk. An original German na- 
tional danoa in ^ or ^ measure, of a mode- 
rate movement. The term has now rather 
passed over to the German waltzes. Com- 
pare Tbdesco. 

Allentando. See Rallxntando. 

*All' I m protista: an «n/>rf/7ar«</ 
Manner, or without preparation. An ex- 
pression applicable to an/ extemporary 
performance, but especially so to a atrain 
of vnral music: a kind of prolonired stflift* 
Uum, unstudied, unprepared and independ- 
ent. 

•Al Loco: to the same plcrr. An ex- 
pression in violin music, applied to the 
■hifting of the hand, aifnifying that the lat- 
ter is to resume that place on the neck of 
the instrument which it has just quitted. 

•Ai.1.* Ottata: in fftc octave. When 

this term is placed oi-rr notes, it means 
that thev should be performed an octave 
liif her than they are written; and when it 
is placed under notcn, it means that they 
should be performed an octave lower than 
they are written. 

•All' R0VER8IC0. See RovBscio, &c. 

•All Seg.xo. to the tign. Thij* phrase 
ia used in cusos whore music is to be re- 
peated. It directs the performer to return 
to the sign (M^rno), usually marked thus 
or §, and repeat kia perfemanoe. See 
Sxoifo, 

•AitT. An abridgment of the ItAlian 



adjaclive olfe, MigA. Tba t«nn u «ad in 
applieatioii to tbe tones which lie between 

/ (on the uppermost line of the treble 
staff) and the G of the next octave above, 

t. «. g. Thus we say Jl in alt, t. e. a (on 
the first added line aboTo the treble staff) 

•Alta, or 8**- This term means that 
the passage over which it ia placed is to 
be performed an octave above wher« it is 

written. 

•Altissimo. The superlative of aito 
or alL The term ia uaed to deaignatn 

notes that are higher than % {. c. higher 

thM Fin alt. See Alt. 

•Altkbhamxntx. The adverb of al' 
ternoHvo, with the eame meaning. 

Alter N ATI vo: alternately, by turns, 
one after the other. When small pieces of 
music are divided into two or three princi- 
pal divisions, and these individual divisions 
are to be performed alternately, the word 
Alternatico is employed to designate such 
mode of performance. Thus «. g. in min- 
uets, which for the most part alternate 
with a so called trio, the designation used 
is menuetio alternaiivo, i. e. in performing 
this piece of music one most alternately 
porforni the minuet and the trio. In other 

I pieces of music, as «. g. marches and the 
like, the term very rarely occurs. The ad- 

' verb aUernamentf hat^ the same meaninff. 

In ancient times the word alternaiivo 
was used to denote an entirely different 
thing, namely the doubling of the length 
of a note. 

I Alto. The part in music which » to 
I be performed b^ the lowest female voices, 
I — the part which holds a medium range 
i between the tenor and the treble. Soo 
CoKTRAiiTO, and ComvTxx-Txffon. 
Alto-tiola. See Ttoi»A. 

ALTO-CLsr. The e def when plaoed 

on the third line of the ntaC SeoQsneml 
Music Teacher, § XXIII. 

•Alto CoircKnTAirTn. SeeCowenn- 
to and Concertante. 

•Alto Primo. The higher of two altos. 

•Alto Ripisvo. See Ripibmo. 

*.\lto Skcohdo. The lower of two 
altos. 

*Alto TsironB. The hi|^r tenor. 

jSee Alto. 

I *Altur. The higher, or counter tenor. 
I *.\lzambivto i>i Mano. The liAing 

of the hand in beating time, the up-beat. 

See AasAssAMXirTO di M awo. 

AMAmLE: amiable, ajfrrtinnate, fco. 

The term denotes a sweet, tender, allbe- 

tionate mode of performance, e. g. Jt^ 

dante amabilc, an andante which is to be 
delivered with an aflectionate expression. 
•AMAnnvoLn. Tbm mmb AmaUU, 

which see. 

j Auxhk**a : biUernuM, ifjBlliction, gritf. 
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Con .faMTttM, vUk bUUrnm, 



•t> n gndiullj and unintemipCedlj ia ft pavfect- 
i. «. ft mode of ezprMMon iadiefttiTft of ly wniftl manner, with tb« total aMonee of 



pain, sorrow and grief. 

*AMATSua. Literally /oMT. The term 
b applied to one who ia fond of nraaie and 
who may have studied and cultivated it 
more or lesa, but who doei not devote him- 
•olf to tiio ftrt profiBflrionalljr. 

•Ambrosi AN Chant. A peculiar kind 
of chant, e>u natued Irom St. Ambrosk 
who lived A. D. 840— S98. 

•A Mkzza Ami a: a middle air. The 
phrase is applied lo a melody whose notes 
lie within a moderate compass, t. e. are 
nahhar very high nor very low. It denotes 
alao an air partaking of the atrlo of Notta- 
tive, a stylo betweon thftt of tiiigiDg and 
that of speaking. 

*A M BssA Di TocB. Ill ft aofteiMd ftad 
subdued toiM of Toce. Alao • $wtU of the 
voic?. 

AKonsTOM* Amobobo: ^teUonuit, 
kimd, M^ndljf, Noarly tho mim fta Am^ 

•bUe. 

•A MoRxsco. In the Moorith style: in 
the style of a Moorish or Morisco dance. 

*Amoroso: tender, affectionaUf engag- 
ing, captivating. The proper modo of per- | 
forming a piece of nuisit marked with this 
term ia manifest from the meaning of the j 
term itaelf» namely* with an aflheling , ten* | 
der expression. One way of giving to mu- 
aic this kind of expression, is to connect 
the tonea cloaely to one another, to draw 
them into one another in ii sliding manner, 
instead of performing theui at all staccato. 
While tho aeoenta ahould be distinctly per- 
ceptible and often even full of passionate 
feeling, they should still always be soft, and 
patlbmsed, not in a hard and violent man- 
ner, but with a gradual, smooth increase 
and diminution of the tones. The move- 
nient itself has, moreover, an esnentiul in- 
floenoe in the case. Tender feeling never 
nanifoeta itielf in qoiek and aadden ac- 
tions; and hence, a piet c of mupi( w itii ihf 
above mark over it, must be delivered not 
only with a softened, gliding aceent, but 
also in a !^Iow cradc of time. 

•Anche. This in a French word, pri- 
marily meaning tube. Henoo it is omploy- 
cd, by the French, as the current common 
name of the mouth-piece in the sbalm and 
in every other pipe apparatus similar to 
this, as e. g. that of the Oboo. Bassoon, 
certain Organ pipes, &c. 

Ancora : again, once more. Ancora 



anything marked or prominent in any way. 
The term as employed in music refers not 
only to tho movement and moaaura of tiaao* 
but alpo to the mode of delivery in gene- 
ral. The grade of time which it indic«.tea» 
hoMa a middle position betweon qvk^ and 
slow. As to mode of deliverv, in cafe tb« 
piece of music itself is not characteri«tic» 
t. e. particular objects are not to be repro* 
sented by it, as is frequently the case in 
marches, e. g. and in plays and the like, 
an(/an/e*dcnotcs in general a gentle, ca1m« 
peaceful and contented expression, an<l 
hence its tones must neither be deliveredl 
so drawlingly and connectedly and so hoftV— 
ily as in adagio, nor yet ao ahaiply acconf- 
ad and so much in the ataecato form aa ia 
an allegro. In andante every thing is tem» 
perate, every thing remains in the naaal, 
ordiaary, unmarked state; thia tatroe mwmm 
of the Ktrrnpth or accent of the toncp, the 
latter never assuming it» place except onljr 
when the composer bimsolf haa apecifieftllj 
prescribed it, or the appropriate, legitimate 
feeling of the performer, governed bj ft 
cultivated taste, calla for it. 

•A N D A N r K C A N T A n I LE. The ondant* 
manner together with the caate^i^ 
nor. See Cavtabilb. 

Andantk con Moto. See Moto. 
•Andantb ArrETTuoso, SeeArri 

TUOSO. 

Anhantino. This lerm is a diminu- 
tive of andante. As u deMgnation of time, 
it has no distinct, well defined meaning; it 
may however serve aa the des^gnatioa of • 
small, short andante. 

*A H I M A : sou/. Con Anima, wiOk seal, 

with a cordial, fervent, animated cxpres- 
sion. Animato: animated. .4 nt ma also 
means the so called soul (t. e. the sound- 
box) of such instruments as the violtn»baBa 

viol, &,c. 

*Amima ni Mosica: the soul ef mutic. 
This expression means that the performer 
ia to throw all possible spirit and feeling 
into his performance. 

•AwiMATio: animation. This term di- 
rects an ardent and spirited mode of per^ 
formance. 

AifiMo: spirit, mind, courage. Con 
Animo, with courage, with ipirit. AniaW' 
to, courageous, hold. 

•Anthem. A sacred composition for 
J>a Capo, from the comiMnceinent agetin. 1 one, two, or more voices, the worda of 



Compare Brs. 



I which are generally taken from the proee 



•AwDAMENTO ( from Jlndare, to go, to' translation of the Psalms. There are <ev. 



froeeed, in general.) The term means 
proceeding, moving forwarit and ,has a 
great resemblance in its signiftcfttion to 
Amdamte. . Compare Fugue. 

Abbawtb. *An Italian adjective mean- 
ing literally foi«g>, pffocaediiig forward 



oral species of anthem: the veru and cAo- 
rws anthem, ifte veru anthem, Aa piU fta- 

them, the <:oio anthem, and thr instrumen- 
tal anthfin; the first and second species 
consist of verse and choriis, the third 
ehoros only, the fourth of aolos and choiiM* 
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•aA the fifth of any aii<Dra of thow,oo- 

companied with instruments. 

The term antluma, (in English, aatheiHt) 
was anciently appliod by tho Greeks to a 
certain kind of cnminnn dance* to which 
they at the same time sjug. 

*ANTiciPATiofr. jiniiripaiiom eonsista 
in introducing into a chord any note or 
notea which are to form a part of tiie chord 
iamediately following, aa «. gr^ 




St 




The notes marked witjl 4 etar are the 
notes of anticipation. 

The term antieipation means also that 
action of the voice or finger by w hicU a 
following note is sounded before its regular 
time. See Akticipatino Grace below. 

*AirTiCiPAT!NG Grace. An embel- 
lishment consisting of a note which fore- 
■tails the suoeeeding note, as fellows: 

•ANTiPHowAaitTM. The name given 
to the melodies and chants of the Antiph- 
ony collectively taken, t. e. to the volume 
in which they are contained. 

•Antipiionk. The rc'sponsc made by 
one side of the choir to passages of a chant 
performed by the other. 

•Antiphons. Sacred dialogues or con- 
versational compositions, used by the early 
Christian ehnreh. 

*AsT!PHovY. A species of sacred 
composition wliirh originally consisted of 
oetSTea and fifteenths, but which was af- 
terwards extended to anthems and hymns, 
the dlflTerent portions of which were sang 
responsively. At the present period the 
word antipkony is chiefly applied to short 
beriptural passages heeraif eome allasiAn 
to the particular festival or oeeasion on 
which it is used. 

*A Pabtb BavAitB. An expiesnon ap- 
plied tT two or more vocal performers wlio, 
in an opera or concert, sustam parts of 
equal difficulty and importance, and which 
are alike indispensable to the general and 
intended effect. 

*A PiAonns. See Piacbes and Ad 
LtniTVM. 

•A Plomb: directly, perpendicularly. 
As a musical term it means with firmness 
and energy, and rbquires the time to be 
marked with emphasis and precision. The 
terra was originally applied to that evolu- 
tion by which a dancer descends upon his 
feet with exMtness end finaaesc, bat it is 



now *«sed to denote e similarly dectsive, 

steady and firm manner in a singer. 

*A Poco Piu Lento. Souiewhai sloweiw 

*A Poco ptv Mosso. With a little 
briskness or nvjiion. 

Ai'f>AiiiuN Avo, Con Passione. In 
an impaasiened manner, with emotion, — 
nearly synonymous with affetiuotOt though 
indicative of still more fervid feeling. 

"Appkau. a small pipe or birdcall; 
also a warbling of the voice, in imitation 
of birds. 

Appoggiato. Literally, proppel, sup- 
portedt held up. Thus word is used m the 
language of art in so many diflbrent senees, 
that it has bei oian divested of all detinito- 
ness in its siguiticAlion. Ou the one hand. 
It is cuiployM to signify every instance of 
empluusi8, as e. notf ttppo'^qiiittj tmpka^ 
tized notes { and on the other, it is used tO 
denote incidental or passing notes or fore- 
notes, because these as it were lean upon 
their principal notes. Others again use 
this term to denote a. connected, gliding 
mode of delivery, where every note closely 
connects itself to the others, and thus, in a 
manner, leans ii[)on the others, without 
leaving any gap or break between. Com- 
pare AeClACCATVBA. 

* A p p o r, G I A T f n A . The same as appog- 
giuto, except suuply that appoggiato is a 
participle, while ufpoggiatura ia a substaop 
live. 

•Appoggiaturk. The English word 
rorresponding to the Italian ajVfMggisfvro. 
The term appoggiature is more commonly 
applied in this country to an ornamental 
fore-note which constitutes no essential 
pert of the harmony and which is usually 
writtea la « small form, thns: 

*Apprisk. An apprise Is a sign placed 
aAer the last note of a staflT, for the pur- 
pose of guiding the eye to the first note of 
the aucceeding atafi*. See Direct. 

Abbitbio: ieifl,yu<(^en<, opte^. jf 
Suo Arbitrio, according to hi* u-ill, at 
pleasure t-^he same as A Piacere. See 

PlACBBB. 

AncATA and Arcato : bowed. The 
term is used in reference to violin music, 
to show that the passage to which it is ap- 
plied is to be performed with the bow.-> 
See Arco, 

♦Archet. The French name fbr the 
bow of any stringed instrument. 

Arco: Aois. CM* Areo, with the bow, 
in contrast to Pizzicato. Punta rf' arco^ 
or, more correctly, Punta dell* area, Ikt 
point or top <f tkt bow. Areata, <s i BS d » 
done with the bo». Compare Coittbaboo, 
Leoko, &c. 

Abbito. With ^irit, boMaoes, mugf 
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The tem dmotae that the passage nittktd 
with it, w to be delivered with a hold and 
•pirited ezpressioo. 
AaiA. *Jtrim is the Italian word which 

corresponds to our English word air; both 
mean primitively that element which we 
eall air, i. «. Air, in the strict and natwal 
sense of the term. It is from thin natural 
meaning of the word that ull its signiiica- 
tiona are derived, as a technical term in the 
Boncal art. As a mosical tam, it means 
first, any varied single inecession of musi- 
cal sounds arranged in a plt asini;, agreea- 
ble manner* — so to speak, runmag ^ghtly, 
eaaity, naturally, — m a flowing, elastic 
manner, and thus analogously to the mov- 
ing of the breeze. In this sense the term 
k, accordingly, synonymous with melody, 
— a signification in which it is ronfinually 
used, as e. g. w hen w o speak of a national 
air, of tbe air " God Save the King," of 
the air " Hail Columbia," and the like. 
The term means, secondly, a single vocal 

i>art accompanied by instruments. Third- 
y, it means the principal melody in a com- 
bination of several Tocal parts, as, e. g. 
when we use it to designate a part in com- 
mon church music, — the part, namely, 
which at once takes the highest notes of 
the tune and contains the spirit, soul, and 
life of the whole: the air, so to speak, is 
the animating spirit of the piece. Again, 
fourthly, the term is used to designate a 
particular, comparatively short portion of 
a largo piece, as «. g. a particular part of 
an opera, a cantate, or an oratorio. 

•Aria Concertata: a concerted air. 
An air with acoonpuiments. 

*Aria d* Abiuta: an mir ability, 
an able air. 

*Aria di BmATiTkA: a hoU, tpiriM. 
tprightiy air, 

*AitiA SI CAHTABII.S! o tingoUt air, 
i. e. an air eminently of a singing character. 
*Aria Fugata: a fugued air, 
*Anf A I^aklahtb: a tpeaking air. 
*Aria Tkiiksca. a German melody, 
or melody in the style of German song. 
*Anis AoeiuNTK: added aire. 
Arietta: o little aria or air. The 
word is aomotitncs written JlrieUina. 
Compare Aria and Anioso. 

Arioso: lighUomit airy, gay. As a 
musical term the word denotes at one time 
•very air-like piece of music, and at anoth- 
er a particularly singable or singing ^s- 
sage occurring in a pieee, in contndistmc- 
tion from the more declamatory and speak- 
ing passages; it is particularly applicable 
in the case of a recitativo when indiTidoal 
passages occur which are to be sung a tem- 
po [in time] and in a connected melody, 
and whore, thus, the declamation passes in- 
to a proper singing, as e. g. in " Tamino's 
and the Priest's recitative in the porch of 

tho tevpte/* ftc Comparo Battvta. 



*AmitefriA. The Italiaa word fiw i 

tnony. 

*Armonica. The name of a musicAl 
instrument invontod by Dr. FVanUfai, eom 

sisting of wine glasses, or others of similar 
shape, tuned diatonically by tbe requisite 
graduation of the siie, &c. and playod bj 
being rubbed on the edge with the we tf < 
finger. —See Harmoivica. 

Armok ici. An Italian adjective in tbe 
plural number, meaning Aeraumie. It ie 
particularly used in the phrase SMI»< mr- 
moniciy harmonic tonr.^. See Oeneial Mtt- 
sic Teacher, § IV. Remark. 

*AnrA. Italian for harp. 

*AnpA Do* VI a: a double kttrp, 

Arpkggio : harpeggiate, harp-like, in 
the juanner oj the harp. The term is em- 
ployed to denote a harp-like striking of a 
chord, t. e. a striking of its tones quickly 
in succession, one after the other, instead 
of striking them exactly together. Com* 
pare Theory of Musical Coapoaitioo* 
§ 2t. 

Passages of this kind are particularly 
called arpeggio* in the case of instruments 
played with a bow, where chords consist- 
ing of three or four notes are performed 
quickly by strokes of the bow on one, three 
or four strings, though strictly this term ie 
more appropriate to chords which arc to be 
struck pizzicato. See the article Acciac- 
CATVBA. 

Arsis. Sec General Music Teacher, 
§ LXXXVllI. jlrtit is a Greek word 
meaning literally • rmUinf^^ a i^Uag w ; 
as a technical term in nraaie it bmom the 
same as up-^tat. 

Asbai. An Italian adverb, meaning 
vsry, >» a high lUgru. It occurs in many 
diflhrent connections, as c. g. piano assei, 
very soft { pTtsto assai , very quick ; rallen- 
tando assat, gradually tiopping, retarding 
tiu motion, dack^ing the movmtni. 

AssoLVTo: ahtohitely, &c. This term 
is employed in the language of the theatre 
as syBonymoos with tingly, aolely, alone { 
as e. g, prima donna ntsolvta, the first fe- 
male singer alone. (lu cases where there 
are ttco first female singers, it is usual to 
employ the expressions prima donna,— al» 
tera prima donna.) Compare Burro. 

•A Tempo: in time ; i. c. when the reg- 
ular time of a piece has been deviated from 
by some spedes of ad Ittitum passage, the 
term a tempo is introduced to show that at 
the point where it occurs, the regular time 
of tlw pieoe is resumed. 

*A Tbkvo Dsu' Auboao: in aXUgr^ 
iimo, 

*A Tbmvo GtvsTo; t« y«8l Hm»; i. e. 

in proper and steady time. 
*A Temfo OaoiMAaio: in ordinary 
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*A TBB* for three, i. t. for three voices. 
*A TBOis mains: for three handt. 
Attaca; 8* attacchi. Imperative of 
uUaeearet to kangt to fatten, to attaeh, to 

append. This word is sometimes written 
at the end of a piece of music which Da^es i 
inaediately into a following piece, tor the | 
purpose of showing, that after having clos- 
ed the tirst piece, the second is to be im- 
mediately subjoined to the first without 
Btoppinij at all between the two. It is us- 
ual in thi8 way e. g. to write the wordd at- 
taca r allegro at the end of an adagio 
which is immediately followed by on alU- 
gro. 

*Atto: an act. One of the dIvMMMM of 
■n opera or an otntorio. 
^AcBADK. An aiAade it a morning 

concert in the o{>f n air, as a urenade is an 
ooening performance in the open air. See 
SnnnivADX. 

Auhack: bold, fearless, and 6vea <m- 
pudeat. Compare Akcito. 

'AvoBHHTATKOir. WhoD, itt any part 
of a fu^ue, the rabject is taken up in notes 
of double the value of those in which it 
commenced (as c. g. whole-notea for half- 
notes,— 1ml f-n'otos for qxinrtrr-notes, &c.) 
the prqce^s called augmentation. 

*Avx.BTXB. The Ormk word for iute* 
player. 

*AvKirA: a reed. The Latin name of a 
iniuiical instrument. 

*Asioirx SACAA. A solemn or sacred 
BMitieal drama. 

B 

B. TIm name of a particular tone. 
Somotimrs tho iidditional appellations du- 
rum, quart raium, icc arc connected with B 
thna used, as e. g. li durum, B quadratum, 
Mtcarre, B quadro, &c. In order to desig* 
nate a tone somewhat betow B— abotrt 
half-way betwoiMi H .iiul A, it is u'^iinl to 
employ the terms B Jiat, B rotundumf B 
molte, he. See General Mnric Teacher, 

§§ XX and XXIX. 

*Bai.l.ad. a species of song of a pe- 
eoliarly simple and natorai construction. 
The term is at the present period chiefly 
applied to a little lyric tale or short series 
Of aimple reflections, expressed in a few 
veiaes, each of which is sung to the same 
time. 

BalIiBT. (Italian Balletto.) That term 
means in general a sort of mimic dance 
accompanied by music. It is also used to 
deaisnate a dramatic stery told in BMtxical 
aetioa, aooompanied with mtiaic. 

*BAt.i<i. Dances intmduoad iMtwoen 

tho acts of Italian operas. 
BAX.LO. See BalLiET. 
*Bawsa: Jlan^. 

'Barcarolles. The aon^ aaDf by 
the Venetian Gondolier*. 



BAKCABirox.A. The same as BareO' 
rolles above. 

*Baro. Bard is an ancient name of a 
poet and singer. It is nearly synonymono 
with in in sir el. 

Baritomo, English Barytone. The 
term ie naed in muaie to designate a man** 
voice, midway between the base and tenor. 

BARiTONB-CLEr. The barttone-cUf IM 
thBf-eltf placed on the third line, thiic: 




See General Music Teacher, § XXHI. 

'Barrel Oroait. An organ whoaa 
tones are prodoeed by the revolution of an 

enclo.scd cylinder. It performs its tunes 
by means of pins and staples inserted in 
the cylinder. 

♦Bar. Bar is the name of those lines 
drawn across the staff which divide the 
piece of moate into measurea. The term 
is sometimes very improperly applied tO 
the measures themselves. 

Bass or Basso. The Italian name of 
the lowest' part in harmony. The English 
word corresponding to it is Bate. See 
Basso. 

Bassetto, — Bassett. Bauetto or 
Baetett is merely the diminntivo of Bono, 

and accordingly moan.^, literally rendered, 
a mile bate, and indicates in general a baso 
lying somewhat higher than the osoal ono 
—a base which con.«ist8 of tones which are 
not low in themselves, a base on a small 
scale. (See the article Batio.) This term 
in especially employed to designate those 
passages occurring in a piece of music 
whose parts are otherwise fully fhmiihcd 
in the execution, when the proper low 
base instruments, such e. g. as the contra- 
violono or double-bass viol, are silent, and 
the higher instruments, each as the second 
violins, or the tenor-violins, or even the 
violoncello, carry the base, (the lowest 
part.) We accordingly find in the baso 
part of many organa a Unto apparatus of 
only fonr-fect tonoi, dealgoated by tho 
name Batttito. 

Basso. Primitively an Italian adjective » 
signifyiiiir low. — (I.) The word as used 
adjecliceiy, occurs in many ditl'crcnt con- 
nections, as «. g, all ottava batea, in iht 
lower octave; corno in B-hiif><o. a low B- 
horn, &c. — (II.) As a substantive, the 
term designates what we in English call 
Bate or Bau ; with thi'^ .<>ense also the 
word occurs in diflerent aj^plirations. (1.) 
Tho term il Basso is used to denote tho 
fundamental tone or note, tho lowest tone 
of any pitiritone or chord. (2.) The word 
Bassn-voiec or /i^r s' -roice is employed to de- 
note the lowest voice of a piece of music for 
several voices. (S.) The term B«M«-iiolce, 
moreover, is employed to signify the low- 
est species of singing-voice, that species 
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of voice which is for the most part ailipio- 
priated to tin' yinj,'ing of the Base; lorir-s. 
The name Busnu is soiuotinies also applied 
to one and another base instmiMBt, name- 
ly, to the contra-viol, vto/ono, or double- 
ban violf and not unfrequently also to the 
violonetllo, or base-viol. Thus we speak 
of a eontra-vioionisi, or of o vktkmctUut; 
Mid w« ny also, " my buo b well ttring- 
ed," " Ills lum: hat a strong tone," &£.c. It 
ia uaual, moreovert to call all the lowest 
team of maj iiwtniiiMnt bate. Tbm tve say 
of a violia, «. g. whoM lowest toaoa (ny 

from ir to (7) arc very full and sonorous, 
that it has a lino base; and, in accordance 
with this usage, we give the name bau- 
hetiin or hnxr-hrii! s;e to thf .irnall bfam 
which runs along in»ide the viuliu duettly 
under the lowest string. Compere more- 
over Bassktto. 

*Ba880 CoNCERTAKTE. That base by 
which the lighter or more delicate parts 
of ft composition ere eecompanied, and 
which is generalfy performed by the violon- 
cello, and hioiiiff lines by the ha^>nitn. 

Basso Coktinuo. This term literally 
means nothing else then merely a eontin- I 
ucd, uninterrupted h \<f. Su< h a bafic can I 
be conceived of in several points uf view. | 
When, «. f . in ft complete musical perform- 
ance, so called ripicno (full or snppletiien- : 
tary) voices or parts, and cnnsciiucntly ' 
ripieno base-voices or ports eie written out , 
wliilo thev are to be performed only with 
the 8U called tuUi, or, in other words, only 
with those passages which are to be given 
with special strength and fulness, and are 
■elsewhere to pause or be silent, — so, in 
contrast to such ripicno bases, those bases 
which are to be played throughout ere 
•ometimes designated by the term Aasto- 
COlUtnno. — So also when, in a piece of mu- 
sic with a full score, the base — ^tlie lowest 
irotee or pert, appropriated et one time to 
one instrument, niui at another time to 
another, though always remaining still the 
lowest voice or part, in whichsoover divi- 
aion of the score it may lie, \h expressly 
written in a continuous series of the score 
by iteelf, or is fully written out in eny 
other way, — such a continued, uninterrupt- 
ed base is called a Basso continuo. 

The term Basso continuo is alno some- 
times employed to designete e bass that is 
figured fbr the purp(>.--o of indicatini; the 
harmony conneeted with it and of which 
[harmony] it ia the foundation, as c. g. 

— — Here the 6 placed under the 

note r, signifies that the harmony formed 
by the notes of the other parts immediate- 
ly over it, consists of the third, fifth, end 
oighth,-— j. «. the chord of e. 



BAss4?i.Kr or BAsn^Lsr. See ( 

ral Music Teacher, § XXIII. 

*BA8i(o Fo^ uAMicMTALii:: Fundamefi" 
tal bate. A fundamental base is one coB* 
sisting of the radical or fundamental notes 
of the several chords of any piece of har- 
monic composition. 

*Basso Pbimo: th*firitbmm. The term 
is used to designate tM fundeasentel bee« 
\n contradistinction from ft bftse ^ MMf 
other character. 

'BiTsso RseiTAitTB. This ezpreoston 
is employed in contradist inrtinn to Pii'io 
ripieaot and implies that the part to which 
it is affixed is the base of the smell < ' 



See llAssf* Riim>:N(>. 

•Babso Ku'iE.vu. This term indicates, 
in Opposition to BasfO reciiante, that the 
part to which it i» applied is the full bOM 
or the base of the great chorus. 

*Ba8bo Rivoltato. Thai base which 
does not consist of the fundamental notes 
of the harmony, but of some of the other 
notes of the chords, as e. g. o( E ot G in 
the chord of C, — of ^fl or C in tite chord of 
F, &c. 

•Basso Skcondo: second base. The 
opposite of Basso Primo; that is to aey, 
the base which, instead of consisting of thm 

fundamental notes of the harriumy, consists 
of the thirds or lifths of those notes. SoO 
Basso Rctoltato. 

*Ba9»-Vioi.. a base mstniment with 
four strings, the lowest of which is C; the 
next higher, G; the next higher Still, li; 
and the highest, a. The more current 
name for this instrument at present is Fio- 
loncello. 

BATTsnn. The down-beet; JVU bat' 
tere, in the down^et of thn aenenro. 

BATTtME.NTO. Tlw bOftt; ttMStj tlW 

same as Mordente. 
Battvta. The beet, the bent of dw 

measure. Sec A Battuta. 
B CANCBI.I.ATUM. See B. 
B DvnvM. See B. 

•Beat. A short note of embellishment, 
which IS always a small second or half-de- 
gree lower then the note which it graces, 
and always precedes the note. When this 
ornamental note is expressly Written, .it is 
exhibited thus: -Q — 

but when It is represented by a sign instoed 
of being written, it eppoftrs thus: n ^ 

BiCAnftX. See B. 
BsCKSir. Tho*namc of a Turkish 




sical instrument, corresponding to the Ital- 
ian Piatii. 

BxiTOKXs. The Gormen nemo for the 
aeoessonr tones mentioned in General Mu- 
sic Teacher, § IV. Remark. 

BsM0i<, BBMOI.I.I.K, BstiVAoao. 8ee 

B. 
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*B«t.i.smsA DBX.X.A Toes. Betuty or 

•wcctncsf of voice. 

*Bsi.i.-TOHB. A peculiarlv musical, 
, clear, swoet tono, poMOMod oiilf by rape- 
fior soprano voices. 

•Bell. Mctallo di Voce. A clear 
and brilliant tone of voice. 

•Bene Placito. A phrase by which 
the pcrtbriner underataodM that he is at lib- 
erty to ornaroent and vatiogata tha mitiic 
a4 pleiuure, 

*Bsir MAmcATo: wdl utarked, f. c. in 
a distinct, pointed manner. See Marcato. 

Bianca: white. The Italians give this 
Bane to the half-note (^) on aceoont of 

Ha head'* bein; white, L «. not filled lilie 

tlw quarter-notes, &c. 

*B IN Alt. The third note in alt, 

- a- 
ily i. «: See Ai.t. 



*B IN A1.TIS8IM0. The third note in 
- E 8va. 



altiwiflio, naoMly ft «• 



' or 



I 



TVo-feld 



or 



*BfirAny MsAavBS. 

double measure. 

Bis. A Latin adverb signifying twice. 
(I.) This term is sometimes appended to 
paaaageH of music, for the purpose of 8how- 
uig that the passage with which it is con- 
nected is to be played or sung twice. — 
It is sometimes used in the case of 
a musical performance, as an expression 
of (Icfiro to hear a well received piece 
again, and when thus used it has the sense 
of agratn, o«e< mors, fnm th* itginnim^ 
as;nin, $ic. The word ancora is often used 
in the same way, and sometimes even da 
eetpo. 

♦The extent to which this term applies, in 
the iirst mentioned signitiuation, is usually 
by a enrved line drawn over 
it as ff. g. 



BoLLKKo. A Spanish national danee 

melody in | time, which is sunj with danc- 
ing, and is accompanied with the playing 
of the caslanat. 

•BoMBAHDO. The name of a bnsc in- 
strument, resembling the Bumhix of the 
ancient Ciraaka. Bee Bom nix. 

*BoMBix. An anoent Greek iustro" 
ment, formed of a long reed or tube. 

*BouRCB. An old .French dance in | 
measure. 

•BovTAOs. A kind of impromptu bal- 
let in the capriccio or fantatia style» foiw 
merly a favorite of the Parisians. 

B QuADnATVK, — B QvADEO. See B. 

Brava. See Bkavo. 
*BkacCd Points: thus: 






The notes to which Bit applies in this ex- 
ample are those in the third measure; 
theee the term Jl<t reqniret to be repeated. 

Biscnoir A. See Cwneral Masic Teach- 
er. 5 XL VI II. 

*Bisinia. A term used in piano-forte 
mosie, when the notes or passages perform- 
ed by one hand are regularly repeated by 
the other. The term is founded on the 
word Bit. See Bis. 

BiBQi'ADRo. See B. 

Bis U>ca. See General Music Teach- 
er, k XLVIH. 

Bizzarro: u-himsiral , fmart, humnrout, 
&c. bordering even upon the insipid. 



These points, with tlx-ir hracea or CUT^ 
lines, indicate a mode of performance inter- 
mediate between the legato or slurred, and 
the staccato. 

*BaACXs. This term is frequently ap- 
plied to those perpendicular curved or 
straight lines which are ui-ed to hind togeth- 
er the several staves containing the parts 
to be Bunf or played together, or, as wa 
say, the several parts of the score. In 
some cascis where the parts are very nu- 
merou.4 these braces are omitted. 

Bkavo: brave, valiant, conrni^pnui. — 
This term is usually employed in music as 
an expression of applause, and that too 
even in the superlative degree, bravissimo. 
In Italy the expression bravo^ as an adjec- 
tive, is used at one time with the mascu- 
line termination, and at another with the 
fcfminine, by applying the term bravo or 
bnivtssi ino to a male virtuoso or perform- 
er, and the term braca or braviuima to a 
female virtaoso or perfbrmer; and in cases 
where there are »! vera I male and female 
performers concerned, the terms 6ra i-t and 
6ravtt<t«nt, also brave and braviuimtt are 
employed. But out of Italy. the expression 
bravo is usually employed in an adverbial 
way without distinction of gender or num- 
ber. 

Bravura. An Italian substantive from 
the adjective Bravo, boldt ^asc, &c. and 
hence uterally meaning bravery t boldneu^ 
&c. As a musical term, however, it is 

used wiih refi^n iice to a particular species 
of skill in the musical art. The word is 
more commonly employed to designate, by 
w ay of eminence, (hat p.irtii iil;>r f-ort of 
musical ability which consists m the proper 
delivery of bold, splendid and imposing 
p iH«airei»; and accordinijlv, usa^e not un- 
frcquently f. g. clafsities female singers in- 
to two different species, namely into ^a- 
viira fins^erx and (idnsrio .»rncrr», or canta- 
bile tingers, — canlantc di bravurut and 
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cantante d' etprettione ; tho last mention- 
ed tpedM'of singing is called eanto d* 

ftpresfione, rnntu spianaln or fostcrivto. 
»dria di bravura, a bravura air, an uir 
whew delivery ifl understood tn involve a 
epecial amount of professional ^kill, partic- 
ularly m executing splendid, bold passages. 
Con bravura, with bravery, urith boldness, 
luitk an impoting, tpUndid modt dtiive- 

Breve. Originally a Latin adjective 
meaning tkortt and employed in music to 
designate a ehort note, that is to aay, a 
note tlint is short in cdmp irison with a cer- 
tam other note which u twice as long and 
is called a longa. hretu or ireve is 
twice aa lone as the note which wc now 
call a whole note, and is ot tho following 
forms, ICI> llCll. 'ZZ- See General 
Music Teacher, § XL VII I. 

Alla-breve measure is that species of 
measure whose parts con.uist of brevtt. 
See General Music Teacher, § LVII. The 
exfyression alla^evt is sometimet used %U 
.•"O as a dcf^ignation of time* and in that case 
indicates a pretty rapid movement (tem- 
po), perhaps about the. same aa a eofipe/fa. 

Brillante: thiningj tparklingt glii- 
Uring. This word, as a musical term, im- 
plies a 8pri((htly, gay, volatile style of 
coinpo?itian and performance. Allegro 
brillanie, an allegro which is to be played 
or eung with a bmliant, sperfcling style of 
execution. 

•Brio: metal, fire, Itfe, — and hence et- 
wteity, animation,"-^ t. g. con Arte, with 
enimation, &c. 

Brioao. An Italian adjective from 
Brio, meanirig/u// of l\f9, omitMAed, spir- 
ited. Sic; it is nearly synonjmous with rj- 
race. The word la hulf Italian and half 
Spanish. 

*B RoTVirsvic. See B. 

BntTscAirxif TC. A term corresponding 
to the French Brtixquernent, and nearly i-y- 
Donymous with impetuoM, boikterout% &Lc. 

*BvcciWA. An andent military wind- 
instrument, the form and tono of wliich are 
supposed to have resembled those of the 
trumpet. 

•BurrxT Oroak. A small organ. 

Burro. An Italian adjective, meaning 
ludicrous, comical, tportive, faceliott*, and 
the like. It is frequently used to designate 
the character of a piece of music or of a 
musical work, as e. g. duetto buffo, a jocose, 
facetiout duet ; aria bvffa, a comic, ludi- 
crous air, &c. The expression Opera buf- 
fo, in particular, is used in a very widely 
extended and general sense, while a strict- 
ly religious and orthodox usage of language 
allows tlie appellation seriovs opera, optra 
atria, to be applied alone to that which is 
•eriouB, pure, and highly pathetic, ae, e. g. 
to Ifif^enia, Clcmenza di Tito, OUmpia; 
while every other species is designated by 



the ambiguous predicate Opera buff a, in 
accordance with which usage, Don Juan. 
always bears the title Opera buffa, Useil 
as a substantive, the word wn buffo or buf- 
font means a comic, jocose personage — a. 
meny-andrew, who in the opera is ususU^ 
a base-singer, — basso-buffo, or batto-comw 
CO; — more rarely, a tenore btffo. In the 
language of the theatre, especially of th* 
Italian theatre, it is usual to distinguieh 

two sorts of buffos; the liii:h-< oinir. and 
the low-coniic. It is required of the form- 
er that he be at least a good singer, if not 
even a decidedly superior one, and for this 
reason he is distinguished from the low- 
comic by the epithet b^ffo eantantt, a ting^ 
ing buffo; of the last inenfioncd rh.irar- 
ter only at best but a toleruble :-uiging ca- 
pacity it dsmanded, the chief rcauisites in 
him being a comic playing and tlie giA of 
luidcrous caricature. For this reason, the 
latter is, by way of pre-eminence, called 
b^o comicOt or b^ffo caricaiOf—biiffo bur- 
Itteo, and sometimes bifffb —solute '(*■ *» 
absnliiiely, entirely, totslly huA>.) Com- 
pare article AssoiiUTO. 

*Birrpo Casicato. See Borro. 

BurroTTEscAMKNTE". ludicrous, comic, 
facetious, buffoon-like. Compare Bcrro. 

*Bvoi.B. The name of a musical horn. 
An instrument much used in the chase, and 
hence called by the Germans H'aldhorn, 
i, a. toeecMoro. 

*BvoiVACCOaDO. An instrument whose 
key-board is somewhat smaller than that 
of the common piano-forte, for the aooom- 
modation of young children* 

*Buoir Cantats, An ateomplished 
singer. 

*BuoR Gusto. Good taste a clear and 
correct idea of what is beeutiful and excel- 
lent in composition and perfortnanm. 

*BuoN Mano. An instrumental per- 
former who is master of a brilliant style o€ 
execution, is said to have a buo» wtmme, m 
good hand. 

Bufti»A. See Buabssco and Burro. 

BuRLESco, Burlxsoamente: droll, 
facetious, comical, ^unny, &c. This word 
is an Italian adjective derived from burla, 
a jtst, a droUtry, a burlt$qu«, &c. It de- 
notes an expression of the low.but yet hu- 
morous comical; — burlando, in a sportive, 
ludicrous manner. Compare Buffo, 
Okottssco» and Cabicato. 

^Bumlbtto. a, apeeiet of comic opo* 



ra. 



C. This letter is employed as the name 
of a particular tone. See General Music 
Teacher, § XIV. The tone C is the ono 
with which the so called natural scale com* 
mences, — a scale whidi has neither, flata 
nor sliar|)s. 

Cabajlstta, (fiequeotly also CaMdW- 
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te, %e«er, perhaps, CavaUlta.) This term 

is applied ill the fashionable musical lan- 
guage of the Italians to a verv particularly 
nmiMl, agreeable and eoothinjor passage 
occurring; in a larijer piece of mu.«ic and es- 
pecially in an air (aria.) It not uofre- 
quently happens that an Italian audienee, 
both in Italy and elnwhcro, listen to a 
whole air simply for the purpose of being 
cntaruiiied by tt« €*9tMtd. 

Caccia. ,1 rha^r, — a hiintinir soni; or 
an instrumental imitation of huntmg music. 
Corno di or da eaeda^ a ehuM horn, a 
hunting hnrn , or bugt* ktifn ; Ohot da cac- 
cia, see Oboe. 
Cadbvcs. See Cadenza. 
Cadeitsa. a cadence. This word is 
employed ill the technical language of the 
musical art in a great variety of significa- 
tiooa. (1.) It aometimea meana, that full | 
and extended ornamentation which ekilifbl I 
performers (virtuosos) wcro fi)rmerlv 
(more rarely at the present period) accus-i 
tomed to introduce into their performance | 
of a piece of music just hcforc its close, ' 
particularly in concert pieces, bravura airs 
and the like. (2.) The word eadenta or 
tadence is not unfrei]uently used as tjBOn* 
jfmou<i >viih ilie word trill. The French, 
in par(i> il ir, are accutomed to use their 
word cadence in this lense. Again, (3.) the 
word cadenza or cadence has itill another 
meaning, as employed in reference to mu- 
aical composition.* We ondersland by the 
term, wheh employed in this connection, 
every ha nnonic pro::;rfS'iion, where, afler a 
JouT-Jold chord (dominant ieventh)t there 
foUam « ttret^oM chord (coetmon chord) 
tt« tamt kty. (Theory, § 252.) 
*CADXHaA SotvxsA : $ufjii'niied ca- 
dence 

Caksttra, or Carsvre — also Cesure. 
See General Music Teacher, § XCII. *Tiiis 
term ie eometimes erroneously taken to 
mean a portion of a musical piece, an exten- 
ded raceession of notea, a certain extent of 
melody. Tho term properly means, how- 
ever, not any portion of music itself, but 
merely a resting point between certain por- 
tions, — a mere rhytliiniral break or mnmrn- 
tarv suspension. The term is borrowed 
ana adopted into music fVom poetry, and 
Jiaa Bub«ttantiaIIy the fame meaning in the 
one that it has in the other. As it signi- 
fies, in poetry, a point of momentary rest, 
so also in music it sisfnifies the same; and 
it is particularly employed in the latter to 
denote the rhythmical termination of cither 
a small or a large portion of a melody, or 
to designate that joint of musical moaoure 

where a melodic ioot. Of nthcf a molodic 
rhythm, ends. 

CxhAfiitozdediniHsr^deercttsingt elating, 
&c. The tenn, as u-ied in music, means 
an abatement either of the strength of the j 
toaa or of tlie qoickiiess of tbo moTonont, '< 



I or of both together. The former ia denot- 
ed by the fknmCaiando nella forza (and 
thus far is synonymous with diminuendn), 
while the latter is designated by Calando 
net tempo, (equivalent to RalUntandOt 
SlargandOt or Biiardando ;) — both togeth- 
er are designated by Calando nel tempo e 
nclla forza. Frctjucntly, however, the 
I word Caiando is written entirely alone, and 
then it is left undetermined, what the com- 
poper inlcnd.>? by it; if i-< u.'«ually under- 
stood in such a case, however, that there 
is to be both an abatement in the strength 
of the tone and a retnr(!ation of the move- 
ment. Still, many understand by the term 
Calando, when standing alone, merely a 
diminution of the strength of the tone, as 
e. g. Koch, in his Musical Lexicon; und 
tluis fir It is pretty nearly synonymous 
with Decreecendo, or Diluendot Dimiau' 
endo, MareandOt Morcndo, Perdendo»i, 
Sremnndo, Smortnndo, and witli all tho 
other words which convey the idea of dirn- 
tauKon, deeroaec, fading Msay. 

C A L M a T o : calmed t ajqMOSsd, qu ieted, at 
rest. Con calma, with rest, toith calinitesx. 

'Camera: a chamber. The term is 
applied to music composed for the cham* 

her or parlor, and not for tlie stafjc. 

♦Can. The Welch word for so n^, (a« 
if from the Latin caao, to Hng,) 

^Canon: a rule. As a musical tom, 
this word designates a peculiar apodes of 
musical composition in the form of a per^ 
petu:il fupiic; I. r. thouirh each voi^o .sings 
the same melody, yet, aa each commences 
at a ditferent time from the others, they 
all sing ditferent portions of the melody at 
the same time. Thisspccicsi of composition 
derives its name from the fact that it is 
constructed very particularly according: to 
rule. 

Cantabile. This Italian term, whidl 
means literally singable, adapted to be tvng, 
&c., is employed in music in two diflTerent 
scn-'cs. ( 1 ) We denominate all that ran- 
labile which has a decidedly pleasing, flow- 
ing melody ; and, in this sense of the word, . 
we speak of thi.« or that e.ipecially musical 
or singable passage of a piece of music, 
and that too, not merely of vocal, but also 
of instrumtntal muHir, and thus mc speak 
of cnntabile or cantable passages of a pia- 
no-forte sonata, and say of a violinist, that 
he executes the canfa&i7« well. (2.) Tho 
word cantabile is also used as the title of 
a piece of music, and then it designates a 
piece that has a modorato movement, and 
a simple, singable mode of delivery. 
Compare .\nioso, CabaUSTTA, CajitZ- 
I.EMA, CaMZOIYE. 

*CAirTA90irKs. Strollins singers, who, 
as carlv as the ninth ccndirv, wandered 
about Provence, performed on temporary 
•lagoa in tho opoB air, aad dorirtd a 
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' Bwtenee from the jrratuHoiu erattibntioiw 

of tlieir tiurrounding auditors. 

Cantaptte. An Italian participial ad- 
jective, signifying literally tinging, and 
properly dcnntinrr, when employed in mu- 
•ie, « person who ting*, a singer, but somc- 
timoi used ebo to doMfnete the voeal part 
of a moaical composiiion. I 

Cawtata, Cantatiwa. The word 
Cantata or Canto ic is used in music to de- 

Fignalp rverv iiulrpcndent, conr>plcte, and 
somewhat uluborate piece of vocal music, 
in M fer U ettCh piece ha^ no: a more 8pc- 
oiBc name. In particular, tlx; term canta- 
fa or rsfffafe is frequently applied to pieces 
of orriisioniil imi.«ir, v. ij. Fc:i."*t i-aiitate, 

Consecration or dedication cantate, Jubi- 
lation cantate. Peace cantate; and the 
like. The diminutives CnnlatUla, and 
Cantatina, designate, of course, short can- 
tatea, cantatea of a limited compass and 
extent. 

The term Cantata or Cantate is some- 
times used to denote a partienlar species 
of vocal composition, comprising recitative 
and air. This species of music which is 
understood to be particularly elegant and 
impassioned in ita cliaracter is said to have 
been invented by Barbara Stroni, a lady 
of Venif c, in tlie .-tn cnleenf h century. It 
originally assumed the form of an opera, 
bat wae afterwards eo curtailed as merely 
to embrace two or three melodies, inter- 
spersed with recitatives, and adapted to a 
■ingle voice. In tbia latter style it became 
used in Ilalv, Germany, ond Kntjiand; in 
the latter of which countries it cxerci&ed 
the genius of ?omc of the ablest musicians. 
The Alexis of Dr. Pepusch, and the Cyrnon 
and Iphis^enia of Dr. Ame are examples. 

Cantatili-A. See Cantata. 

*CAHTATaicK. A female vocalist. 

•Cai»tica«. Tbe name formerly given 
to act-fune.s or short nuisiral iiitcrludef, 
whose object was to diversify and relieve 
the action of tbe principal piece. 

•Cantici. The old IwiJe {hymns of 
praite) of the Catholic church. These ad- 
ulations of tbe virgin, and of the Minta and 
martyrs, wore firat adopted about tbe 12th 
century. 

Cantii^ei* A. This Italian word, which 
is nearly synonymous with soni; or melody 
in English, designates, in the language of 
music, aometimes the specially singable, 
melodious passages of a large piuc o of mu- 
sic; and thus it ia said of a piece, whose 
melody ia in general flowing and musical 
or singable, that it his a fine rdnUhmi or 
cantilcnt ; and it is also said of a composer 
who is particularly fortunate in the intro- 
duction of agreeable, melodious, pleasing 
passages, and of nn able performer (a vir- 
twwo) who is particularly lucccnaful in the 
•Mention of radi ptaM(it, that thoy are 



float in the eantiUne or cantilena. Cook* 
pare Casamtta, and Caktasilk. 

Tbe term ii tomotunoo wed to deaignat* 
the air or upper part of aaj vocal tmufo^ 

aition. 

^CAMTtLHTA Scotica: uScotchairor 

tune. 

Canto. This Italian word means lite- 
rally, a Mong, — the Latin eantut, — and ia 
employed in <lit1erent senaea. (1.) It is 
used to denote not only the SOng or singing 
of tbe human throat, but also as synony« 
motis with the word melody ; and in this 
way it ia used in compounds, as e. g. eanta 
fermo, as, in Latin, cantus firmut, eantut 
durus, or £>durt, and caa(u« moUit or B~ 
nio//u,andtlieli1re. (2.) In particular, espe- 
cially in the ancient church mu^ic, the 
name Canto or Cantut is applied to tkt 
DiBcani or Soprano voie* or part Tho 
reason for this latter usaye would soem to 
be tbe fact that the melody of a piece of 
music usually lioa in tbo upper or diecoBt 
voice or part. 

•Canto Fiourato. When, after the 
invention of counterpoint, harmony began 
to assume a more artificial and ornamented 
form, and melody was harmoniied wHii 
skill and effect, such improved state of 
vocal composition was denominated Cania 
figurato, i. c. figvrate tinging or $ong, ia 
contradi.stinction from Cii ntri fn mOt plai»^ 
unfiguredf simple unging or tong. 

*Canto Plamo: Plain ckaat or song*. 

*CAMToas. The Italian word for mag" 
er. 

*Canto Recitative. A species of 
vocal composition that combines air with 
recitation, that sings while it speaks, and 
adorns the verbal expression Oi aentimont 
with the beauty of melody. 

*Caktor. Tbe Latin word for singer, 
in the general sense. The correspondent 
word to Italian is Caniaioret and in French, 
Chantevr. Tbe word Csnfor has aome- 
times been employed by way of t imtu nco 
to designate the principal or leadmg sing* 
er of a choir; for this sense of the torn, 
the Italians employ the word COnfOft; Uld 
the French, the word chantre. 

*CANTonATS. The office of a cantor; 
and in cases where there is a particular 
residence appropriated to the one holding 
this office, the term oantomto ia nppliea 
to that also. 

Caktits, CAWTira Dvnva, Caivtvo 
Mollis. See Cahto, andOoooral Ifuie 
Teacher, § XX. 

*CAifTtra FiovaATuet/lgwroffM'ngnng- 
or XI) n ^. 

•Cantus Kirmtjs. The Latin corres- 
pondmg to the Italian Canto fermo, and to 
tho French Plain chant, i. e. uniform, mo- 
notonous, plain singing, where all the 
notes are of the tame length and the struo* 
tun of tho muric li of tlw atmploat atylo. 
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*Cai«ow. a Turkish musical instru- 
ment, in the fonn ol a dulcimer stnuig witli 
cet-fot. 

Canzone. This word, corresponding 
to the French C'haa$on, moans in Italian 
pdfliarily any spociet of aonf. The more 

ppcrifin and tiuK-it ii<n.il iiirjininjj of the tt-rui 
ia a melody either with or without text, 
(according to Koeh** Leiieon, witkomt,) 
and of short extent. Thus e. i^. we apply 
the term canzone to those melodies to 
which variations are set in whataoevor 
form. In former times, this term was em- 
ployed to designate those small pieces of 
music consisting of four or more voices or 
parts which [pieces of muaic] were specif- 
teally desired to be executed in small pri- 

valf circli-^, — (p irlor or i liaiiibiT music.) 
At the present period, however, the term,! 
when employed singly and alone, i» used | 
only in the wider sense above dc^i^natcd. 

According to Brossard'a Diction, dt Mu- 
*$ique, pieces de symphonie were designated 
with [})'' term Canzonx ; :iiid the word also 1 
signitied in his time, a sonata ; and, when | 
employed orer a piece of music as a mark | 
of c\prp'^«inii, it was svimnymotis with the 
word alletcru. According to Castil-Blaze's.i 
Diction, de Mat. Cantone and Charnon I 
differ in the circum«taii< e that tlie former [I 
applies to serious and grave subjects, while 
the latter appliee only to gay, mlieate and 
light ones. — for which latter species the 
Italians employ rather the name cantilena. 
Amidst all these diverse, fluctuating defini- 
tions of the word in question, it is suificient 
to know, that the term Canzone is used, 
at the pre-^ent period, to difsinnate short, 
ligktt and, for the most part, //(^iaa tongit 
writUn in Italian tatU, 

•Catizon ETTA. .^ cansonrft.t is a can- 
zone in a smaller form; it is usually a small 
■oBg, •spreariTo of a delicate sentimmit. 

•Canzonkt. The En;.'Ii«li of Canzo- 
netta. Canzonet, however, seems to have ,| 
departed from its appropriate signiRcatfon I 

in sonie c.i.=e«, p:irtiiiil,irlv in Eiifjinui, 
where it is employed to mean a vocal com- 
position of considerable length, cooabting ,1 
of Severn! part^ ! 

•Caoixan. An Irish Requiem. See 
the term Kkkkerh. j 

Caprlla. The Italian word for ehap' \\ 
el. See Cappelia. ]\ 

The phrase ^//a Cnpella, in addition to 
its other meanings, was employed to signi- 
fy, in the old church style, a vocal perform- 
ance without thf usi' of instruments; for, 
originally all church music consisted in 
|mre vocal perfonnaaoe, and no iiwtr»> 
Tnent.« whatever wom nnplojed in connec- 
tion with It. 

*Capiscoi.u8. An old torm atgnifying 
the leader of a choir or band. 

*Capistbum. An article u»ed by the 
•Mciont tninpottn* to pnTont the bniatiBg 



of their checks w lien blowing with great 
violence. It extended from ear to ear, 
embraced the face, and was so efiectual as 

to be very ijcnerally used. 

Capo. Ttie Italian word for hrnd, 
l^inning, cause, &c. It i.h vuriuualy em- 
ployed in music, but always in aenees anal- 
agous to its primitive and proper meaning, 
as e. g. Da Capo, or, abbreviated, D. C. 
from the te^innin^. (Compare articles 
Ancoaa and Bis;) — Capo d' orehe*trat 
the head or Itader of ih* orchutra ; Capo 
Violino, the first l ioHu ; Capo n' vpem, a 
toork of firtt rate mertt, a manter yroduc- 
(ion, ehtf d* oeuvre. See also Capotas. 
to. 

Capo d' Astko. See Capotasto. 

Capotasto, (sorneiiinea barbarously 
written Capo d*attro.) A compound Ital- 
ian term from capo, the head, principut, 
chief, &c., and ta$to, toucA, — thus literaUf 
meaning tkt prineipal Untch. The term is 
used to denote, (I.) The bridge, (in string- 
ed inatruniciitit with bridijcs, such as the 
Guitar, Base-viol, &c.) over which the 
strings pass from the peg to the finger- 

ho irrj and on wliich they in their natural 
position lie, in contradistinction from other 
bridges or ridges on which the strings are 
m;ide to lie onlv by pressing thcni down, 
and thus capotasto means the principal 
bridge. See Capo.^ 

For the convenience of the Guitar player 
an arrangement has boon devised whereby 
the principal bridge ean, just aecording to 
necessity, be removed at pleasure one or 
more hulf-toiici< or hulf-dcgrees higher. 
This is done by means of an apparatus 
which firmly, and steadily holds down uU 
the string.^ between the principal bridge 
and the next bridge, or between the latter 
and the next following, tic.,— a thing 
which ean easily be effbcted either by firm- 
ly bindint; dovin tiie strings in the requisite 
place with a chord or string, or by fasten- 
ing, with a screw or otherwise, a little 
i lrisp of wood or ivory adapted to the pur- 
pose, transversely over the strings. By 
this means the bridge lying next before the 

cl:t«p or lie comes to represent t!ie prinri- 
pul bridge — the capo-tufilo. The laolity 
uiforded by this arrangement consists, as is 
readily perceived, in the fact that the gui- 
tar player, e. g. can very easily play in CjJ 
niajur by merely transposing the principal 
bridge in the miuiner above described* 
having then nothing to do but merely to 
[)!ay in C major. In ronsetjiience of the 
above usage, it not unfrequentiy happens 
that the little piece of wood fitted to bo 
screwed on for the above mentioned pur- 
pose is itself called a capotasto. (2.) The 
term capo-latto is, in all stringed inetrv 
monfs, also applied by common u'age to 
the bridge which occurs next to the peg; 

•ad in cnnfonnitj with thii mage, thn torn 
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fa, (•.) Applied to the making of a bridge 
by means of the thumb, &c. in violoncello 
playing, — /ar il capotattOf as the Italians 
•xpreM it. 

C.Kvry.i.i.\: a chapel. This word oc- 
curs io music in a great variety of dillcrcnt 
applications. Used as a derignation of 
timet the oxpression JI Cappclla, or jf//a 
Cappella, means nearly the same as ^lla- 
Ar«e«,*-^8 an indication o( style, a cappel- 
la or afte eofpella is equivalent to church 
$tyU, i. «. the style of the chapel or church. 
The term eapptlla is also used to designate 
the entire group of musical artiata employ- 
ed for church music, (oAen also those em- 
ployed for other kinds of miipic,) whopc 
leader is called taantTo di cappella, chapel 
fliasftr. The false spelling of this word. 
BADiely capella for rappella, should carc- 
Iblljfi be avoided; for, alia capella would 
mean— 4n the cfy<« ef a youn^ goctf^— and . 
ttaentro di rapella would siflrnify a young ' 
goat-matter, and the like, — capella mean- 
ing a yoHttg goal. 

*Capriccietto. Dnninntiv* of car 
priccio, which see. 

Capriccio: freak, fancy, whim, ca- 
price. This word, as a niu>i< il f< rin, is 
applied to ^very piece of music which ar- 
bitrarily dtf^iates more than the so called 
fantasia, fantasy, or phantasy, from the 
nsnal forms of musiftil composition, and 
whtdi thus passes over into the singular, 
the strange, often into the droll, odd, and 
irregular, — for all which the mmpo^cr, by 
writing tapriccio over hi:^ jiit t o of music, 
as it were saves himsf>If I ho trouble of giv- 
ing any reasons in lus justification; for, in- 
stead of these, the superscription capriccio 
virtually pays: "I have written thus, 
strangely because I wished so to do, — it 
was from a whim or caprice of my own," | 
&c. It cannot, moreover be denied, thut 
genuine, distinguished geniuses may pro-, 
duce some very beautiful sporinicns ofnui- 
■ic in this odd^ irregular style; and indeed 
we are not withont some examples. The 
name eajn^eeio fa also frcqnnitly L'ivcn to 
those musical exorefaes in whicli tlie com- 
poser designedly aecnmulates difficulties, 
merely from caprice, as it were, but yet 
really with the design of giving the player 
nn opportunity to exercise himself in over- 
eoming what would bo in other circumstan- 
ces troublesome difficulties. Caprieetelto, 
asmail, short capriccio; eayricciogo, ca- 
prieeiotamente, veith a droll, facetious, Au- 
morouM *tyle of delivery. A capriccio; see 
the articfa Piagbeb. I 
•Capriccioso: humorous, facetious, ca- ' 
pricious, — an Italian adjective from capric- 
cio^ which see. 

*Cafuice. The same as Caprictio, 
which see 



I two.) Tho wold fa th» wtittm bj MM 
ioomposais. 

I *CAn ACTincs sn ICtratc or M vsiqvm* 

A term applied by the French to all sorts 
I of signs used in music. 
I CAnxasAHDO, CABBSsaroi.B. Seo 

ACCAREZZEVOLI:. 

! Caricato, from caricare, (in French 
; charger, surcharger,) to load, io load htat^* 
ily, to overload, &c. Caricato is a parti- 
ciple from this verb, and means loaded, 
overloaded, extravagant, excessive, &.c. and 
1 is roost usually employed in reference to 
I Burlesco, (facetious, merry, &c.) or Orof- 
\ tesco, (grotenqve, comical, ridiculous,) or 
\ in similar or related signiiicauons. Cari^ 
\catwa is the correspondent ■ubstantive* 
; and means an eiaf^s^f ration, an excessive, 
' overstrained representation. This is the 
I word from which we deriro our En^irik 
1 word Caricature. 

•CARii.i.oNEun. A performer on the 
CarilloHM or ehimu, 

'Carillons. Chimes consisting of 
small bells, diatouically tuned, — sometime* 
carried IB the hand, sometimes E^u.>ponded 
in time-pieces, in which at regularly re- 
turning periods, they perform the melody 
to which they aie set. 

*Carol, (from the Italian earolo, • 
dance, a country dance.) The term is now 
variously used. It is sometimes employed 
as the the name of a Christmas or £asur 
Ballad,— a species of iwetic andmimjcal 
compoiiition which originated in Italy. Its 
character was at first that of excellence, 
distingnished by beauty of thought and by 
tasteful expression; but it was ai^rwarda 
degraded by itinerant minstrels. 

•Carola. An Itslian word wWch, whan 
used as a inus<ical term, if nearly synony 
mons with ballata in its best sense. 
*CABii.x.oir. An air composed for 

cliiiiie?. 

Cabsa. ♦Literally, a chest, trunk, case, 
tic. For its technical mraning, see Tasc* 

bvro. 

•Castaoket. Tlie old way of spelling 
Castanet. 

Castaonettb, '(In Spanish, castag^ 
nuclas, and in French, CfXagnetUs ,) prop- 
erly thumi-rnttks, are a species of rattling 
instrument which were probably known 
even to the ancient Greeks, and are Ibnnd 
at the present diiy, eppecially in the East. 
They came from this quarter into the south- 
ern countries of Europe, particularly into 
Spain and Ihe southern part of Franer. 
They consist of two small and very hard 
pieces of wood, hollowed out in the form 
of basins, and are as exactly fitted to each 
other, as the two halves of a nut-shelL 
Their name may have been derived from 
the chestnut wood out of which the SpaOr 

ibeir 



iards made them, or possibly from 



•C APBiciBTTo, (with mm o iatttad of |{ usual brown color. Tboj are plajod wilk 
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th* ftngvn of both handi, bjr fiwtoning ihfS 

two puts to ih<' ttniirhH with :l bund (and 
Imdm their German name Daumkiapptrrit 
tikumi^atttn)^ and by then ilidmg tho oth- 
er finders one after the other quickly over 
them, thua producing a species of trill, 
which rendera tho rhythm of the singing 
or dancing in connection with which they 
uro used, very sensible, and which imparts 
to tho aame a very lively, sprightly char- 
acter. Tho Spaniards, and for the moat 
part, the southern French, acarcoly ever 
dance without the wo of tho OWtegnette 
(cMteneta.) 

*CAeTOKioir. Thie wet « neine given 
to a species of martial melody or military 
music among the encieat Greeks, which 
was played by wind iMtrmnenta ehortly 
before the atta( k of an r noinv, for the pur- 
pose of exciting courage in tlie minda of the 
•oldiers. 

*Ca8TRAT0, (in English a castrate, or 
castrated person or eunuch.) This term is 
applied to an artificially formed loprano or 
treble singer, namely to a man whose voice 
l>as been retained in a feminine or childhood 
state by means of oarly eaettation. This 
method of making eoprano eingen hae 
been, in Italy and elsewhere, lomewhat 
extensively practiced. 

*Catsha £or Cataena] oi Trilli. 
A continnous and rapid sneeeseion of trilb, 
literally a chain of trilh. 

*Catcu. a vocal composition for sev- 
eral voices, the parte of which are so con- 
trived as to produce a u himsical play up- 
on the words of one singer by the expres- 
eione of another. In order to produce this 
eiTiM t, tlif* firs't singer bc;jins alone, and 
witen he has reached the end of hia part, 
he proceeds to the second, while the next 
performer takes the first; after this, the 
third performer takes the first part, the. 
second performer tlic second part, and the 
first performer the third part ; mo that no 
two performen being engaged upon the 
same words at the ^anic time, an opportu- 
nity is afforded for wliat might be called 
ero«'r§adin ifs, and the introduction of wit 
and bunor. This species of music 18 OOt 
at the present period much used. 

Catamtta. See Cabai.btta. 

Cavatina. The word rffivi/i'/ia is ap- 
plied in general to a small song and is sy- 
nonymous with arietta or ariettt. Some- 
times the word cavatina ia applied specifi- 
cally to a singing passage written in meas- 
uroo time and inserted m a recitative, and 
when used in this way, is synonymous with 
arioBO. Compare also cabahtUt. 

^Cavalqcet or Lb Marchk. The 
name which the FVcn< !i ^pply to a partic- 
ular piece of martial mu»ic lor tho trumpet, 
veod ae a aignal fiur the mareh of tlio eav- 
airy. 

*Cavata. The same as cavatina.- 



C. B. An abbreviatioB f>r eol tesso» 

toith base. 

C CLKr, ». «. the C'clef. See General 
Music Teacher, % XXIII. 

•C KB ELL. An old air in double time. 

Its distinguishing characteristic was, that 

it consisted of quick and auddon altoma* 

tions of high and low notes. 

Cembalo, ) rj,.^ 

_ > 1 he common,gen« 

Oravicxmbalo. 5 ^ 

eric name of all instruments of the harpei- 

chord species. The French term for tho 

same ia Ctoeida. 

♦Ckntowe: a pateh'ieork, &c. Tho 
term technically means a piece of instru- 
mental music designedly compounded of 
several others and connected together only 
by a few appropriate connecting passages, 
— a spociea.of quodlibot in magnifieisnt 
style. 

*C«mTAi.sT. A wind inatrament aboot 

five inclifs in length, but producing very 
deep tones. It is blown through a reed, 
but, in tone reaemblee a bassoon. 

*Chacoi«e. An air of Arabian origin. 

*CHAi.iiKr. Sec Chalumeau. 

CHAIitrXSAU. See SCIALUMO. 

'CHAiisoM. A French word, meaning 

iong. 

*CHAiraoirETTE. IMmmatiTO of Ohanf 

son, meaning a little ton^. 

•Chant. A very simple harmonized 
melody, to which are sung the more lyric 
portions of the sacred Scriptures, though 
not in rneapurc. Chants are of various 
character and description, as e. g. the plain 
chant and the figurate or ^ured chant, tho 
Ambrosian chant and the Gregorian chant. 
I This species of music has been much used 
1 in the Christian churches from the earliest 
period. Being simple in its style and irravo 
in its character, it \\;\^ always hern found 
peculiarly adapted to sacred purposes, and 
hence, amidst all the changes that have 
taken place in music generally through a 
succession of many centuries, it has steadily 
retained all its essential features and has 
constituted the greater portion of all the 
music employed hy the christian churches. 
SeoGAlTTo, Canto fermo, and Cantub 
riHMVs. — Chant. A French word for 
ninging, song, or tune, — corresponding to 
the Italian canto. 

'Chantant. This word, regarded as 
of French derirationi Is employed to do* 
signato music, particularly instrumental 
music, which is of an easy, smooth and 
graoefhl character, U e. singing rnnWcr-* 
chantant nusuik^ Hnging, aingobU or me- 
lodious. 

But as a word of English dorivatioa, 

namely an adjective from chant, it means 
music which is composed in the style of 
dymts, mosie which has the chant charac- 
ter. 

•Chant xn ison. A style of psalmo- 
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if eonfined to the nttonno* of only two 

diiVrn nt tones; much in tue fomwrly, but 

now liUle. 

*Chakterki<i.k. This if the name 

whicfi the French fjivo to llic e-sfrinij of ;i 
violin; tlicy also "('ply tlic term iii general 
to any small ami siirill sounding string on 
the lute, harp and other similar instramOBts 
which are strung with cat-gut. 

*CnANTEUR. The French for Mingtr. 

^Chamtrk. 8oe Cavtok. 

*CRAirTXtrtK. The French fbr a /«- 

*Chapei.i.k. The French for chapel. 
"CHAmACTKii. The genenl name for 

UIJ musical si<;ii. 

*Chariot Aih. a musical air of the 
uaont Oreoko. 

•Chassk: chase. This term it* itpplicd 
to a piece of music in which the circum- 
otOMes ond occurrences of a chaae are ex- 
pressed, or rather painted, by tones. 

*Cii£. This word is sometimes used in 
Italian as a conjunction* meaning tt«ii, and 
in this sense it often occurs in music, as r. 
g. piu che lento, more than /snlo* i. e tlow- 
tr Itnfo. 

•Chelvs. a stringed instrument, so 
ancient as to have had it.<> invention attrib- 
uted to Mercury. Ito frame conKi!>tcd of a 
•belU ond the shell of the original has been 
supposed to hare been found by Mercury 
on the hanks of tlif Nih'. 

'Cherubical. Hymn. A hymn called 
by the primitive christians Trivagium. 

•Chevalf.t. French,fortho bridge of 
a violin, base-viol, &.c. 

*Ckirofi.ast. An apparatus invented 

by Lo^rj^r for (lie (Miidanre of the li.imi-; 
and hiigera ol yoiuifj prac titioncrH on tlie 
piano-forte. It contiists of two moveable 
brans fratnes, each having fnc vertical ap- 
ertures or openings, similar to thoi>e be- 
tween the prongs uf a t aide-fork, through 
which the thumb and fingere are intro- 
duced. Each of these openinsrs corresponds 
with the key to which it is intended to 

J'uide the finger it holds; and the two 
rames being made to slide alonf a brass 
horizontal rod, iiiuy, by means of a screw, 
be fixed over any part of the key-board. 
Each finger being thus constantly kept over 
its own proper kev, it is not only impossi- 
ble that any linger should fall erroneously, 
but a good position of the hand is also pre- 
served, and a future ease U&d etoadilMS* of 
execution is ensured. 

*CHiTAmmA. The Italian word for 
Guitar. 

*Chii;deici>o : concluding; as, e. g. 
ekivdmin eel «ioM«e, closing «ftA ttt suA- 

*CHOin. This term is used in several 
different senses. (1.) It means that en- 
closed portion of a cathedral which is ap- 
proprialMl to tbe peifonMOOO of dhrim 



worriiip; (S.) In eathoKe eomrtries, a Inrgv 
ball, separated by a grate from, the main 
area of the church, for the nse of the nuns; 
(8.) That part of a church appropriated to 
(he singers; (4.) Any collection of singers. 
, The lust mentioned signification is the one 
' in which tbe word is now mnaUj omplojod 
in this country. 

*CHoiR-ORGAif. That portion of the 
stops of an organ w hich is employed in ac- 
companying solos and the softer parts of 
chants. Th» ospraesioa GMr-organ is 
n.-^^ed in contradistiiietion from that of /uU- 
organ. 

H/HOHal. The word riheref is «Md m 

music both as a substantive and an a^eo- 
tive. It is primarily an adjective derived 
from cboms, (a word from4be Greek z**9^(t 

meaning, originally, a dance, then a danre 
accompanied with tinging, then a company 
of si'figtrs and danrtn^ and finally a grcmp 
of :^ii)<^rrx alone — a choir.) Thus choral, 
as an adjective, means that which relates 
to a choir, that which belongs to a choras. 
\V»> n<('ordingly speak of a choral hvmn, 
meaning thereby a hymn that is to be per- 
formed by a chorus; and of choral music 
generally, meaning music that is to be per- 
formed by a chorus. But the w6vd ehorai 
is also used as a substantive. It is often 
emploved as the name of a particular spe- 
cies of musical composition, namely a com- 
position of a peculiarly .'dimple and uniform 
character, particularly designed and adapt- 
ed to sacred purposes. Music of this char- 
ttctcr is \( rv < \tensively used in the reli- 
gious worship uf Germany, and hence we 
frequently hear the term Geraiaii choral 
applied to it. It should be performed with 
a stow movcrneDt, and in a grave and feel- 
ing style. 

♦Chor At-BooK, (German, CAorff/Aur/..) 
.\ collection of choral melodies, either w ith 
or without a prescribed harmonic accompa- 
niment; the book in which tbe choral mel- 
odies, used in a particular region of country 
or in a particular church, arc written in 
notes. The arrangement of the diderent 
choral-books is also quite diverse. In 
some the harmonies are subjoined in note.-^, 
while in others we find only the base, to- 
gether with the roquisita figuring. 

*Ciir)RAi.isT. A choral aingor; a cho- 
ral leader. 

'Choral. Music is music composed and 
performed in the stvie and manner of a 
choral. The term also means music in 
parts, so to speak, rAorvs music, in coDtra- 
distinction from solo music, &c. 

*Chord. a combination of tones, ar- 
ranged according to rulea of att und umd- 
taneoosly performed. 

The term is aomelimee uaed abo to do* 
signate any simuHanoous oombinatioa of 
tones whatever. 

*CsoaoAi;booioir. The naaw of ft 
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masieal instnmimt invented by Frederick 
Kaufroann, of Dresden. Its ititcnial struc- 
ture haa never been made kuoMu. 

•Cmobdomstbs. An instruBienl for 
Bicafiirinff the atrenijfh of strinirs. 

•Choriambl's. The name of a musical 
. foot, oonciating of four notes, of which the 
first and fourth are long, while the two in- 
termediate ones are short; Aowlong and 
how short, is a matter of indifterence, 
though the two short notes must be equally 
■hort, and the twd lonjt ones equally long. 
Thus/: g.thoraiancfaoriunbaiiii the follow- 
ing passage. 




•Chorist. a chorus or choir singer. 
*CHORioir. A byvn sang in celebration 

of Cybele. 

•CHORisT«n. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to tho leader of a choir. 

•Chorts. a Latin word from the Greek 
XOQo:, primarily meaning s danctt ho! 
subsequently a company of xin^frs. Ac- 
cordingly, the term ckortu means, (I.) A 
group or collection of singers, and (2.) the 
mosic performed hy surh body of singers, 
i. «. music composed in several parts, each 
of which is to he performed by several 
singers acting in ronrrrf , while all the parts 
are to be combined together in one united, 
simultaneous performance. The word cho- 
riis is often used, nioroovcr, to designate 
such a piece or passage of music m contra- 
distinction from a solo, a duet, or a trio 
passage, and the like. 
• Chroma, } 

Chromatic. j[ 
Teacher, $ XVII, and Remark. Compare 
Croma. 

Chhomatic SioNs. S< f General Muc 
•Ic Teacher, § XXV— XXX. 

CKKONoasKTsm. See General Music 
Toaeber, f LI. 



*C IK Alt. t. 



*C m Altissimo. The tone which is 
n octave Ugber tbaa C in bIU namely: 

8va. 



See Central Music 




or 



CiirKi.i.EN [or Cinem.e], also called 
Btcken, and Piatti. A certain Turkish 
musical instrument , rather adapted to make | 
a noise, than to produce pure mvnical sound, j 

Cinque: fivt ; A cinque, for fire roices. 
Sometimes also a quintette is called a| 



•CiTHAUA. An nncient InetraoMBt, of 

the harp species. 

*CiTHARA BtivoA. A cithara with 
two necks. 

*CiTHARA UisPANicA. A Spanish 
Guitar. 

•CiTHARisTic. An adjrftive derived 
from citharat and applied to music com- 
posed for the harp; as, «. g. sonata cttta- 

ristica, a hnrp sonata. 

•CiTOLB. An old rauaical in.slrument, 
consisting of a little box, over the top of 
which strings were distended. 

*CiTTAM. The name formerly given 
in England to the Guitar. 

•Clangor Tubabvm. A military 
trumpet luted by the ancient Romans^ a 
sample of which wa.<( dug out of Pompeii, 
about the niiddio of tho last t cuitury. 

•CtARiCHORD. An am icnt keyed in- 
strument, which, on account of its softness 
of tone, occasioned by the strings being 
partially enveloped with cloth r was some* 
times called a dumb xpinrt. 

*Ci.ARiMST. A wind instrument blown 
with a reed. Clarinet is the English name 
of the same instrument which the Italiane 
call dartacfto. See Clarinetto. 

Ci.A»tifETTo: the clarinet. The tone 
of the ( larinet very strongly resembles that 
of a trumpet, and it is from this circum- 
stance that the former instrument derives 
its name, to wit clarinet, tho diminutive 
of clarino, a trumpet; and ihuH r/arinef 
means « liUle trumpet. A particular spe- 
cies of clarinet, which is a fifth lower tbaa 
the C-clarinet, bears the name Bate^lari- 
net. Base-ham, or BuficttO'horn, Comb 
Bafsetto or di batnettOt Clarontt Clarineito 
dolce, and sometimes also ClarineUo d* 
amore. Compare the article Buxxitto. — 
The diminutive c^artns/ltno sometimes de- 
signates a clarinet of a small caliber. 
♦CL.vnioN. An octave trumpet. 

Clarino: a trumpet, a clarion. It is 
usual to apply thb term to the series of the 
higher and highest tones of tho trumpet; 
and the highest or first-trumpet part in a 
piece of music is called a clarino part, 
and the one who play.'' this part is called 
the clarino player or blower. It is to be 
presumed that the word clarinetto is de- 
rived from clarino. Compare T&OMBA 
Clarone. SeeCLARiWETTOorCtAB- 

INKT. 

*Ci.AVSv&.A ArriHALis. • This is a 
Latin name which the old musical compo> 

scrs appliotl to a cadence in a key related 
to the fundamental or predominant key of 
the piece, as e. g. a eadenee in the key of 
F major, after a modulation has taken 
place into this key from the key of D mi- 
nor. 

•Clavhvla DissECTA. Thfc old Lalitt 
name of the so called half-cadence. 
*Cl.AUSVIiA PfeBSOBUCA. 
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formerly meant a cadence in a neiehborin? 
key, whose fundamentni toiio was not con- 
tained in the scale of the principal key. — 
In more recent times it is taken to moan a 
cadence in any neighboring key, 

•Clauhula Prim Aui A or Principai.- 
is: the principal dote. Such was the Latin 
name of the usual cadence in the principal 
key. Inasmuch as this cadence occurred, 
for the most part, only at the close of a 
piece of music, it received al^o the name 
clau$ula finalin, i. e. tht final rlosr. 

•Clausula Skcvndaria or Domi- 
WANB, the secondary or dominant close, 
was the name given to the cadence in the 
fifth. 

^Clausula Tkrtiaria nr Mkdianb. 
This term was formerly applied to the ca- 
dence of a piece of music in a minor key, 
when such cadence took place in the key 
of the third, 

•Clavecin or Ci.avfbsin is the French 
name of the harpsichord. 

•Claves SifjNATAE: marked key* 
[/one* or no(».] Thi.s term was appliod 
by Guide to the colored lines by whicli he 
expres.^cd the pitches of the notc!, or rath- 
er to the notes themsrives whose pitches 
were thus designated. These lines were 
afterwards adopted by others, and «cre 
continued in us© until the introdurtion of 
the BO called clefs or cliffs. It was prac- 
tised, to desijrnato the fundamental or low- 
est note of the scale of any particular key 
by a certain mark or sijL'n, and the note 
thus distinguished was called nota xignata 
or Claris si^nata, while the remaining 
notes of the scale, whose pitches, being 
regularly reckoned from that of the mark- 
ed or fundamental one, could rasily he 
known without any particular mark of de- 
signation, were called clavcs [notac] intel- 
lectue or non signatae. Thu», in the use of 
the scale of C, the tone r, being the funda- 
mental one, from which nil the other tones 
of the same scale arc reckoned, was desig- 
nated by a sign standing before it. And 
thus, c was the nota or ctavis sic^nala, while 
the remaining seven tones, namely d, e, /, 
g, a, b, being understood by their distances 
from the first, and therefore having no par- 
ticular mark to designate them, were call- 
ed claves intellectae or non sic;natae. 

•Claveb Intellectae or Now Sio- 
jfATAE. SecClavet Signatae — also Clavis. 

•Clavicembalo. An Italian name of 
a harpsichord. 

*Clavicimbalum. Latin name of the 
harpsichord, 

•Clavicithbrum. See Clarichord. 

•Clavis. A Latin word properly mean- 
ing a key. It occurs in music with several 
diflercnt significations. (1.) It is used as a 
general name of the different clefs [keys'] 
by which the position of the letters or 
tone* on the staff ia designated. Compare 



the article Clkf. (2.) The word clavis 

was employed, particularly in former timea* 
as synonymous with note or tone ; as e. g. 
in the works of the Latin writers. See 
Note; also Claveb Signatae. (3.) It 
is used to designate the lever appended to 
the bellows of an organ. (4.) It is applied 
to those moving apparatuses in keyed in- 
struments, by the prest>ing down of which 
with the fmger the tone is produced, thua 
to the keys. (5.) It is sometimes used to 
denote the keys of wind instruments, inaa- 
much as these, in a manner, open and shut 
the sound-holes. 

•Clef or ) This word means literally 
•Clifk. ^ a key, and such ia substan- 
tially its meaning as employed in music; a 
clef being a particular sign, showing where 
the letters stand on the staff, and thus a 
key to the situation of the letters on the 
staff. The term which the Germans em- 
ploy for the same purpose, namely sckliit- 
tel, also means key. The sign called by 
this name is affixed to some one particular 
line of the stall', to show where some one 
uf the seven letters stands, and the placo 
of this letter being thus made known, the 
places of all the others is readily ascertain- 
ed by tracing them from this. A number 
of different signs have been employed as 
clefs. For a view of these, of their differ- 
ent positions on the staff, and of whatever 
else relates to the subject, see General 
Music Teacher, § XXIII. 

•Clef de fa is a term applied by the 
French to the f-clef ; CUf de sol, to the 

g-clef; and Clff d' ut, to the c-clef 

•Close Plain Shake. A semitonic 
shake, of rapid movement — less energetic 
nnd sweet than the open shake, and closing 
without a turn, thus: 




I " I I zza 

Sec Open Shake. 

•Close Turned Shake. A 
shake which ends with a turn, thus: 



close 




•C Major. The key or scale of C with- 
out ilats or sharps, with its short diatonic 
distances, or small seconds, between the 
third and fourth, and between the seventh 
and eighth degrees. It is called major, 
I. e. the larger, because its first third is a 
large third. This scale is taken as the 
model of all the other major scales; that 
is to say, the relative distances of its de- 
grees are adopted by all the other major 
scales. 

•C Minor. The key or scale of C with 
three fiats; called minor because its first 
third is a minor or small third. 
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flatted nor sharped. 

♦C. O. Choir organ. • 
CoSAf *(Latin Cauda :) literally, a tail. 
Tbw term is employed in mu-iic an follows. 
When a piece of inui-ic- eiubmces a partic- 
ular portion or portiono w hich are to be 
repeated and is not in itself brought to a 
satisfactory close, and, for the purpoae of 
bringing it to a full and Mitisf.n tory termi- 
nation, a distinct and additional portion is 
appended to H, the latter it ealled « eoda. 
In such a coda it is usuul briefly to present 
the principal thoughts of the composition 
a eeeond time, frequently by making a mod- 
ulation first, and oAen, repeatedly, into the 
key of the subdominant, then into the key 
of the donainant, and finally into the key 
of the tonic, in which the piece is broujjht 
to a full and perfect close; in thte way the 
whole harmony pro'ccd;^ witli the mont 
brilliant jpotaible melodic forms into the 
4^ords of the cadence. Coda* are partien- 
larly fri-qufnt in variations, in which case 
thejr are appended to the la.nt variation; 
and the oomponer, cHpcrially if be extends 
them to a considerable length, not unfrc- 
quently makes them extremely difficult, 
and thereby not only gives the player an 
opportunity to doTelop a bj|[her degree of 
skill than he can in the Tanations thorn. 

•elves, but also takes pains to hi ijrbtMl tO 

the utmost decree the general impraaamtt 
of the whole praee. 

*Coi: trith the, as r. g. Coi batsi, leith 
ikeioMCt; Coi violini, with the violin*. 

*Coi., CoLi.*, CoLLA, CoLLB, Coi, 
ror.i.i. See Con. — •The proposition con, 
(vcitht) combined with the detinite article 
le, 1% (IM,)— thus moaning «ritt aa «.g. 
€01 area, viith tht tear. 

*CoL Aaco: tmth Ikt how. An expres- 
aion from whii h the \iolinist learns that in 
tlie place thus marked he is to use bis bow. 

*Coi.t.TirKT. 8eo Fi.aoboi.st. 

*CoLi.A Pt .NTA 0BI.1.ARC0: with the 
point of the bow. 

CoLOBATvnA; often, Coloratvbb: 
decorations, ornaments, ernbelli$k$U»i»^ 
See FioRerTO, Fioratura. ' 

Comb: as,-— «. g-. Come toprm, at abowt ; 
Com* prisM, a$ atjir$t, 

*CoMss. The nano fimnerly applied to 
those of a band who followed the leader. 

^CoMc Sops a: a* abovt. This expres- 
sion is employed to denote a return to the 
former grade of thne in a piece of music, 
after a paaaago baa been perfomed in a 
dMlimnt time; the tenn more commonly 
used is (1 tempo. The expression Come So- 
pra is moreover employed in the score, 
when a part is to prooeed id tuiison with 
another of the p uiie name written above. 

*CoxB St a; a< tt stands ; i. e. perform 
it esaedy as it b written. 

*CoMKOir Csobb. The ohord of out. 



IMtm, /let,— to whieh tight ia aanetiaMa 

added; called a common chord, baeBBM H 
so frequently occurs in music. 

*CoitonAMKNTC. The adverb of Co- 
MODo» whieh aeo. 

Co.Monn, <iomctirnf<» written Commopo. 
This word iitcriiUy means convenient, con- 
teniently, and is sometimes used in moaio 
as a designation of time, and in such a case 
means simply that the piece of music is to 
be performed in a ronrenient grade of time; 
the movement thus designated corresponds 
nearly to tht andantt movement, or to 
moderate alles^ro. — A suo rumodo, at the 
convenience of the player or singer, nearly 
synonymono with « sue or Mrto. 

CoMPi ACEvoi.K, > Agrteabltf 

CoMPiACEvoLMBNTX, \ pleating,'^ 
somewhat tike the Freneb rosipfafsatil. 

•Com PON ERE. Italian, to compose. 

*CoMPOHiToaK. Italian, o compottr. 

*CoMvosisioirB. Italian for cosijwti- 
/ton. 

*CoMPoaso: composed. 

•Compossura: a composition. 

*CoM pooifD Common Timk. A name 
sometimes givon to a species of tinm f»n. 
taining six quarter^ioteaor mat oighth-notoa 
in a measure. 

*CoMvooin» Tbivlb Timb. A term 
sometimes applied to a species of time hav- 
ing nine quarters or eighths in a measure. 

*CoMrBBssBB Habkoby. Harmony 
whose parts aro does to one another. 

•Cow, co', COL, coll', colla, colle, 
COLLo, COI, COW OLi: different forms of 
the Italian preposition Con, combined with 
the definite article. They mean vOA, teith 
Ms, and occur in a great variety of differ- 
ent connections, as e. ^. run fuoro, with 
fire; col basso, with the base i coil' arco, 
with the bow ; eolla patttt teitk tkt part^ i.t. 
with the principal part or voice ; colle 
trombe, with the trumpets; coi fagotti t with 
tht dMseons ; con gl i strommM, with tkt 
Sfmsiinis ; and the like. 

•Coif ArrBTTo: with affectionate fetlm 
ing, with kind emotion. 

•Con Celbbita: with ^iekntu. 

•CoKOBHTO. The union of voices and 
instrttmentH. 

•CoBCBRT. A musical performance in 
which aevoral persone are engaged. See 

COWCERTO. 

CONCERTANTE Or CoN C E RT A W T, b1- 

SO CONCBBTABTO, Of CONCERTANDO. 

Theee terms nman a piece of music in 
which the individual voices or instruments 
for w hich it is written, perform the melo- 
dies interchangeably with the prindpal 
voice or imtrument, so that between the 
solo passages of the prini ;prj \ oice or in- 
strument, they all perform together; thus, 
in a manner, striving with Um principal 
Towe, (whonen Uw naaw eoimrttMtt, kie^ 
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fron tiM verb totuwUrt, nMsabf to ttrivt, 

U> contest, &c. See Concerto. 

*CoNCEKTiiro. The name givea to the 
principal part in the performance of a eon- 
cert . 

CoNCEKTO, — also CozrcEKT. The 
word Concerto, derived from the Latin or 

llie Italian roncertare, thus primarily re- 
ferring to a strife or cmulatioua contention, 
and therefore denoting literally a roosical 
•trifc, — is employed in t!io technical lan- 
Ifuage of inuaic lu two liiti'crtait neniics. — 
(1.) It ia need to signify the public per- 
formance of sundry independent pieces of 
music written in several part^, by a union 
of miioirianfl, either instrumental or vocal, 
before an assembt/ of hoarera. (3.) It is 
applied to a piece of tntnie itself, by whoie 
f'\< ( iition one or more inutruiiKjnt.ilisls are 
enabled to dii>play their musical skill. The 
French apply the term vn tonttrto to a 
piece of inu>ic of this description, wliile 
they denominate a public musical perform- 
MMoaeMecrt 

In the fonner sicnificntion, the word 
eoneerto or concert is combined with aeve- 
ral more specifie appellation*, juat accord- 
ing fo the difTcrcnt relations and circum- 
stances in which it is used, as e. g. public 
toneeri, court eoucertt ekantier ameert, 
amateur concert, and the like. A epiritual 
concert, concert ipirituel, is one which is 
especially designed for the performanee 
either of individual pieces of cliurch music, 
or of oratorios, and the like. For this 
latter apociea of performance, the term 
ekvrch concert, concerto di ekieita, is not 
tmfrequentlv employed. In the second sig- 
nification of'the term, we distinguish a con- 
certo or concert for one instrument alone 
from a double concerto, I. «. a concerto for 
two Instruments tnrrrther, {concerto dop- 
jitot) or indeed for several instruments to- 
fother. Another disttnetion wider this 
meaning of concerto or concert, is tlint of 
concerto-gymphonici, under which name we 
understand a concerto for a great number 
of orchesifral infif rumontp, or, in other 
words, orchestra-nmsiic, in which not mere- 
ly aomo* but many orchetitral instruments 
appear, at one time individually, at anoth- 
er interchangeably striving together, t. e. 
concerting, (iho word being here used 
Strictly in ita original signification, namely, 
as it were eontestinj^, as e. g. striving, eon- 
iPFtin;? voice*.) Sometimes concerto mu- 
sic of this species is designated by the term 
eoRCitto rrosfo, (great concerto,) or r&n- 

cerfone, xtjifaniit ronrfrlunif or rnnrertntii . 
In earlier times, when luxury and high de- 
maada liad not in general gone near so far 
as at present, it wns usual to give the title 
concerto gromo to pieces of concerto music 
which would at tlio proMBt period, in com- 
parison with our far more splendid, ample 
and rich concertos or concerts, scarcely be 



MUMd eoncsrlot it ill. floe t, g, Iht a» 

named Concerti grotti of old SoekiHmL 

•ConcVrto Grosso. See Concerto. 

•CONCEBTO SPIRITfEL. Or SPIRITU- 
ALS. See CoMcxRTo. 
'CoNciTATO. In a diaturbod, agtUtod 

manner. 

*Coir CoMono. See Comooo. 
*CoifcoRO. A combination of two or 
more tones which sound agreeably togeth* 

er. 

*CoiT Delicatbssa. With softnoas 
and deKcacy. 

•Cox Disi'KH ArioNE. With despera- 
tion ; in a style of violence, such as results 
from despair. 

*roTr D01.CB MAnmA: h « 

matiner, 

*Con DoixsssA. WHli softaesi 

delicacy. 

*CoN Do LORE. With a pathetic, mourn- 
ful, !4ad ozpreiaton. 

*CoKDrcT0R. This is a name frequent- 
ly applied to a general musical leader, and 
is synonymous with musical director. 

*Coi»t>vcTve. The name of a paiiie- 
ular p pedes of mnsicsl composhtoa. 

•Con D r n uo. With » patfaotio, IBO«»> 

ful expression. 
*Coir Ei.«oAifSA; vttk efegisnee. 

•Con Energico: u ifh rntrscy. 

•Cov Enthusiasmo: vcith enthutiatm* 

•Con F.svavssroirB: with exprtuiit*. 

•Con Fles»!BIHta: trxih ftexibUU^* 

*CoN Fuoco: with fire, with ardor, 

•Con Furia: furiotttly. 

•Con Givstexza Dbll* Intona- 
zione: tdth a proper and fuel intonation. 

•Con Gkabia; isiflk grace; okgantlfa 
tastoAilly. 

•Cow Tmpbto: tpHh force, — In a strong- 

and energetic mtinnr r. 

•Con Impsto Doloroso: withpatketic 
energy, 

♦Con I^eiiirrERT: vrA : irifh indiffer- 
cnrf : I. e. perform the passage with an air 
of ca^e and indifference. 

•Con Ju'sto: with ciiasfe exactness. 

•Con \.xr.i.\\r.ziA: with levity. 

•Con Le.vtbbba: Wftt stwWStt. 

•Con Mistkro: vaiih eiysffry,— 4b a 
style indicative of mysteriousness. 

'•Con Molto Passiohb: wOk wmfk 
feeling. 

*Coir Moxbiobsba. With softness and 

delicacy. 

*Coir ICoTo: tdtk motion. Thie phraao 
occurs in ssToral diflbrent conneetioiw as « 

dc.«itin.Ttion of time, and wherever it is em« 
ployed it usually denotes some increaae of 
the movement, aa e. g. awfonte eon sioto»« 

lUtle faxlcr (hnn andante. 

•Con Precision k: with precision. 

•Con RabbIA: tcith mai»m,witk rago. 

•CoNSEcvTivF. This word, in addition 
to its other significations, means **follow'- 
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ing in immediate tneeeeeion,** In tlitt 

neme it is employed in imisic; as, e. g. eon- 
eecutiee octavee, conuculive J\flh*t &c., i. e. 
oeUvM and fiftlw imnedimtelj ■ueeeeding 
one another. These sucrcsaive intervals, 
however, to which the term contecutive is 
applied, «i« anderatood in a particular | 
technical «!pn«e, ii.iniely as intervals in two 
parallel parts or voirca of the score, both 
nuuiini; the sianie way, i. e. both aaccnding 
or both desccnditii.'- The term parallel is 
frequently used, in tlie cii&e jui^t niciitiooed, 
instead of coMKuh're. 

"CowsscuTivK Fifth*. Two or more 
perfect fifths immediately following one an- 
other in two parallel parts of the .sr orn. — 
(8aa CovsxcvTiTB.) Such a succession 
of (iftha is not usually allowed in harmony. 

•Cons »;< r r I V f; Oct avks. Two or 
more octaves following one another in two 
panUel pnrla of tho aeoro. (Soa OoiraBC- I 
vTi VB.) Snch a aaooesdon ia not alloara- 
blo. 

'CoiTBBltTATOBIA.— also CoMSBBTA- 

TORiuM. The Italiaa namo for a public 
music school. 

*CoiiaoVAliCB. The pounding together 
4^* two or more accordant musical tones. 

*Coir Solemnita: tcith tolemnity. 

♦CowsoN ANT : literally, soundine: to- 
gtiher. The term is applied to those com- 
binations of masic'al tonoa which are natoo 
rally accordant and particularly agrt-cahlc. 
Thus, we say the combination of one, three 
and five b oonsonant, beeatve, its three el- 
ements beini; p irtioil i tl v nd qitrd in na- 
ture to harmonize well w ith euch other, it 
produoee a remarltably agreeable effbet; 
while, on the contrary, we apply the term 
dUeonant to the combination of one and 
Iwe, of one and scrta, or of on«, Iwo, and 
seren, — for the opposite rea«ons. 

»*CoN Spirito: with tpirit, with anii.ic- 
tion. 

*Con Strpmbivti : vnth the ineiru- 
menti. This expression denotes that tbo 
▼oiceA and the instruments are together, 
i. «. that thej have the same notes. 

*Coir TBtrvKBsaA: tpitk tendermen. 

•Co N Ti N i; ATO. When this term is< ayi- 
plied to a single tone, it means that tbisl 
tone la to be held or continued on; but I 
when it is applied to a passajye or move- 1 
ment, it apprizes the performer that such 
paaMfo or BMnronent w to bo given in es- 
ael tine. 

*GoiCTiNVCD Harmony. A harmony 
which oontinuea on unchanged, while the 
baaa varies, aa a. f . 

In this example, the lines drawn from 
the figures towards the right denote a con- 



Itittoanee of the harmony dictated by those 

figures. 

*CoifTiNUo : eontinuedf eontinuoue, 
running on, aa «. g. Bauo coaiintto, a coa- 
\tinued base, Stc; 8eo the article BAaao 

I CONTINUO. 

*CoivTBA,>-also CoiTTBO. An Italiaa 

preposition, meaning against, over again$t, 
opposite to. As used in music, however, it 
has a technical meaning, which varies very 
con!<idcrably from its lefrifimate and pri- 
mary one. When Contra or Contra is em- 
ployed as a musical term, its meaning is 
equivalent to large, loir, under, and the 
like; as, e. g. contra-hatto or contro-hattOt 
a low ba*e ; contra octave, a low or lower 
octave, (See General Music Teacher, 
^XIV.) 

IContra-Basso, — also Contho-Bar- 
so. *Thi8 term, meaning a low bate, is ap- 
plied to the low base instrument otherwise 
called fi i jo/oao, or rfoMA/<-6as« virj. S. 
V101.0N0. The term is sometimes applied 
to the lowest or gravest part of a musical 
composition. 
Co.vthaddanza: a counter-dance. 
Contra-Faootta, Cowtbo-Fagot- 
TO. See Fagotto. 

Contralto, or Alto. The lowest 
species of female voice. Thia term deaig^ 
natea a part in the score whose rango of 
tones lies between that of the tenor and 
th;it of the soprano or treble. CoirTBAL* 
timo; see Tkmor or Tkhobb. 

CoNTKA OcTAVB. See Oeneral Muste 
Teacher, § XIV. 

•CoNTRAPtTNTo. Contropunto is an 
Italian compound, from eoatre, againett 
opposite to, and putito, a point or dot, — a 
term derived from the ancient method of 
writing the parts in music to be performed 
together, by round mark? (heuds of notes) 
I placed opposite one another, or above one 
another, on the muaic lines or Staff. The 
English word corresponding to cenfrapnii- 
to is cown/er-poin/, which see. 

•Contrapuntist. A writer of contra- 
punto or counterpointt or a person who un- 
deratande the adence of writing harmony 
imd all the other varieties of musical com- 
i position .which imply more parte than 
one. 

I CoNTRARCo: a contrary bote, a contra- 
ry stroke, a reversed stroke of the bow.-— 
The term is applied to that bo wing in 
which the player performs with an up-bow 
notes which, in other cases, would regular- 
ly be perforBMd with the down-bow, and 
vice versa. 

•CoNTBABT MoTiow. This term ia 
used in applieatioB to the di iocti ona in 

which the different parts proceed in harmo- 
ny. When two or more parts proceed in 
the same direction, the movement ia eaid 

to be jHirttlhl or direct ; but when one part 
I moves m one direction and another in an- 
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other, the movement 

nr. •» •• g- 



18 



said to b« CMilni- 




It it perceived that when the upper pert 
in this example deseendt^ the lower one «- 

cends, and vice versa. 

CoNTRA-TOHS*. See General Music 
Teacher, § XIV. 

♦Con tkk-Bassk. The FtOBch for the 

Italian Contra batto. 
•Contrb-Dawic. The French term 

corresponding to the Ifaliiin contraddanza , 
(counter -dance.) A dance in which the 
partiee engaged, stand in two opposite 
ranks. This is the term out of which 
arc-^e the corruption country danet. 

*Contre-Tem«i. (French). A devia- 
tion from the itrict time of any piece of 
music. 

CoNTRO-VioLONO. See Violono. 

CoPKRTo: covered. This word, as a 
technieel term, applies, (1.) To the violin 
end other similar instnimmfs, and signifies 
that e tone is not to be given, as it other- 
wise mighl bo, on the open string, but on 
aiowor etrinfffinsered. When, «. f . a vi- 

oUniet prodnoos the tone a, not on the a- 

ntriqg, opened, unflngcred, but on the 3- 

0tring, by fingering it, he is said to give a 

forprf/, a coperio. (2.) The term coptrto 
is employed m reference to the kettle-drum, 
as synonymous with Timpani tordi, (see 
i^ordino,) because the dampening or muf- 
fling of the kettle-drum is enhcteo by cov 
wing it with a cloth. , 
Cokda: a tiring or cord. The word is 
oflen used in application to the string of a 
stringed instrument, as c. g. sopra una cor- 
dn, OA on* afrtng; tulla mtsxa cor da, on 
UU middU ih» ttring^—wxij eynony. 
moua with wUa tottfcra. Compen Onm- 

JIARIO. 

•ConnATVRA. The eyttem according 
to which the strings of any stringed instru- 
ment are tuned. The cordalura^of the pi- 
MM-forto comprises every note of the die- 
tonic scale, from FF to f. The cordntura 
of tho vioUn connate of tho four tones (or 

■tringe) g,3,a, «,r^hai: 

The cordatura of tbo Otriter embraces 
the tones c, e, g, c, e, g, thus; 



'ConwAirveA. The bagpipe. 

•CoRNE DE cH.\ssE. Literally, thM 
horn of the chane, i. e. the French-bom. 

*ConirBT, Italian Comttto. A wind in- 
strument, of the oboe speciop. 

•CoHNETTiNo,orCoRNETij.o, dimiuo- 
tive of Comttf—ib9 tho nnnw of ua 0«- 
tave trumpet. 

CoRHETTo. See Coniro. 

Co&m. Plural of Corno, which see. 

CoRiro: aAorii,— in the plorel number, 
Comi. — Corno da CaeciOt weerf-Aom, 
gU-hornt — French, (Come de chaste;) — 
corno bttiuettOf see Basset-horn; — corno 
boMWO, see SnRpnwTS or Snnynnr; e or - 
71(1 r-tr/cvf, HOC OnoE. Thf diminutive 
cornetto means a little horn ; it is now very 
commonly used to doiignnto n jMsMom, 
partienlarly when it occnn in mflitniy am- 
sic. 

•CoRO. The Italian word for ekorna. 

"CoRODicA. I.iti rally chorut ringing. 
The terra designates iiiu.'iic in which there 
is more than one part or voice. — Corodtcm 
is the opposite of monodica, the latter ai^ 
nifying a one-voiced singing or nnme. 

Conoid A, {fermata.) Literally a crown. 
As a technieel term in music, corona meens 
what we call ni English a keld, nemolr 
— called corona from its form, which 
is conceived to resemble that of a crown. 
JVMo eofonata (n crowned note) is n nolo 
marked with the crown or hold. 

*CoRojf ET. This term is sometimes ap- 
plied to what we vsoeUy term a 



namely. 



The corresponding 
Itelimn word ie eoronc; 



Connnif TR. See CdonAVTX or Cov- 

RANT. 

♦Coryphaeus, or CoRTFMRrs. A 
Greek name for the conductor of a choir. 

•CoTiLLon. An ancient, lively dance, 
in % time. 

•Covcsnn Harp. An old nuno for Ota 

$pinet. 

'CovWTSRPOiHT, (fully written m tbo 

original Latin, punrta contra pvncta, points 
againtt points.) The most general mean-' 
ing of the term is harmony^ in ell its divono 
forms, or imisic in which two or more parts 
perform at the same time. The word 
counterpoint owes its origin to the primi- 
tive practice of employing points instead 
of notes, and of placing these opposite to 
one mnother in writing music for two or 
more voices. From this simple primitivo 
meaning of the word, it has come now to 
have a very extensive signification, being 
applied not only to several distinct clasaes 
of mnsieftl compoeition in two or more 

Earts, but also to every possible variety of 
ermony in the more stiict sense of the 



I *CovMTsm-Tn]iom Olsf. The i-ckf 
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placed on the third line of the staff, thus: ' 
Tr jp^ This clef is also called the alto 

HJovnmr Davce. The name of a 
well known dance, of French origin^— 
properly written, contrc-danse. 

*CoVRAIfT, > A piece of dancing mu- 

CouRAKTB. ) sic, which has become 
entirely out of use. 

•CouETAUT. The name of an old wind 
histrumentt somewhat resembling the bas- 
soon, but riwrtsr. 

C R. or CmsB. Aa abbroTiation for Cr<«- 

CBSseciTBOt inenating. This tem de- 
notes, primarily, utiaereasing strength of 
sound. When em^oyed, however, in the 
phrase crcscfiMfo tl tempo, it sometimca, 
(tboogh not among the Itnliani thcm- 
■eWes,) indicates an increasing quickness 
of Bovement. Both ideae together am «x- 
pressed by the phrase crucendo net Umpo 
€ neila forxat t. e. an inereaie both in the 
time and in the ttrength [of the sound.'\ — 
We oAen meet with a more j^articular and 
specific designation of tho idoa, as, e. g. 
truetndo sin al foriissimo, t. «. intrwimg 
fo fortieeimo, — and the like. 

The sign for the crescendo is 
M in tho example below. 




An in- 



*CREBCCirDO-Dl><II<VEJ«00. 

crease, immediately followed byi 
The 8^ for this is thus: 



'Crescendo Poco a Poco: increasing 
If littU mid liUUt I. f . totj graduaUy. 

*Cmoon. Frenoh for cjgltt-Mto— -J^ 

See Oeneral Mosie Teacher, $ XLVUI, 
Note. 

CaoBTA. Bee Oenenl Mode Teacher, 

I XLVIIT, Noto. — Compare Chroma. 

*Crotalum. An ancient instrument. 

*Crotcrst. a name siomethnet ap> 
plied to a quarfer-nott. 

*CaowLE. An English wind instrument 
of fenner timee; a kmd of braia flute or 
bassoon. 

•CaowTH. See Cruth. 

•Cbuth. a Welsh violin, which has 
aix strings and is played with a bow. 

*CvM Caktv. a fdnaee of the Catho- 
lic church, ffloaahig with soag, or loM 
$inging. 

•Cum DiscAirrv. See Cvu Caktv. 

•CYMnAr.. A name applied to the an- 
cient Hebrew drum, — an instrument resem- 
bling the modem kettle>dnim, though of 
anaUer eise. Thie woid, wImu emploTed 



in the plural number — Cymbals,- 
times used to designate an instrument of 
percussion, consisting of two hollowed tne- 
talic plates, held in the hands and struck 
ono against the other. 

*Cymbai.vm, (from KV/f^dlor.) This 

was an instrument of porcosaion, among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, made of 

metal, in the form of two half-globes, or 
the two halves of a pumpkin hollowed out, 
which were stmck together in the manner 
of the Turkish f^crkcn, and of the English 
Cymbals. This instrument is employed 
chiefly ttt reveling mosic and in dances.— 
Compare CgwAM nnder the article Cvac- 



BAL. 



D 



D. This letter is used as the represent- 
ative of a particalar tone, which constitutes 
the second degree of the so called natural 

scale. 

Da, Da*, Dal, Dall, Dalla, Dal- 
le, Dallo. Da is an Italian preposition 

meaning from, of; and the remaining 
forms are the same preposition combined 
in different ways with the definite article, 
and mean /roih the, of the, &c. ; e. g. Da 
rnjio, from tho hcyiiiiiiii^ ; dal segno, from 
the tign. The particle da, moreover, is 
need in phrases to express that which in 
some other languages is expressed by com- 
pound words, as, e. g. Viola da gamba, the 
viol of the leg, for the Oeman Oamb- Victt 
and the English Base-viol ; Viola da hrnc- 
cio, the viol of the orm, for violin; corno 
da caccia, the horn of Mf eka$$, for hugU^ 
horn or hur.H n^^-horu. 

*Da Camkka: of the chamber, i. e. be- 
longing to the chamber, suitable for tb^ 
chamber, designed for the chamber,— a 
term applied to parlor or chamber music. 

Da Capo. From the bc:^inniner. This 
term is frequently employed at the end of 
a piece of music, to direct the performer to 
return to the beginning of the piece and per- 
form a certain specified portion of it over 
again, namely as far as to a point where the 
composer or compiler has placed the word 
fine, {end,) or some other mark to indicate 
the final termination of the piece. We 
somctiuH (ind the complete expression Da 
capo al fine, i. e. from the beginning to the 
end or to where the word jinc ia placed. 
See Da. 

*Da Cappella: of the chapel^ belong- 
ing to the ehapel^--a tenn applied to 
chnrch mnaie. 

D. C. An abbreyiation for Da Capo. 

•DAf'TYL or Dactylvs. This term 
denotes a musical foot consisting of a long 
note followed by two short ones. This re- 
lation of the notes, however, as to their 
comparative length, is by no means a fixed 
and mvariable one; and hence the dactyl 
may eeenr in eveiy ipeeiaa of 
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Thus, €, g. we find a dactyl ia each of tbo 
iplea Of (> c, i, 9, below: 

(a.) (*.) (c.) (A) (..) 





and in whatever Other oaaee of the kind 
joay occur. 

*1>AZ.. An Italian preponlkm from da 
combined with tho article U» moaning/Vom 
tJu. See Da. 

*DAMr nme. Smalt bite of cloth attach- 
ed to an apparatus in a piano-forte for the 
purpose of checking and in a degree re- 
Jireaeing the sound of the strings. 

*Danceries. Books of dance tunes. 

*Da8H. a name sometimes applied to 
the perpendicular strokes occasionally 
placed over notes to signify that they are 
to be performed in a short, distinct, and 
pointed manner. These marks are usually 
called iiaceato nutrkt. They axe written 
M follows: 




The word dash if also used to designate 
those oblique lines drawn through the fig- 
ures of thoronghJmsCi in order to show 
that certain tones are to be sharped. 

•Da Tkatuo: of the theatrtt — a term 
applied to theatrical music. 

*DKCACHonnoN. An ancient musical 
instrument, with ten strings. 

♦Decani. A term used to distinguish 
the vocal priests of a cathedral from the 
lay choristers. 

•Deceptive Modulation. Any mod- 
ulation by which the ear is deceived, t. e. 
hj which the oar is led to an onexpoeted 
harmony. 

*Decl.amanoo. In the style of decla- 
mation, in a speaking, rather than in a 
strictly singing style. 

Decrescendo: diminishing^ dtenat^ 
ing. This term means the opposite of 
€rt»e9ndo. — Decreutndo tin a< pisaunsio, 
Mminuhing down io ike »cfte$t fHAM.~^ 
Compare Calawoo. The sign for this 
mode of performance is thus: ^ — ^— 

*Degree (or Degri) is a term which 
the English and Froneb ap|»l/. (1.) to the 
space ^tveen any two proximate tones or 
places of the scale, and (2.) to the several 
notc-[)laro?^ on the staff, as when e. g. we 
say of the staff, that it embraces nine de- 
grees, meaning thereby that its five tines 
furnish five note-plutes, and its fotir spaces 
the remaining four note-places; in other 
words, (h* firti meaning or the term degree 
is the intermediate distance between two 
proximoMe points where notes of the scale 
stand, while the tecond meaning of tlie term 
ia tlmfla gstwft tiioBssalvaa. 



*DsXm An Italian preposition, ( 
with the artide, meaning of tkt, 

*Dela8bement. Aaoasyaad 
ble musical exercise. 

DnLICATAXBlTTS, DbLTCATO, CoW 

Delicatezza: ilelicatfly^ delicate, irith 
delicacy. The terra indicates a delicate 
and tasteful mode of delivery. — DelieaiU' 
$imo, trith extreme delicacy. When this 
term is applied to an accompanying part, 
it is aoarly •ynooymouo with OiaerHmmn 
U. 

•Delicato: delicate. See Delicata- 
mejite. 

*Dki.tii. A name given by tho Wokh 
to their harp. 

•DEMi-CADENCr.: a holf-cadence. The 
term is applied to any cadence whkh is not 
the fall and perfect one. 

♦Dkmi Ditone. a third constStOiig of 
three half-degrees or half-tones. 

*DBiriMcsvBa. Fioneh. Ahslf Boto 



*Dbmi QuAaT Di Soupia. (Freadu) 
A tiiirty-oeoond-iioto not. 
*DaMfBSMittirATsn. A thirty ieBOBi 

■oto. ao «. g. 
*DBiiisBMiqvAvxK RssT. A tUrtjr- 

second rest, thus: «• 

} 

*Demi-8oupir. (French.) An eighth 
note rest, thus: "^j 
*Dbmi-Tohb: a half-tone, 
'Dbscakt or DraCAKT. Mosteal eom- 

position in parts, t. €. music in which two 
or more voices or instnnnents perform to- 
gether. Deeeant may be plain, figurative^ 
or double. Plain dnsrant is confined to a 
simple series of concords; tigurative dc 
cant admits an admixture of mooordo; 
double dt'srant involves the more artificial 
and complicnted combinatiuna of music in 
parts. See Discaivt. 

The word descant is sometimes used in 
common speech to denote a mere melody. 

*Dessvs. The old name of the soprano 
or treble, i. «. the upper part of a musical 
eomposition. 

Destra: the ris^ht hand. See Ma wo. 

'Dbtachb. The French term for tiac- 
cah. 

•Determinato: determined, decided. 
The term designates a strong promioenco 
of the accented notes, an energetic, ear> 
nest, decided mode of delivery, in which in 
involved the strictest firmness of time. 
Dkvoto. See Divoto. 
"DiA. A Greek preposition, moaning 
through ; as e. g. JJiapente, through the 
i diapeuem, fftre^ Ihs wMt [seolt.] 
•Diaconicoi*. The Collect.'' (Collec- 
tae) t^f the Greek church; also the book in 
which the liturgic perfoimancoi of Iht 
an ' 
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*DlAOmAM» Diagramma, fton 

*DiAomAK»CA. I which is dwrived ow 
Enf liflh word diagravit denotM prnnsril^ 
a figure or geomotrical drawing, which is 
applied to tho illustration or demonatration 
m goometrical probloiiMi; thon, seeondari- 
ly, tny drawing or delinnatiott in general. 
Bonce* in pursuance of analogy, the an- 
dent Orooks sabsoqnontly call^ the staff 
or system of nofo-lines a diai^nunma, and 
gave the same name also to that which we 
now mil tt« MtaU, Still more recently, as 
harmony and composition in several parts 
were invented and came into use, they ap- 
plied the name diagramma to the score, 
naoo this forms, as it were» the outline or 
gipMnU draught of a pieco of music. 

*DiAi.ooun. A composition, in which 
two or more magm convoito logotlmr mu- 
sically. 

*DtAP. An abbreviation of diapaton. 
. *DiAPABOir. This word in its original 
Greek letters Is Jtvnaa&r, eompoimded of 
9ia through, and the adjective .*ia; — nana — 
jra»^— in the genitive plural narrtav^ — 
meaning a/<, 1h* toM* ; uid thus tlie eom- 
poand itanatiMif means through the tohole, 
i. c. through tht ivhole MtrUa tOH€$ (or 
strings 0-—th* term liair«i«Mr, as originally 
used, having /optJmr, ttrincx, [namely, 
strinj^ corresponding to the several tones 
of the scalo«] nndcrstooil uftur it, so that 
the full expression is <'iu lanoi* /op<)«ir, 
through all the ttriiigt,) and its meaning, 
as limited and defined by usage among the 
Ovseks, was the eeriea of eight toass* which 
M now call the octave or scale. 

Diapaeon, accordinrrly, wa«, (1.) cm- 
ployod by the Greeks, and hence by the 
ancient Latin mnridans, as the name of 
the s( :ilc or octave. (2.) It was used to 
designate those intervals wiiich extend 
•boTO the oetaTo, in wUeh eaao an addi- 
tional phrase was subjoined, to show defi- 
nitely how far the interval intended, reach- 
•d abovo Um octave. Thus, e. g. the elev- 
enth was termed Dinpason eum diattttaron 
(i. e. the diapason or octave together with 
the foorth;) and tbo twelfth was called 
JMapMOii cum diapente («. e. the diapason 
with the fifth-,) and the double octave was 
named Ditdiapnson (t. e. twice or double 
diapason — twice through the octave.) — 
(S.) Tbo toim diapawon is soaotiraes em- 
ployed, at tbe present period, to designate 
tbo oompnss of the tones of a voice or of 
an tttstruflMnt. (4.) Among tho Freneh, 
diapason u ■oaiotimes •ynonynoiiB with 
tuning-fork. 

The diapa$on etope of an organ are so 
namcrl, herati^o they run through the whole 
register of the kpy-board. 

•Diapason Diapkhtb. Tbo interval 
of a twelfth. See DiAVAsoM. 

DiArABON DiATBssAnoir. The inter- 
vnl of on «l«vsnlft. 8oo DtAPAsoir. 



'DiAVBHTa. Tbo Oiook word for « 

^DiAPBiTTtsAn*, and the Freaeb 

QOIMTER, are express'ions borrowed from 
Ciooronian Latin, which occur in tbe writ- 
ings of John do Mnris and others, to de- 
note a musical progression liy lifihu. 

*Di APHONIA. A system of rules given 
by Guido for making tbo orgsn an aid to 
vorni music. 

•DiAPHOKY, "j The Greeks originally 
*DiAFHOiiiA, designated all dissonant 
*DiAPHOlf A, intervals, among which 
*DiAPHOivoi. J were reckoned even the 
thirds and sixths, with the term diaphonoi 
as tbo opposite of symphoTM. — In Guide's 
time, tnat toeal part, which we now 
call the detcant or toprano, was termed 
the diaphony or dtopAonta; and more re- 
cently, after tho invention of harmony, tbo 
term was applied 1o a twn-voiccd conpo* 
sition — a composition in two parts. 

'DiAarnMA. Tho Greek word for l«p> 
terral. 

*DiATEssAR0N. Literally, a succes- 
sion of tones through fonr degiOM, and 

hence a perfect fourth. 

•DiATOwi. See Soni Mobiles. 

'Diatonic: literally, through the toast, 
or from tons to tons. Hence, the term is 
applied to the common musical scale, be- 
cause tbe latter contains the tiories or sys- 
tem of tones ordinarily employed in music, 
regularly arranged one oftor another in bn- 
mediate sucrcssinti and in tboirproporio* 

lationei. ilcnce the 
'DiATowic 8CAI.B is a molodfe roprO" 

mentation of all tho seven trradations of 
tone, (without the omi.s.<!ion of any or the 
doubling of any,) according to some deter- 
minate system of relations among these 
tones and in conformity with some particu- 
lar key. 

*DiATOiiic MBI.ODT. A diatonic me/- 
odtftB one in which no tones are used which 

are foreign to the key. 

*DiAZEUxis. A Greek word literally 
meaning separation. It has been em- 

ploycrl in music to denote the separation 
of two tetrachords immediately following 
one another, but yet separated by a tono 
between them. 

*Di Bravura. In bravura ttyle. See 
BRAvonA. 

•DrrHonn. The Greek nnmo applied 
to the two-stringed lyre said to have been 
invented by Mercury. 

Diesis. See General Mosic Teacher, 
§ XXVI. 

*Di Grade. A term applied to notes 
or tones which immediately follow each 
other in tbo regular, sneesMiTo degrew of 
the scale; ai, «. g» 
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Notetthofl foUowing each other in the reg- 
ular succoFsivc steps of the scale, are said 
to proceed di grado, i. e. by degrte*. 
*Dt Grado AicKiTDKivTx. Ltterftlly, 

a^renilinj; by degreea. The, expression is 
applied to a eeries of tones, aacenduig by 
the regular diatonie degre«*« 

*Di Grado Descendknte. Literally, 
(Utctndittg by degrees. An expression em- 
]klo]red in reference to a series of tomt, 
desrcnding by diatonic degrees. 

*Digressione: a digression. A terra 
appended to a portion of a moaical compo- 

eition which deviates in some reepoctsfinMD 
the main tenor of the piece. 

"DiLSTTAiTTB. This term moana a lov- 
er of the artt in /general, but especially a 
lover of the musical art. The term ia not 
•ppliod, however, to a professional lover 
of the musical art, but to those who, what- 
ever amount of knowledge or skill they 
may possess in the department, are never- 
thelesa not devoted to it by profecaion. — 
It is to be observed that the term ia ap- 
plied only to those lovers of music who pay 
0ome particular attention to the aubject, 
and nhibit, in one way and another, aome 
apodal iDtoraat In it. Compare A m atkvx. 

DtLioBMSA (Coiv.) With diligence, 
toith care. This term is sometimes applied 
to a passage in a piece of music, to admon- 
ish the ainger or player that apecial care ia 
xeqniaite in that place. 

DlLUENPo. This word means a wash- 
ing Utoay, a dissolvings a wearing away, 
mm txttnguiMng. Aa employed in moaic 
it denotes that the tones of the pafHaire 
over which it is written, are to be gradually 
diminished in strength, until tiwj complete- 
ly vanish into silence. Compuo MaK- 
CANDO and Calando. 

Diminished. A term applied to musi- 
cal intervals. Those intervals which are 
by one key (t. e. by a half-degree or a 
semitone) smaller than small (or minor, as 
tliey are eometimet called,) are termed di- 
mtniiftftf. 

Diminuendo: diminishim:, or dimin- 
itkingly. Thia term ia synonymous with 
tkeructndo. Compare Cai^aitso. The 
uga for dimiMMfido ia . 

•DiMiNUENDo-CREscr.Nno. The di- 
minuendo and crescendo combined; — the 
•ign for thia ia as foUowa: 



•Diminution. When, in any part of a 
foffoe, the subject is answered in notes of 
half the length of thoae in which it was 
given out, (as r. g. half-notes for whole- 
notes, — quarters for halves, &c.) the pro- 
ceaa ia callod a diminuUon, 

*Di MoLTo. An luliaa adverbial 
phraao, meaning much or very ; as, e. g. 
t^HhtOtO di uolto, very^ffeitMso, very feel- 



ingly ; ardito di motto, ocry «f4Mlf » 
mM€hftr§ mssdpiutioiL 

*D IN AX.T. Tho Uuioo-mulMd 3» or 



*D IN ALTuamo. The fenr-tiniM- 
o 4^ 

marked i, i. t. 



i 



•Dtkxct. A character (^) sometimoa 

used at the end of a staff, to show on what 
degree the tirst note of the next ataff 
Btanda, thoa: 

-9— a t-gr :|ivy^^. 




Here the first note of the second staff ia 
indicated by the direct at tfao ODd of tlio 
fifth line of'^thc first stafil 

♦Direct Motion. When two or more 
parte in harmony move in the aame direc- 
tion, t. «. both move upwards or both move 
downwards, the nintinn is said to he dirrct. 
The term parallel ia also apphed to auch 

I motion, and ia, of the two, the better torn. 
•Diht:ctor. Musical director is now 
the more current term for a musical lead- 

I er. It moam a genoral raperintendcnt, 
conductor or manafjer of any set of musical 

' performers, or of thciir musical performan- 

I oea. 

*Direttore Della Musica: 
cal director. See DiaBCTOX. 

*DlMOB. A funeral musical 
tion; a requiem. See RsqtriSM . 

D I R I TT A . This term it laraally employ- 
ed in connection with the word rnauo, 
hand, (either ezpreaaed or implied,) and 
then means Hgnt, on Ikt right; thi»,« 
mono dirilta, or n/Za dirilto, «<tfc tft« r^ffK 
hand. See Mano. 

*DraAi.i.owAKCB. A thing disallowed 
by established musical rules. The term is 
applied to the violation c^any of the rules 
of moeieal composition. 

*A11 these words are 
from the Latin 
a w ord com- 
pounded of dit, apartt otumier, — and caa- 
tus, a singing, a song, a piece tf mvsie; 
and the term etymolottically means a sing- 
ing apart, or a einging in parts, ox a piece 
of mwte in parte. Snch too is tta ongiaal 
meaning, as a technical term, used in mu- 
sic. That is to say, discant or discantus 
was originally a united, gimnUanmu, pif 



•Discant, ^ 'All thei 
DiscANTo, >originaIlyf 
•DiscANTUs. ) discantus. 
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/ormance of teparale mttedie$. Tli«i*iiitl- 
odlM wsra adapted to one iinother in re- 
spect to measure, by the particular forma 
of the notes, such ae loni^ag, Arerw, »mt- 
breves, &o. — Tluis, di<>cant or discantuf 
originally meant, what we now understand 
by harmony, in the more loose and general 
sense of this term, i. e. every $p$eiu if mu- 
$ical composilion in partt. 

In modern times, however, the word dit- 
cantus or dircant is not used as the name 
of any species of musical composition, but, 
on the contrary, as a designation of the 
liicihest .nper ins of female voice or of the 
highest part in a score, aud thus is synony- 
noua with wfrano* Compara Gaitto. 

The word diicant is more OOnUMmly* in 
English, spelled detcant. 

•DiscAHT CtKr. Soprano or JVsft/e 

Clef. 

*DlscoKO. A combination of musical 
tone* which, not being adapted in nature 
to harmonize with each other, sound dis- 
agreeably together. The term is employed 
in opposition to the term concord. 

DiscRKZioNK (Con:) with diicretion. 
This term is sometmics attached to pas- 
■nges, especially to accompanying parts or 
voices, in order to caution the instrumen> 
tal performer, not to obscure widuly the 
principal part or voice by a too loud or 
Otherwise overpowering auccompaniment. 
Compare Dki.icabi«wt« and PAmTK 

(CoLLA.) 

*DisoiAPAsoN. See Diapason. 
*1>issvH8. This is a name which the 

French applied to certain vocal narrators 
of romances and metrical histories, who 
formerly wandered through the diflerent 
cities of France. 

*DlsjvifCT. This term was formerly 
applied to the ancient Greek tetrachordi<. 
The latter were said to be disjunct, when 
the highest note of one was by one degree 
lower then the lowest note of the. otlior. 

*Dissoif AKCB. The same as dUcord, 
which see. 

*DissoirAKT. Discordant, disagreeable 

to the ear. . 
•DiTHT«AKWC«. A Greek word, m 

the plural number, mc inin^ «ong« original- 1 
ly dedicated to the god of wine. The term 
was afterwards applied to songs in general , 
of i wild, extravagant, and fanatic charac- 
ter. . 

•DiTOJf E. The Greek name for the in- 
terval of a large or major third, t. e. a third 
embracing two large seconds. 

•Ditty. A short, plaintive air: «'.->pe- 
cinlly such an air, containing a pathetic 
tale told in simple, familiar verse. 

♦DivERBiA. Musical dialoguop. par- 
ticularly those with which the ancients dec- 
orated their drama. 

DivKKTi MF NTo. Till'' t^Tm propcHy 
intimates a piece of music designed for en-f 
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tertaimnent, or, if you please, mertfy, 
solely, for entertainment; aiid thus the 
term is rather a vague, and not a very sig- 
nifleant one. 

♦The term is more upually employed to 
designate a small piece of music, consisting 
of several easily oonstmeted passages, for 
one or more instruments. Divertimentot 
have, for the most part, no detinitc charac- 
ter, but are mere combinations of tones, 
which, devoid of all genuine musical ex- 
pression, have for their object nothing but 
mere musical exerdte and the gralifieatioii 
of the ear. 

*DiTxnTisxv*irT. The Fnnch word 
for Divertimento, which see. 

*Divisioir. A term sometimes used to 
signify a mumeal t'aisrMl. But (S.y it 
means a series of notes appro|mated to a 
single syllable of text. 

Divtsr. Diviti is an Italian participle 
in the plural number, from diviso, divided. 
It is usual to apply this term to such pas- 
sages of an instrumental part or voice, as 
e. g. of the violin, as are, contrary to the 
usual practice, to be played by several in- 
struments of the kind, — by several violins, 
e. g. ; higher tones being played by one, 
and lower tones by another, — perhape an 
octave, a fifth, or a third higher or lower. 

DivoTo: devotedly , devoutly { neariyej^ 
nonymous with religioto. 

*Do. The fim (in order) of those sylla- 
bles w hich are applied to the seven ele- 
mentary tones of toe scale. When these 
syllables were first introduced, (by Guide, 
in the eleventh century,) «l was used in- 
stead of do, the ifo having been introduced 
afterwards, for the sake of its greater 
smoothness of sound and ease of enuncia^ 
tion. 

*DoiGHTF.. A French word, meaning 
fingertd. The term is applied to piano- 
forte exercises, Mg nifying tnat the figures 
and crosses are placed over or under the 
notes in order to show the manner of tin- 
gering, as, «. 




DoL. An abbreviation of doles. 

Doi.t K, (French dolcementr ,) soft, tteeet, 
tender, delicate. — Dolcittimo, very eweetly ,* 
eon Metxxut vitk sweefnttt,— with a fine, 
soft, delicate expression; — raddolcendo, lit- 
erally, growing etneet^ i. e. with an expres- 
sion growing gradiuUy mora and mora aoft 
and sweet. 

♦Dolce Coiv Gusto. With taste and 
delicacy or sweetness. 

♦Doi.rR r. Lt'siNfjANBO. In a soft,* 
sweet, insinuating style. 

♦Dolce MA Marcato. Soft and ten- 
der, but yet marked and pointed. 

•DoLCB MANinnA: a $wtH suinncr. 
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•Doz.ccKiirTa. S«« Dolcs. 

•DoLCEzzA. See Dolce. 
*Doi.ciBaiMO. See Doj^ce. 
DoLKiTTS, — alao DobOftoao, Con Do- 

i,oRE,CoN DroLo: triA an t:qpr*t$ion of 
pain or dittras. 

*Doi.omo*o. 8«a Dolshtb* 

•Dominant. A name sometimes given 
to the fifth note or tone of any scale; thus 
e. g. g is the dominant of the scale or key 
off, &c. — The term dominant moreover is 
frequently used, by way of abbreviation, 
for dominant chord, i. e. (he cointnon 
chord, of which the filth of any key or 
scale is the landamental tone. 

•DoPiMo. The Ilalian word for dnnblt. 

•Dot. The dot or point ( • ) >a used in 
nosic for three different purposes: (1.) It 
IP plarotl after a note, to show that auch 
note is to be lengthened by one-half of its 
natural value; fai case two dotB arc placed 
after a note, the second one denotes an 
addition to the length of the note half as 
great aa the first. (S.) The dot is aL^o 
used over notes, to show that they are to 
be performed in a short, distinct manner— 
a manner internie<li;itc hetwrrii staccato 
and Itgato. (8.) Dots are aometimes placed 
across the staff*, (alongside a bar,) for the 
purpose of denoting a repetition of the mu- 
aic from the point where they are placed, 
onward to where another rOw of them 
stands, or to the end of the piece of music. 

•Double. This term has sometimes 
been used as synonymous with varitiHon. 
Thus, e. g. Double I, Double 2, &c. mean- 
ing FIsrtaltoA 1« Variation 2, &c. 

I)oTrBi.n A (thns AA.) Any capital let- 
ter doubled, denote.^ a tone which is an oc- 
tave lower than that designated by a single 



capital; and thns, AA denotes 



•D0VB1.X B, «, e. BB, denotes ^ 



•Double-Bar. The terra donble-bar 
means either two common bars close to- 
gether, or two thick bars close together, 
or even one very thick bar alone; tnos: 




The double-bar is used hoth at thfi end 
of a strain, (t. e. at the end of a portion 
of mvrie sat to a single lino of the poetry, ) 
or of any other particular movoment, and 
at the end of an entire piece of musie^ 

When there are dots before it, thus 



they indicate that the preceding music is 
to be repeated ; when tliaro are dots after 



following them is to be repeated; and 
when dots are placed both before and after 



it, thus: 



m 



they denote that botJi 



the precedinjcr' and the following mnaie is 
to be repeated. 

*Dax7Bi.K-BAsK Vioi., sometimes bri«& 
ly — Double- Base . The largest and lowest 
toned of all stringed instruments, in shape 
like a violoncello or base-viol. It is also 
called vtolono and eoafro^osc or eonfr*- 
bauo. 

This instnunent varies very moch in re- 
spect to size, and has in some instances three 
8lrin}/s, in others four, and in others five. 
TIjc double-base viol, with five strings, has 
the lowest tuned to F, the next higber to 
Jl, the next to d, the next to /{{, and the 
highest to a, and has, for the most part, 
bands across the finger-board for the semi- 
tones or half-degrees. The three-elfinged 
double-bade tunes its strincs to E, .f, and 
d, — formerly also to Gd?, C, and often 
moreover, at the present period, in tliis 
country, to .1.1, I), G; — but the most 
convenient, and, in some countries, the 
most usual double-bases have four strings, 
the lowest of which is EE, or FF, the 
next JlJ, the next D, and the highest G ; 
it has more recently been practised, how- 
over, in the case of this four-stringed 
double-base, to time the lowest string 
down to DD. 

The tuning frequently given to the three 
stringed do&lo-basa in this country may 
be represented in notes thns: 

AA D o oe D 0 



it,tlrott 



thfj show that the music 



1st string. 2d str. 3d str. 1 Ht siring. 2d str. 3d str. 

The notes are alw ays played by this ia- 
Bt rutncnt an octavo below where they are 

written. 

*DovBLS-DoT. When there is one dot 

after a note, it adds to the note one-half 
of its natural length; and when there la a 
second dot, the latter adds one-half of tka 
value of the tirst, thus; 

See Dot. 

•Double Flute. A flute so construct- 
ed that two tones may be produced ftom it 
at the same time, nnd on whidi two part* 

may be performed at once. 

•Double Shakr. Two simultaneous 
shakes on notes which are either sizths or 

thirds to enrli o'^'t, f1 
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*Dovbi.b-Stem. This term •ppliei to 
a stem drawn both upwards tind duwii- 
werdt from a note, in order tu 8huvv that 
the note as used in one part has its natural 
and appropriate length, while ia the other 
it is snorter, having a length that corres- 
ponds to otlicr iiotea following it, thai: 



or 



*Dn Aoo. A graceful sweep of descend- 
ing notes. See Strascijio. 

'Dramatic; pertaining to drama.— 
This epithet ix applied not only to all mu- 
sic cou>po!«cd for ilio theatre, but to roni- 
positions designed for the excitement of the 
passions, and for the imitation of their ef- 
fects. 

*DaAJtiMA BuKi.EacA. A comic or 
homoroos drama,— ^ burltUa, 

•D»lTlliO-NoTE!<. Notes produced by 
i^fncope. The appellation driving is proh- 
nblj applied to them, on aeeosnt of the 
peculiar elleot of their performance. Ex. 



The term tyncopjli'.! 'u now more com- 
monly applied to notes of thid kind, instead 
of the term drmag. See Syncope, 
and General Uuste Teacher, $$ XCiV— 
XCIX. 

*Droive. This name ::i ii tu tlie 
large ttibo of a bagpipe, vvliich produces 
one deep, unvaried, buzzing tone, as a base 
to whatever, tunes are played on the other 
pipes. 

*1invM. A welt-knoim pulsatile instru- 
ment, of which there are soveral spfties; 
as e. g. the base-drum, the kettle-drum, 
the common dram, iLc, 

*r)HUM-MAJoa. The principal drum- 
mer. 

*Drvmxkr. He who beats the drum, 

formerly called a drmnsladc. 

D. S. An iibbreviation of ilal segno.— 
See Da, and also Dal. Segno. 

Due, also duoi, two. — ji due, for two ; — 
A due $oli,for two alone, i. e. for two solo 
voices. 

*DuxTTiiro. The diminutive of duet, 
neaniiig « litUe duet, a tkort duet. 

DoBTTo: a duet, — a piece of music for 
two voices, — whether these two voices per- 
form alone, or are only the two leading, 
principal voices, oceosifHutisd with others. 
Compare Dvo. 

•DlTMiAiiA. A Latin t«rm, applied to 



an organ stop, on aecotmt of ha sweetness 

of lone. 

*Dt/i.cia<BR. A triangular chest strung 
with wires, which, in performing, are strud^ 

with little inrlalic ruils. — Al^^n.iln name 
of an ancient Hebrew instrument, ot whose 
form, tone, and compass we are not inform- 

ed. 

*DuL.ciNu. A small bassoon, at one 
period much used in playing tenor parts to 
the oboe. 

*DOMB-Spii<rcT. An instrument which, 
like the clarichord, is furnished witli pieces 
of cloth mside,for the purpose of dampen- 
ing or deadening the sound. 

Dfo: two. The oM It.-ilian numeral duo 
is frequently employed in music as a sub- 
stantive, synonymous with duetto, which 
latter word may be regarded as a diminu- 
tive of (iuo. — Many of the old music teach- 
ers understand by duo a composition writ- 
ten in the stricter style, and bv duetto a 
composition written in u more iVee style. 

'Durate: hard. An epithet approprt* 
ate to false relations, whether in melody 
or harmony. 

•Dutch Concert. A conrert in which 
every peformcr plays hie own tune. 

*Dvx. The Latin word for leader. — 
The tt rni was foimerly applied to the lead- 
ing performer in a fugue; those who fol- 
lowed him were the comer. See Combs. 

•nvN\>tirs. This term, (from the 
Greek word iuhi,-, power, strength, force, 
—or rather from the adjective ivruutwt^, 
powerful, forcible, j e,li'.iitini: to force, 
!itrens:th, or power,) was employed by Na- 
rrcli, in his system of teaching vocal music, 
to designate the doctrine of all the various 
roodi5cations of tones in respect to the de- 
gree of strength or loudness with which 
they are to be performed; comprising, of 
course, whatever relates to loud snd to/}, — 
to crc'.i f}i l.js, dimiinie lidos, twellt, — to ex- 
jUoeive lonet and pre$sure tonee, — to tonee of 
a eouHnued equaliif efUfudueu, from ie- 
i^nnins: to end, i. e. to the so called origan 
tonet, — to the waving ot bell-tone, &c. &.c. 
The term has subsequently Ix-en used by 
others in the same sense, and im now the 
current name for that department of mu- 
sical instraction to wiiidi it relates. 

E 

•E. The letter r is used fo denote the 
third tone of the so called natural scale.— 
The mathematical relation of the tone t 
(according to the system of tones adopted 
at the present period) is to c, as 4 to 6, or 
\ ; t. e. the length of its string is four-fiAha 
of the length of the string that produces r, 
which latter is tsken as the standard or 
starting-point of all the matli('mali( ul com- 
putations of intervals. According to the 
prevailing system of tunfaig the scale, the 
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tOM 9 juaA mtke a patfeetly pun third to 

the toru; c. 

£ is also used as an Italian conjunction, 
WMwaaniig and i aee next article. 

E, — and when used before a vowel, more 
commonly Ed. An Italian conjunction, 
M—wing «iMf. 

*EcBOLC, (Latin projeciio.) A chro- 
matic or rather an enharmonic transpo.oition 
sign, used in the ancient Greek music, to 
denotfl an alevation of a tone to the dis- 
taaea <^fife quarteMona* or dieeet. 

'EccKBBiVTB. An Italian epithet ap- 
plied to any distance which exceeds its 
nominal extent, as, e. g. an extreme sharp 
or supcrflnous eixtli, thie intanral axoaading 
the large sixth. 

*EcR0. The word tehOt aa tned in mu- 
sic, moans n n |io(ition of a performance, 
whether instrumental or vocal, by another 
inttmmant or voico. See the article Eco. 

Eco: ccto. This term designates, (1.) 
thoM pasMffes of music which are to be 
delivered, like an echo, by a voice or in- 
strument in a remote room perhaps, or by 
some other arrangement convenient for the 
purpose; and, (2.) a particular register of 
an organ. 

*E IN Alt. Tha thrioe-markod i, or 



*£ m A1.TI8SIM0. The four-limes- 



marked c, or 



EbSOAMTB, El^KGAHTSMKHTSt Cojf 

Eleoanza or Ei^koaiisia* With tle- 
gaace, gracefully. 

'Elboamtemknte. See Elkgaxte. 

£x.aoiA: c/«;y. See article Elkot. 

*Ei.EOiAC, ) In the ctyle of an elegy, 

Elegiaco. { a. in a puliitiva, tonder, 
pathetic style. 

*Et.BOT. The English word correspond- 
ing to the Italian Ela^ia, and moaning', as 
employed in music, a vocal composition of 
a tender, plaintive, or moumfol charaeter. 

Elevamento, Elevatezza (Con.) 
With tUvaiiont tlevaUdiy, in a itylt qf el- 
noHan. Compare BuTAaioirB. 

Elkvazioics: «lc««ii«m, or exaltation. 
This term is sometimes osed instead of le- 
vare. (See the article Levare.) — The 
word elevazione sometimes also occurs as 
a superscription or title of those pieces of 
music, (such as Moltttn and the like.) which 
are designed to be performed in the Cath- 
olic worship during the so called elevation. 
Compaia Elbvambitto. 



*ELTfr«. With the undent Oreeka, tt« 

Song of the IVivn rrs. 

£1.1.0, femmine Ei.la. An Italiui di- 
minutive ending, as e. g. PontieeUo, (tha 
ditiiinufive of Ponir, {a Utile britl^e. Com- 
pare also Violoncello. The Italians 
ahM> uaa for the sama JBUo, ttta s ino» '!«•• 

*EjrcoRE. A French adverb, meaning 
again. This word has, for a long time, 
been in extensive use at mosical perform- 
ances, in rilling for a repetition of a favo- 
rite piece or performance. 

Enksoico: €Aerge«eaUy,withetraagdi, 
M-ith vigor, with energy. 

Enharmoivic. See General Music 
Teacher, § XIX. 

*£x Ron sxAO. (French.) Resembling 
a JRondeam, 

•Entertainmfnt. A name formerly 
given to little English operas, performed 
at the tlieatres, as second pieoea. 

•Entr' Actk. (French.) The music 
played between the acts of a French play. 

EirTBATA, or IwrnATA. Lileralty an 

fntranee, approach, procession. The term 
designates primarily and usually a trumpet 
andaettle-dmra piece or performaaca, de- 
signed for a solemn entry or procession, or 
for other occasions of a like nature. This 
word is, however, sometimes used aa sy» 
nonymoufl with introduction or prelude. 

*Entre-M£Ts. (French.) Movements 
introduced by the French, between tlia 
principal portions of their compositions, 
partly for relief and partly for the sake of 
variety. 

*EirTaiE8. The original name of ope- 
ratical acts and burletta scenes. 

•Eolian. An epithrr dfrivrd from Fo- 
lia, and applied to one of the tive principal 
musical modes of the Greeks. See MoSB, 
also Weber's Theory of Musical Compoai* 
tion, §§ 679 — 587, particularly § S82. 

*Epiavx.a. TV Song iff a* MilUn. 

•KPicEnivM. 5 A dirga or funaialoda. 

*EpiGoifiVM. A stringed instrument 
which derivad ite name from Epigonivs, 
its iavaMOT. It containad forty strings, 
whidi ware tuned aeoording to tha Greek 
systan. 

*Evii.BirrA, ) The Song of the Grape 
•Epileniow. 5 gatherer*. 
*Epihiciox. A song of triumph. 

*EpiTHAI.AMIOir, > . . , 

4^ > A nuptial sontr. 

•Epithalamium. 5 ' " 

*Epode, (Greek «.7odo;.) A name giv- 
en, in the chorus or choir singing of tha 
ancients, to the last division or portion of 
the piece, which was sung when the choir, 
after having performed the strophe and the 
antistrophe, had returned to tlieir |rfaca 
again ; and thus Me epoie vras a eort of ft- 
nale or conclusion. 

*EO0isoMAi«cB. Tbo concord or con- 
sonance of tka ootavt* iftaaalh* fca. 
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•EdviTOCAL. Thk t«im has nmetimM 
applied to a chord in which thu fim- 
* dMnental note ie not clearly indicated bj 
the intervals of the chord itself. 

•Equivocal Chord. Tliis name has 
sometimes been applied to the chord which 
is now better known m the diminiAtd ttp- 



The term equiv- 



ocal was first applied to this chord, because 
it was for some time a matter of doubt 
with nraridans whether the lowest note iq| 
this case, or the nolo at the distance of a 
large or major third beluw it, was the real 
root of the chord; the decision has finally 
preponderated in favor of the latter. 

Eroico: heroic, e. g. Sinfonia eroica, & 
JtorotcsympAotiy, a symphony in heroic style. 

•Erotic, (from the Greek /(j"'*. ^ore ) j 
This appellation applies to every thing ' 
which has reference to hve ; a-, c. cr- '"rof- 
ie tongs, i. t. lova »ong$ ; erolic compoti- 
fjioiM, compotiHont rehMng to to es c om« 
positions which have for their object the 
expression of love seutimenls in some of 
their forms. 

•E-'cl vmando: exrhiiming. This term 
is applied to scenes or situations in the op- 
ora, m which certain bursts of surprise or 
passion carry the cbaraetor beyond self- 
command. 
*£ssMFto. The Italian word for Ex' 

*EsERCtsi. The Italian word for «*er- 
ciM«. See Esercizio. 
EsEBCiato: an txtrciu, 
EsPKXssivo: 9xprmiv€w txprtMtivdy; 

■ynonymous with Con K.ipressiune : with 
McprsMton. Compare Bravura and Spi- 

aiTATO. 

•EsTBiNiENDA. A term indicatinji a 
compact, close, bindin-j manner of per- 
forming the notes of a passage of music. 

♦Etrurian. See Etruscan. 

•Etruscan. An epithet derived from 
iBtrurta,thc people of which country we're 
remarkably fond of music; their style of 
composition was called the Etrwean style. 

Etto, feminine Etta. Italian diminu- 
tive terminations, (like ello and ella ;) — as 
e. Cornetto, a little horn, from eorno, a 
horn ; — CapriceidtO, m lUUi capriccio ; — 
Arietta, a littlt oris or air i — Camonetta, 
a little canzone or sonf ; — Operatta, a lit- 
tie opera, and the like. 

Those diminutive endings are sometimes 
also need adjeetively, to denote a smaller 
degree of the prr)p(Tty or attribute express- 
ed by the adjective, as e. g. Magietto, 
•OMSwIot adagio }---JUhgrtU9^ a im« al- 
legro, i. e. fastish ; — Bassetto, a little low, 
loiciih, somewhat low; — Larghetto, some- 
tokat largo, &c. See thsM articles. 

•Etude,— plural Etudes. A French 
term for those instrumental musical exer- 



cises whidi aro dedgned for the acqnisitioft 

of technical skill, t. e. the ykill in\ulved in 
a full command and due use of the instru- 
ment, wbatevor it bo. 

*Eo HARM OHIO; swMtfy AoraientCt very 
concordant. 

^EorHoyr: goodneea or agroeathaoM 
of sound. 

> •Euphonius, ) — more correctly eu- 
•EoPHOiroirs: 3 phonic, awoot omaUing, 

•EUPHOHICAL. See EUPHONOUS. 

•EuTHiA. , A term used in the ancient 
Greek music to denote, in opposition to 
anoeoMjrtot, a regular succession of tones, 
from low to high. 

*EviRATi. Those male vocalista who 
sing soprano parts in the Italian opera. 
*ExncvTS, > Terms frequently used 
Execution. \ instead of perform and 
: performance; as , e. g. to execute a piece 
i of muaie is to perform it, whother by an 
in<itrumont or by the voice. 
I The tenn execution ia sometimes used by 
way of ompkaSM, to denote a skillful aiM 
I dextf'roufl performance of difficult music. 
I *ExEquiAE: funeral solemnities, fune^ 
I ral songt, dirget. 

I •ExpRSssioir. This term, as used in 
1 music, means sueh a performance of musie, 

i or such a .structure of a musical composi- 
tion, as exhibits the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the mind,— such as gives to mnsie 

some dcsitriiod, ppocific chamcfcr, and 
I makes it a powerfully expressive language 
! of the soul. 

•EXTE.MPORE, ) Without pTO* 

•Extemporaneous. ) meditation,—' 
vriihout time im preparing, &c., as e. g- on 
extdnpore fugue is one which ia produced 
without any previous preparation, 
j *ExTmAlvSOVs: without, foreign. Tkis 
' term is sometimes applied to chords, inter* 
I vals, modulations, and other things which 
involve a deviation from tho fSgvlar dia* 
tonic scale of a key. 

*ExTRATAOARaA: OA oxtrovagunee. — 
This term is apjilii d, in music, to a wild, 
incoherent composition, in which every 
thing is admitted that is oftnaive to cor- 
rect rule and pood taste, while everything 
of the opposite character is rejected. 

•EzTRBM*. This term is applied, (1.) 
to the lowest and highest notes in divers 
cases j and (2.) to musical intervals v^hieh 
aro mtber larger tban those that are called 
la^ or major, or smaller than those that 
are called small or minor. 

•Extremes. Tho-^e parts in a harmon- 
ic composition which are most remote fmn 
one another; in other words, the outaido 
parts, aro sometimes railed the extrtmts^^ 
as «. g. the base and the soprapo. 



F 



F. *Thi9 letter is used to represent the 
fourth tone of the so called natural diatonic 
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•eale. The length of % tUnag wquisite 
for pfoducing this tone, as compared to 
that producing c, is as 8 to 4, t. c. three- 
fourths of the. length of the itriog which 
produc«s c, will produce/. 

This letter » oAen need aa an abbrevia- 
tion of the Italian adjective or adverb 
/orttf meaning ttrong, loud i—fftffmot and 
•ven Jjf/', are abbraviationa of foriiuimo, 
meaning Mlr<n«{y /oitrf, m /oiitf m jwmi- 
blt. 

*Fa. a syllable applied to tba fooTtb 
degraeOrtone uf uny «ial<v 

*Fa BofttiEN. An old name of a cer- 
tain apacies of coonterpoint which had a 
drone base. 

Fagotto, (French Bauon.) A bat- 
toon. — A contra-fagoltOt or contro-fagotto, 
or even fagoUont, is a large bassooot an 
octave » a mth, or a fourth lower than the 
common bassoon. 

*Fao. An abridgement of Fagotto, 
which tee. 

Fagottone. See Fagotto. 

'False. The term J'ahe ia variously 
applied in music both to inaccuracies which 
involve a «ioIulion of Hnmc acknowledfjed 
PBuaical rule, and to dcviaiions from bouie- 
thingelse which is first adopted aa a stand- 
ard. Thus, falu intoneUion is a variation 
in pitch from what is understood and ac- 
knowledged to be the true tone;— false 
hmrmony is a harmony that violates, in 
some way, the aehnowledfed miei of har- 
monic compoBitioii : — a (:d^v interval is one 
that varies from some other interval previ- 
ously adopted aa a standard, or prevtotisly 
us.sunied, bv way of contra-distiiidinn, as 
true^ — and a false close is so named in con- 
tract to another dose which ia regarded as 
more perfect, and is thii« previously as- 
mmed as the standard of comparison. 

•Fai.s« Fifth. An intenral whose ex- 
tent is Ics.s by a small second [or semitone] 
than that of a perfect Ji/th.— Small fifth 
ia the belter name for thnr interval. 

•Fal-^kt. } Tlip Italian word /«/- 
•Fai.»ktto. \ sttto, from which we have 
our English word faint, is a diminutive ad- 
jective, derived Worn f nho, fahe, and thus 
means a little fahr, or somewhat false. — 
Hence it ia applied to that hi^h register of 
a man's voice which resembles a female's 
voice, and which accordingly is not strictly 
and appropriately bis own voice, but, as it 
werCf a false, assumed one. — ^Thie register 
ieX tiM male voice ia aometimea alio called 
voce dt testa, I. e. the rotce of the head, or 
ih« voice of the top— the top voice — tAe voice 
at Me fop. 

•Fanciks. This name has eometimcs 
been given to a certain class of light mu- 
■ical compooitloBB. Compare Fawtasia. 

Fa > n A NGO. A Spanish national danre, 
in ^ measure, with a tolerably quick raove- 
meati it ia ttsually accompanied with Cas- 



tanet playing, and 

singing. Compare Boi.r.Ro. 

Fantasia. This Italian word literally 
means fancij, imaginaUon. It is uotmUy, 
in nuisiic, applied to a aperies of composi- 
tion in which the compoHcr jjivcB uncom- 
monly free play to his imagination, fan^, 
or caprice, and which accordingly deviatea 
more or less from the usual forma of mo- 
sical composition. Compare Capriccio, 
'The English word fancy has t-onietimce 
ibeen employed in a corresponding teefaai* 
^al scntie. Sec Fancies. 
' *Faktakik Ueroique. (French.) ▲ 
bold, glowing flight of fancy. 
I •FEiGNF.n. Thi.s term i.« sometimes 
I used, instead of falset vrnd fuUetto, to de- 
, signate that high, unnatural register of a 
'man's voice which reaemblaa tlia female 
voice. 

Fermata. Fermaia is the Itellu 
{ name for what we call a hold. Ita nga in 
j See Corona. 

Fermo. Sec Canto. 
Febocx; Ferocew knte : /(froc»oi»#, 
fierce, ftroeUnttln, fiercely. The term de- 
notes a fierce, wUd mode of performance. 

^Fescennina. a name applied to tlie 
nuptial songs of the city of Feecennia, 'm 
Etruria, — «ong8 not distingoiihed ^ a 
specially sctupuloua delicacy. 

*FssTtvK Sowos. Songs whooe wordi 
and music are alike ad.i|)ted toespceaeaad 
to inspire merriment and joy. 

Fxstoso: merry, gay. 

FF, — Ff. or ff, and pomctimea Aa 
abbreviation of fortissimo. 

*Fr»OLB. A name aometimea given to 
I Me violin. 

*FiDDi.ER. A performer OB the violta. 
The proper term ia Violinist. 

'Fihdle-Stick. a vulgar imme for 
the violin bow. 

*FiDiciKAL. An appellation some- 
times used to deaignate all tnatrumenta re- 
sembling the violin, — all inatmmenta of the 
violin speciee. 

'Fie&ajientk: ardentlyt boldly, full 
of fire. 

•F'iFF. A small, shrill-toned martial 
instrument, blown in the manner of a flute. 

*Firxa. A performer on the fife. 

•Fin ST. A porfonncr on the fifo. 

'FirrARio. An Italian name for the 
fife. 

'Fifteenth. The name of a musical 

interval, namely a double octave. This 
term is also applied to that stop of an or- 
gan whose tones are two octaves higher 
than those of the diapasons. 

•Fifth. A musical interval embracing 
five degrees of the scale, as e. g. c — g, 
d — o, tec. 

•Figure. The word figure, as cmploy- 
I ed in music, means, (1.) a form or group 
of tones conitnrated in some way abont or 
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in relation to another tone or tones. Let 
M Uke, for example, the uppmr voice or 
part of the following little pMtage, 

.4 , — _! 




MM a fimdameotal or primtlive melody. — 
Now each tone of this melodj furnishes an 
opportunity or source for musical figures 
[or forms of tones] of divers sorts, as e. g. 

(a.) Rhythmical figuioo or groups of 
loneo, Uint.; 




(6.) Harmonic figures or forms of notes. 




(c.) Melodic figunc or groupo of tones, 

thus: 





(if.) Mixed figures, eonsisthig of both 

onic and melodic elements, thiie: 









! 




-1 





Examples like the above can, of course, 
be multiplied indeliiiitely. ' 

(2.) Tfjp word fissure is used in p irficu- 
la» to designate (a.) certain rhythmical 
forms, such as triolet, qtdnMti, sezfolts, 
&c. ; (A.) melodic forms, such as fore- 
notety a^ter-notett bealtt trills, &,c.; (c.) 
harmonte forme, such aa arpeggtMt k,e. 

(3.) The term figure ]« -ometimrs, 
though more rarely, employed by musicians 
in a rhetorical sense, to denote particular 
forms and modes of c omposition, deaigned 
for a particular rhetorical eHcct. 



*FlOVBAI., 

*FirJURATE, 

•Figured, 

•FlOUaATIVK. 



^^^^^^ 



All these terms are 
ocrasionally applied to 
music, to designate the 
peculiar character of 
its composition. They mean, primarily, 
all that kind of music which deviates from 
the earliest, plain, simple music or aingiaft 
which is technically called cantu* firmiu, 
canto ferno, or jtlain ehant, — a species of 
iiiusir whi' li consisted in tones of equal and 
uniform length and in which, when two or 
more parts began to be introduced, the 
parts til! moved on toireiher, note by note, 
i. e. sung notes ahvay^of one and the same 
length. These terms are now used in a 
great variety of senses, to designate the 
numerous didferent species of musical com- 
position and performance which depart in 
some way from the perfectly plain, simple 
style above mentioned. — As these words 
are adjeotiven derived from the word Fie* 
URC, some idea of their signification may 
be obtained by reference to that article. — 
See also General Muic Teacher, < 
LXXX12L 

The term PiovxsD is often applied to a 
base wliich is furnished with figures to re|H 
resent the accompanying harmony. 

*FtotrKXD Base. See last part of the 
above article. 

*Fi L i; M . A name formerly given to the 
stem of a note. 

Fin Al, Fino At.. "A mrrtiption of 
the Italian substantive fine, moaning tnd, 
and the definite article in the dative caae, 
meaning at the ; and thw^ the phrase means 
literally end at the, and hcuce, a* far a* to, 
until arriving at, to ;—e. g. Da capo ftn 
al ugno, from the beginning to the tign ; 
Cruetndo fin al fortissimo, increasing at 
far at to fortistimo, i. e. louder and loud- 
er imtil it is aa loud as possible; i^^n oi 
fint^toVu end, &c. See Fma. 

FiN.\LE. This Italian word means, in 
general, the close of something, the last 
and final thing. Hence it is employed in 
music, in diflcrcnt ways, to denote thin 
idea, but more commonly to designate the 
closing passage of a piece, as «. g. the laet 
paasat'c of a symphony, an opera, &c. 

Fine: end. ♦This word is often placed 
at the end of a piece of music, in order to 
dedgnate ita foil and perfect doee. But 
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it is moM partienlu'Iy used in the cue of a 
Da Capo or d'tl ^tes^no, for the purposu of 
showing difltioctly where the piece doees. 
Indeed, tn this case, it ovfht nerer to be 
omitted; for, inasmuch as tlio pieca^ in 
every such iostance, closes somewhara in 
the middle of itself, some si^ is indispen- 
sably necessary, as a nicans of rt'iuicrin!,' 
that point duly palpable and distinct. — JJal 
Btgno al or a/2a fine, or fin alia fin*t /rasi 
tk$ tign to tk» Mtf. 

j£ or 8va. 

•F m Aut: /, or 



*F IN Altissiko 



^ Of OTO . 

f8va* 
or ^ 



•FiwoER-BoARD. That part of a vio- 
lin, violoncello, guitar, and other stringed 
instruments, on which tha Angers press 
down the strings for the pwpoaa of nuking 
tho different tones. 

•Fingered. A term used, (1.) to de- 
note a tone made bj^pressing a finger on a 
string, in contradbtinction from one made 
by an open or unfingered string; and (2.) 
to denote exercises for keyed iDstrum^nts 
which are marltad with ngores and other 
aigns, to show the proper fingering. 

•FiwiTo: finished, concluded. 

•Fihto. a feigned preparation for a 
postponed close. That evolution of a 
voice or of an instrument which produces 
an oxpaetation of the final note, but ia fol- 
lowed by some other. 

*FiN Qui. To this place ; as e. g. Fa- 
gttti Jin ft»<, th* teneons eonHmu to thia 
place. 

FlORKOOIAIfTE, FlOniSCKNTK, FlO- 
RiTO: blossomed. Tlicso forms designate 
a florid, ornamented mode of performance, 
a style of ezeeotton decorated with fioret- 
tOF. inpfrumental flourishes, &c. 

FioRKTTo: a littU fiotcer. This word 
ia often used as a general nama for every 
variety of musical omamant. Saa Fio- 

REOGIANTK. 

FionisociTTa, Fiokito. Saa Fio- 

» E r, n I A N T E . 

KioRiTURA. An ornament, a decora- 
tion* 8ae FioRETTo. 

♦First. This term is often used in mu- 
aic to signify the chief, the leading, in vari- 
ous ways; as e. g. the first violin, i. e.ihe 
frineipal, leading violin, &c. 

*FisTVX.A I>t7i.cts. (Latin.) A con- 

in"n fliifc;. 

*FisTui.A Gkrmanica. (Latin.) A 
German fltrte. 

•Fistula Panim. (Latin.) Pan's 
pipe. A wind instrument, consisting of 
nada, aaeh of which prodncoa ita own, ap- 
propriate tMM. 



*FisTVtA Pastoralis. (Latin.) A 

shepherd's pipe. 

•FiTHELE. An old name of the violin. 

•Flagbolet, > The Flageolet, — a 
Flaoiolctto. 5 XBall wind instrument 
of the flute or pipe species. — The word 
flaifeolet, or fiageoletlo, when employed in 
relation to stringed instruments, danotas a 
particular way of making the strings sound, 
namely in such a manner its to elicit from 
thctn thi ir natural accessory tones — their 
so called allied tones or beitones. See Gen- 
eral Mnsie Teacher, § lY. Remark. — ^Tha 
words Fldufino, Fluutato, Flautando, Svo- 
nifiautati or jiriMonici are used in tho 
same sonso. Compare OnDiirAmio. 

*Fl<AOEOL£T Organ. A small barrel 
organ, whose tones imitate those of tho 
flageolet. 

Flat. *The character (i>) which is 
used to indicate that a note is to be de- 
pressed to tho diataaoa of a snail aoeeiid 
or so called semitOM* 8oo OoMralMlMie 
Teacher, § XX. 

*Fl.avt. An abbroviation of Flaaio. 

FlautAHSO, FX.AOTATO. floo F1.AO- 

lOLETTO. 

Flavtino: a'tauM ftate. Soa Otta- 

viNo and Flagioletto. 

Flauto: a flute. — Flauto traverso, the 
■ana, or German flute, — also Jbwfo ltdksca, 
German flute. Flauto d' anore or Flan- 
tone. See the article. — Flauto piccolo: 
sec Flauiinn i\ni\ Ottn li no . — Flauto a bee- 
CO, Flauto dolce, (French Fliite douce,) a 
beaked or mouA-pteee flute, nearly the sama 
as the flageolet on a large scale. 

Flaijtone: a large flute, a bate flute, 
FlMe d* amour. (See article Ohb.) It 
can easily be represented by a siztaen-ifoat 
register of the or^an. » 

FLEB1I.E, Flebilmbivtk: aioiirii/iil, 
mourn fully, — nearly synooymona with 
Lagrimoso. 

*Fx.KssiaiiiiTA: jfcc«itl«(y. The word 
denotes, in music, an aaay* fiae, floAiblo 
mode of execution. 

*Florid Song. An expression equiv- 
alent to figured aong or figurative mmiie. 
The term was flrst employed in tho fifloaath 
century, in cnntradistiactiOB fton 
chant or plain song. 

*Fi.i7T*. A well known wind instm- 
inrnf. The name is from the Latin jiula. 
Flute is also the name of a certain organ 
register. 

Fltta. *The Latin word for flute ; the 
corresponding Italian word is flauto. Tot 
tho Italians esometiDMa use the term flutn, 
BSC. Fhtta (illemanvn. The terms^tffa 
and flautone are also used as names of an 
organ regiatar. 

*Flvtb-a-Bkc. a species of floto 
which is blown at the end, instead of the 
side; it is sometimes called a common flute* 
though this appellation is now inappropri. 
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9tm, since tha flutes blown mt the nde are 
oineh the moit eommoa. 

•Ft,UT»l». When the upper tones of a 
soprano vohie are of a thin and flute-likc 
eharmeter, they are eaid to beJMed* 

*Fi.vTtBT. One who pnfonM on the 
flute. 

*Fufm 9' AuBXAMD. A German 
Ante. 

^FXiUTB-OnoAir. A small barrel organ 
whose tone* naemblo thoM of theOennan 
flute. 

F. O. Full Orgmn. See Fubi. OsoAir. 

•Focoso: hoif furious. This term indi- 
eates a bold, spirited, vehement style. 

FooLiXTTO. This term, which literally 
means, a twuUl sAm( of poptr^ is used by 

the Ilaliims to dcsii;nate that first-violin 
part m which are written together all the 
obligate passages of the other instruments, 
in order that, in case of necessity, the first 
violinist may play them, either with or in- 
■tead of the solo player. The foglUtto is, 
ftceordingly, as it were, a vudiM eo»Unuo; 
aee the article Bauo eontinuo. 

*FoLLiA. A piece of nusic consisting 

chiefly of variations, — a .sppcins of compo- 
eition of Spanish origin, and hencu called 
Fbllia di Spagna. 

•FoLLiA DI Spagswa. Scc Fom.ia. 

*FoNnAMCNTO. The Italians often use 
this word as synonymous with Aomo, Uie 
haut. See Darao. 

*FoikAMiNA. A Latin name of the 
holes of a flute, &c. 

*FonMvi.ART. In former times this 
word was used as the name of the book 
eontaining the eeciesiastiosl tones ngnlar- 
Ij arranged. 

Forts. Strong, fontf;— ^brliasimo, 
very strous; or loud.-^Piu, Meno, Mezzo, 
Poco forte, &c. See these articles. 

FoKTB - PiAWo : • frisao^orlt. See 
Cembalo. 

FoRTB Piano. A compound term made 
np otfartt, loitd, and ptono, $oft. The 
term denotes that a tone is to be struck 
forU and then continued piano. 

Fp. and rp. An abbreTlation of Forte- 
piano, which see. 

*FonTSX«irT. With energy and vigor. 

•FoiiTissi MO. See Forte. 

*FonTiss. An abbreviation of fortiui- 
mo. 

•Fohza: strength, force, power. — Con 
itUta la forza, with the vohole forct or pou>- 
or.'^Foraaindo, or Mii^orxando, becoming 
stronger and stronger ^ or louder and loud- 
er ; these terms are, however, applied to 
eases where the increase of loudness is 
very rapid and sudden; the sign denoting 
this foraando mode of performance is <; — 
Rinforzato, Forzato, becoming stronger, 
tirengtktned, rendsred euddenly loiuUr. — 
The torn iodiesting the opposite node of 

[6] 



performance is ^^ortando, /^oraalo.^ 
Compare these articles. 

*FouRTEE.VTH. A n intorvsl Olllimcillg 
an octave and a seventh. 

*Fov»TH. An interval enhraeing four 
degrees of the seale, as «. g. e-^» S—*» 
&c. 

*FnAsi. The Itslisa word for pftmsss. 
i. s. short nnsieal pesssges, as «. g. 




*FRBircH-HoRN. A well known 
instrument, called by the French Cores die 
Chaste. 

Frkscamkmtx, Fresco: freMy, neio- 
/y> &c.; not very ntuoL 

*Frets. Small pieces of Ivoiy, wire or 
other substance, placed transversely on the 
finger-board of a Guitar, or other similar 
instrument, to prc^s the finger dowtt npott 
in striking the ditferent tones. 

*FveA: fugue. See Fvevs. 

*FuoA Doppia: aieiifti«/«giic,Rluguo 
with two subjects. 

*FvoATA. In the fogoe style. 

'Fugue. (Latin and Italian FuoA, — 
French Fuavs.) A narticnlar species of 
musical composition wnieh derives its name 

from its peculiar structurr and mode of per* 
formance. The Latin word— /it^a->non 
which (through the medtom of the French) 
we derive our word fimxie, means a flight. 
The structure ot' the composition, in the 
case of a fugue, seems to represent ono 
voice or part as flying away from another, 
and hence the name fugue or fuga. In 
this species of eompositiOB, thwe are al- 
ways two or more voices or parts, each of 
which gives the same idea, one repeating 
it afler another; that is to say, one com- 
mences with the principal musical thought 
of the piece (which Is called <Ac theme or 
subject,) and when he has performed it, 
another commences with the same and per- 
forms it over after him, and so on for sU 
the peribrmcrs, oadi < ommcnc intr after the 
others, and yet all performing together.— 
The/tiftts being a oepartment of musical 
composifion wliirh opens n wide field for 
inventiveue»s and intellectual exertion, it 
has engaged the attention and eflbrts of 
some of the ablest musicians of past times. 
There are several varieties of this speciee 
of composition, as e. g. SimpU Jk^no, 
double fugue, counter fuzue. 

•FroiMST. (1.) A composer of fugues; 
(2.) ii pi rformer of fui»ues. 

•Full Organ. The terra full organ 
means the organ in a state to exert its full 
power, }. c. w hen all the cegistoia or stop* 
are employed. 

*Fvvb Tirmir. A turn folloving the 
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note upon which it is inad«» ud comirting I 
of four notes, thiu: 




*FuNDAicKNTAi.. This t«iTD is TSti- 

ously applied in music, but always in very 
nearly ili* ordinary and proper meaning, and 
uaualiy in conoeclions which render its aig 



we call a note a. furufaincnlul ono, when it 
ia the lowest note of a chord, or the root 
from which the othar notea of a chord are 

rc'-knncd ; and in like manner wc some- 
times denominate a cliord a fundamental 
one, whan Us lowest note is at the same 
time its root or fundamental note, &c. 

*Fui<OAiiKKTA.i. Bask. If the term 
f»ndafntnM ba$e b« applied to a single 

note, it means simply the root or fundnmcn- 
tal note of a chord ; but if it ho applied to 
a aeriea of notes, it means that auecession 

of notes which constitute the several indi- 
vidual fundamental notes of the respective 
chorda. 

*FuifDAMKitTAi. Chobs. See Fuh- 

DAMENTAL. 

Funebre: funereal, pertaining to the 
burial of tke deadi aa «. Mareia fuiu- 

hre, a funeral marfK 

*Fu N ■/. i() N [. Oralorio>i ami other sacred 
pieces composed for the Catholic church. 

Fuocoso, Com Fuoco: full of fire, ar- 
iutUy, vtkemently ; — as e. g. Allegro con 
fuo€0, an allegro of a rapid* niahing* fiery 
movement and character. 

•FuRiBonno: full of fury and madness. 
Foniosoj Com Fdeia: furiouely, with 

•Furniture. A name pivcn to a par- 
ticular register or stop of an organ. 

Fs. or FZ. An ahlnevintion of .FVyrsan- 
do, or lVr««te. 



G 



aUezro,—to be delivtftd wiA « ga§ i 

joyjul expret&ion. 

•Galliard. Thia word is used, (1.) 
a aabstantive, to signify a gay, lively air, 
suitable for a dance; (2.) as an adjective, 

meaning gay, lively, &.c. Compare Gaio. 

Game a: the leg. — Viola da Gamba, lit- 
erally the viol of the leg. •The Viola dA 
Gamba is an antiquated in.strumcnt, w hose 
place is now supplied by the violoncello. 



nifieation easily miderstood. Thus, r. It very closely resembled this latter instnH' 

rnent in respect to form, si/f, und constmc- 
tion, and hence its name has been trans* 
ferred to it, so that violonetlio and vMs dm 

eamba are often used as synonymous terms. 
The Garob-viol or viola da gamba had 6 to 
7 strings, which were tuned to the tones 

D, J?, e, r, C, Z), or i5, r, r, a, d, c. 

*G AM BIST. A performer on the Gamih' 
friol or viidoneello. Bee Gakba. 

•Gamut. Guido railed his scale a 
gamut or gammut, because he commenced 
his scale with the tone represented by the 
Greek letter gamma (f or rather F,) [cor- 
responding to our English G,] whereas the 
scales previously to his time always began 
OD Jl, i. e. one degree higher. Hence the 
word Gamut has come to be used more or 
less for our modem scale, though the Int- 
ter differs somewhat from Guide's. 

Garbo (Con.) Nearly synonynMm 
with Con (iu^to, i. e. Wttt « pUoting, 
agreeable expreuion. 
*Gatot, > A piece of dancing mo- 
Gavotta. ) sic, now obsolete'. It is 
said to have consisted of two strains, in | 
measure, beginning always with the last 
half of the measure. 

•Genera. A term applied to the three 
different sorts of musical acale, namely: 
the diatonic, the chromatic, and the enhar- 
monic. See these words respectively, and 
also Geneml Mnaic Teacher, i XYU. Re- 
mark. 

*GnHMAT«rn'. (French.) The ftm- 

dumental note of the common chord. 

•GxjiSRATiNG Sound or Tone. Such 
is the nature of those vibrations whidi |wo- 
ducc tones, that any one tone on being 
struck, (in the case of stringed instruments, 
bells, 8tc.) prodnoee in connection with it- 
self two other tones, namely its twelfth 
and its seventeenth. Hence the principal 
tone in this case is sometimes called a gen- 
erating tone. The better term to apply to 
the principal tone is primary, and then tbe 
word secondary or accessory would appro- 
priately express the other two. See Gen- 
eral Music Teacher, § IV, Remark, and 
§ X, Remark. 

•Generators. Italian for generator — 
the generating tone. 
•GKNva Mslodiab: (Latin.) kimd 

mtlndy 

'Gestovbs. (French.) The old i 



G. The tone represented by G is the 
fifth in our modern system of tones, t. e. 
in otir so called diatonic natural scale. Its 

mat lirniatic'i! relation to the fundamental 
tone c, is as 2 to 3, t. e. the length of a 
string producing g is two-thirds of the 
length of one requisite to producer; g 
wakes with c an interval of a pure or per- 
fect fifth. 

GAGbiARDO: atont, eirong, bold, &c. — 
OagHarda was in early times the name of 

a dance in use among the Italians. 
•Gaimxnt. (French.) Cheerful, live- 

Gaio, ) Gay, cheerful, lirrly. This 
Gajo: ) term sometimes occurs over a 
piece of music as a mark of expression, ab 



t. g. AlUgro gtao or ft^o, a fajff itrs/y || and itiaorent minstrels of France. 
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^BHiAiiiA. Instranenls wed by the 
McieBt Romua et their nnptlftl celebra- 



*OBirve. (Latin.) Literally, a kind. 
The term waa formerly introduced, and lia^ 
since been more ot less ii»cd, to dc^ti^natc 
• particular kind of melody or auccc.ision 
of muiical toaes, resultiug from a particu- 
lar diviaion and arrangement of tM aeale. 
The moiody produced by the ordinary ar- 
rangement of the scale, (the so called dia- 
tonic eeale,) b denominated the diatonic 

f^eniis ; the melody pr<niii( (Ml hv ;i scalo of 
toiips about half as fur liom eacii other na 
arc those of tlie diatonic scale, namely by 
the chromatic (or semitonic) scale, is call- 
ed the chromatic genu* ; and the term en- 
har7nonic jgenut ia applied to :i melody con- 
atrueted out of a scale of still shorter dis- 
taneee, a aeale whose tenea are nominally 
about a quarter as fur from each other as 
are those of the common diatonic scale, 
but which, according to our present meth- 
od of tunint( keyed instnimptitM .ind of < oa- 
structin^ our music, aro rvuUy aft no dis- 
tance at all from eaeb other; ao that the 
whole enharmonic genus is merely nomi- 
nal. See General Music Teacher, § XVII, 
Remark. 

HimttMAM Flute. A well known in- 
•fraoMat, called Oeraian, becanae it was 
invented in Oemianjr. In^te td of bring 
blown at the end, as is the proper English 
flute, it ia blown at the side. 

*nKRM AN Si xth. A nnmO aonMtimes 
given to tlie superiluous »ixtli. * 

*G GakVT. This designation has some- 
times been applied to the tone O ; i. <.-~- 



Gioa, (French OtQrr.) A dance 
melody, not now in use. It consisted, 
originally, of two parts; each containing 
eight fi measures, though it was sometimes I 
more or lose extended; each of its two > 
parte repeated itaelf. 

*G IN Alt. The twiee-niarked g, or 




*G m AbTiaaiMO. The thrice marked 



g» or 



GiocBBTOLK, Oioekevotmenie, GiocoM- 
menttf Oioeolotamente, Oioeono, GteoMfs, 

Giurhevole, CSiunrantr. These tomH tBOan 
lightlyt tportipely, gaily^ merrily. 
Oiocoao. See Oiochbtoi.b. 

OltrOCOSO. Sec GlOCHEVOLK. 

GiusTo: juttf rii^ht, xuititblf, proper. — 
Thia term it WNBetimcs used us a designa- 
tion of tine, m ^ f . Ttmfo gituto, i. «. de- 



I tivtr murie in jwtl mnd proper tiwu, — 

which really amounts to saying ju.st noth- 
ing at ail. Composer* may very probably 
use the term, however, in cases where they 
deem exact tim^ «'sp»vi illv important.— Ae 
an indication ot a particular movemeot^it 
is perhapa nearly eynonymoue with aiecter*- 

(0. 

*Olcc. A song in three or more parts. 
Originally the clctj wns a jfny, convivial 
composition, and hence its name i but, 
though it still retaina its appellation, it haa 
\oi\'^ «incp ai«siin)cd various characters, and 
itf often tender and pathetic, as well as jo- 
vial and gay; aerioua, aa well as cheerful. 

•Gi.iniNr.. A tt^rm soinelimos ripplied 
to a vocal performance to denote o «/nootA, 
coitmwM matmtr of Hnging tk» nefw,— 
somewhat in the portamento or legato style; 
and, again, it is sometimes applied to in- 
strumental performance, — particularly to 
that on the flute and other analagous in- 
struments, and in this case it denotes a 
kind of slidiniT movement of the tiii^?rs 
from the boles of the instrument, for the 
purpose of leading the ear of the bearer 
the more gmdnalfyfrom one tone to an- 
other. 

Gl.tSSAiri>0, OLfSSATO, GLfSSICAimo, 

Gmssic.\to. Thcp are hnrbiroun Italian 
words from the French Glister, to flip, to 
gtidtt to $lide. They are sometimes used 
by composers, to denote a gliding transi- 
tion from one tone to another in perform- 
ance, — I. i\ in porforiiiiiig a passage or 
piece of music, thus marked, we must pass 
from tone to tone, in a dose, connected, 
sliding manner — in a manr.er nppo!»ile to 
tiaccato. In order to perform in the man- 
ner here pointed oot, on the violin, fbr ex- 
ample, the finger must be drawn on the 
string from one tone to another, and the 
bow muRt be removed farther than usual 
from the bridge,— near to or perhapa even 
over the finger-board, — and most moreover 
move flowlv and ho made, if possible, to 
perform the series of tones with a single 
stroke,— but when thia cannot be done, it 
must change its stroke a^ i-iipi>rcopiibIy a.i 
possible. The same mode of pcrfurniance 
is to be executed in the caae of keyed in- 
struments by sliding one and the iame An- 
ger from one key to another. 

*GLOBirxCATION. Vocal adoration. 
'Gloria. A particular portion of a 

muse. 

•Glottis. This is a Greek word, which 
originally meant a bird ; but subsequently, 
considered as a derivative from Ylwaaa, or, 
in the Attic form, yioTra, (the tfuic'i'-, 
speech, &c.) it came to mean the glottis 
of the hnman throat, and hence, becanae 
in singin|T and in speech the glottis may be 
regarded as being in a manner the mouth- 
pieoe of the hnman vocal organs, the word 
DM beeomt in mmic tke Greek name of 
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tlw menHh^iM of wind inttraniMits in 

general, but particularly of tiiose which 
ave reeda, such aa the oboe, the baaaooo, 

GWACCARK. Sec CahTAGNETTE. 

*GoAT Sort a. A song aung at the altar 
of tlM god Dionyiiiw, dariiif thm SMrifioe 
of the jgoat. 

*Goi.. One of the funeral lamentations 
of the Irish. 

*6o]to, (porlw|w bettor Yono.) Ao 
iBdion or ChineM mstrameiit, made of bell- 
metal in the cymbal form, whose powerful 
end startling sound is produced by the 
stroke of m wooden club. It ie probable 
that the people of India use this intitrument 
chiefly lor the mere purpose of making the 
rhythm of their nngnig ond dancing as per- 
ceptible a<« possible. 

*GoaoHEGGi. Vocal exercises for the 
pnrpoee of bringing tbo voice from the 
throat. 

*Gracx. This word is employed in mu- 
sic chiefly in two ways; (I.) m connection 
with the preposition with, and in thk cate 
denotes a smooth, easy, elegant mode of i 
delivery; and (2.) it is u.^ed as the name 
of a musical ornament, m e. g. an appog- 
giofnra or /of*4M<t, a turn, a tkakt, a 

*G»ACss. Musical ornaments. See 

0»ACS. 

•Grado, (soractimoB written Graddo:) 
a step, a dtgree ; and henos as used in mu- 
■ic, it moans a degree, i. «. tho distance 
from any one tone to the tone next to it, 
either above or below. See Degree. 

'Gradual.. A service booli of the 
Remish church, conosponding to our 
Vsafan-boofc. Tho term is also applied to 
a piece of church music, which, according 
^o the arrangement of the Catholic service, 
oeenrs in every mass between tts gloria 
anil thr rt edo. 

'Grande Cantors, or, in an abridged 
Ibmi* Oban Cantore: a great singer. 
The terra is applied to a singer of the beh- 
est grade. 

^rt _ o > 1 he double drum, 

or *Ghah Casba. S 

*Obamo, ) The English word grand, 
Gbaitds. ) and the corresponding Ital- 
ian word grand*, both meaning properly 
great, are often osed in mnsie to denote 

what is pre-eminently lartfc, mapnificeiif , 
or imposing; or, in general, that which is 
in some way on a largo onio; as, c. g. 

Tamburo s^rande, a hir^e drum, &c. — The 
word Giiosso has the same meaning. 

*Grand Square Piano-Fobtx. A 
particular species of piano-forte, which is 



*Obatb, (English,) ) These words Irt. 

Grave, (Italian.) ) crally mean heo' 
I py, weighty ; and hence they are used to 
I signify that which has weight in a motn- 

pborical sense, namely, dignity, terioue- 
net$, and the like. They are employed in 
music to denote, (1.) a grave, dignifiod 
mode of delivery; and, (2.) to indicate a 
slow grude of tuue, pcrliap^ about the SOflW 
as adagio. — Can gravezza, con gramtmt 
with dignUy or gravity. — The word grave 
is sometimes used in the sense of low, as 
e. g. a groos tone; i. s. a low tone. 

*Gravement, ) Gravely, slowly^ 

•Gu a v em E.N Ti:. ^ seriously. 

*Grave RELiotpso: rtligimuif grt 
This term indicates a slow movement, ' 
nected with a grave and serious style. 

Gravezza. Sec Grave. 

*Gbatitt. This word is sometimes need 
in mosie to signify lovmete in fUek g and 
thus we speak of the gravUf of tOlMO. 
The contrast word is acutenese. 

OnAsioao, Cow Gbabia: grmetfnily, 
with grSce, trith elegance, &c. 

*Great Cadence. This term has 
sometimes been applied to a cadence in 
which the final or closinij chord of a piece 
of music is immediately preceded by tbe 
chord of tho sabdominaat or fomth of tho 
key, thus: 



This cadence is sometimes also called 

the plagal cadence. 

*Gbbat Sixth. A term applied to 
what is sometimes called a major rirth. 

♦Gregorian Chant. A pfculi.ir -tyle 
of vocal music, introduced by Pope Grego- 
ry the Great, in tho sixth century. Fopo 
Gregory took a deep interest in sacred mu- 
sic, and etl'ected many important changes 
in it, materially modifying the Ambrosian 
style of ?iii;xinp, w hirh had for a long period 
been in use previous to his time. Tbe par- 
ticular eharactor of these alterations and 
improvements cannot be stated in a short 
article, like the present, but may be ascer- 
tained by referring to Doct. Schilling's 
Lex. der Tonkunst or to Doct. Bumey'a 
Hist. Mosie. 

'Great Sc ale. This term is some- 
tiroes applied to the entire series of musi- 
cal sounds, from the lowest that eaa bo 
heard to the highest that can be heard. 

Gboppo, Gruppo, Gruppetto.— 
'These words literally mean a gremp, n 

chihter, &<'. Tliey are rather indefinitely 
considered to be a great improvement on i employed in music to denote, in general, 
the common sqaaio |naao4brto. t| every species of musical ornament which 

Obattdioso: great, magnificent ; ase.f. , consists of s>everal small notes.— Our Eng- 
tHU graudioto, a magnificent style of w-it- 1 Vuhvrotd Group is sometimes employed 
4ag, and tbo Ukt. * ti in nnsic in tho same way. 
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Orosso: great. Sec Grande. 
Grottksco: groU$que. Compare Bur- 

•Ground. A name given to a particu- 
lar species of musical composition, whose 
bue consists of a few measures constantly 
lepeated. — ^The word is also used adjec- 
tively to denote that v^ieh IU$ at the foun^ 
daiioHf arid ia thus equivalent to funda- 
mnUU i aa «. g, ground 6au, i. e. a/viuto- 
mtnUdt radical batt. 

Oruppo or Gruppetto. Sec Groppo. 

*GuARACMA. A Spanish daoce. 

Ooida: a guide. Such is the Italian 
namo of that sijn nhich is sometimes 
placed at the end of a staff, for tho purpose 
•f showing beforehand what note is to fol- 
low, -with what note tli-' followin<? stafV is 
to commence. Tliu Italian word Mustra 
is alao med in the same sense. — We (Eng- 
lishmen and Americans) usually call this 
sign a direct. See tho article Direct. 

*GuioA MusicA. A namu sometimes 
given to « book of musical instructions. 

*Gt7i]is. The leading note of a fugue 
is sometiiBM called by tbia name. Bee 
Dux. 

*GuiTAB. A well known fawtrament, 

of Spanish invention, originally called a 
Guilarra. It is still a very favorite instru- 
ment in Spain. 

♦Gusto: taf.lt. See Tartb, and also 
GusToso, and Con Gusto. 

GusToso, Con Gusto: taxtrful, with 
tatte. This rather singular admonition the 
composer sometimes connects with his 
piece of music, in order to remind the per- 
former that it is desirable to deliver the 
passages thus marked, in a very particular- 
ly tasteful manner. 

*G UT. This name was applied, in the 
Oiiidonian solmisation, to the tone large 



O, or 



because this tone was the 



relation of the (one represealed by this let- 
ter, or by our 0, to the fimdamnntal tono 
of the natural scale, it is as 8 to 15, i. e. 

,'5 of the lenirfli of sirinij requisite for pro- 
ducing c will produce the German k or our 
b. 

*HAL.r-CiRCL.K. This term ia applied 
to a melodic figure, consisting of four tones, 
in which the second and fourth tones, 
whether in ascending or in descending, ate 
the same, i. e. are on the same degree of 
the BtaH*, as e. g. In a and f> below; two 
such half-circlee, aa in c and d, are some* 
timee called a whole circle, thus: 

(•.) (b.) (c) (d.) 



lowest of Guide's whole .>!y<'tem of tone?, 
(which consisted, in all, of t>ovcn hcxa- 
cbords;) and consequently, inasmuch as 
his series of solmization syllables began 
with ut, and no hexachord was so low as 
this one, no syllable but irt oooid ever fall 
to this tone. 

*OlTTTvnAi. is an adjedive applied, pri- 
niarily, to whatever l)f'Ioii2-'' to the thront; 
as used in music, it is applied to tones that 
are formed in the throat, or to a speeies or 
reeintr^r of voire which receive* itB ebanc- 
ter from the throat. 

H 

H . *This letter A nsed by the Oenaan.« , 
innlead of our B, to ropr« sr;tit the seventh 
tone of the so called natural scale. (Sec 
General Marie Teacher, $ XX, JVUe by 
tts TrMuteOor.)'^* to the mathematieal 



HALr-ToNSs, or Se.mi-Tones. See 
General Mosie Teacher, § XXXYl; also 
§ XXXYin, with Remark, and $ XTII, 

Remark. 

*Hai.lslviah, 1 This word is a He- 
*Hali.£I.viah, I brew compoinid. from 
and sometimes j the verb '7'2^, to 
'Allelttj A. j praise, (in the second 
person plural, imperative, 'SSn, praise 
ye, and the snbstantive r.|, abridged 
from ni>l% JekowA, the L&rdf thus the 
whole form, n^'iSSn, means, praise ye the 

Lord. The word wa.s variously employed 
by the Hebrews in thoir worship, and iu 
their sacred writings. At one time, it was 
used by the prie.sta in calling upon tho 
assembly of the people to unite in praise to 
Jehovah; again it was subsequently used 
by the christian church, with appropriate 
music, on particular holy days, — the whole 
con;?rcgalion sornolimes unitine in the 
shouts of Hailelujah,— Tho 135lb Psalm 
— 4hat beautiful ascription of praise to 
the Divine Beinii — begins aiid tnds (in 
the original) with this word. — Musical 
composers have from time to time made 
great use of thiti expression, as the te.xt for 
.•tome of their fmest productions, as e. g, 
Handel in his Messiah. [The proper pro- 
nunciation of the word is //a/-/e-/u'-ya.] 

*Hano-Director. a name sometimes 
applied to Logier's Chiroplast. 

'Harmatiam Aia. A certain spirit- 
ed, animated air, said to have been com- 
posed by Oiympu.^. It wa.'^ used in battle; 
and because tho rapidity of its movement 
imitated the motion of a chariot wheel, it 
was also called thr chariot air. 

*Harj<o:«ia, (Italian Armoma:) har- 
mony. 

*H.\RMONiA PHiLOsoPHirA : philo- 
sophical harmony. A term that has some- 
times been applied to a philosophical treat- 
ment of harmony, particularly to the phi- 
losophical investigation of the various in- 
tervale and tbeir relttione. 
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•Harmonit. The adjective of ilarnjo- 
ny, and of courec applicuble in every case 
where tlie idea of that word is required to 
be used adjcclively. — The term is also 
•ometimM inad in a specific sense to desig- 
nate those accessory or allied tones which 
any primary tone naturally carries along 
with it. See Gk.m:katin(. Sound or 
Tons; also Beitome, and General Music ji 



Teacher, § IV, Remark. 

"Harmonica. A nm?ical instrument, 
consisting of several glasses (in the shapo 
of wine glasses or common tumblers) of 
difP rent sizes, tunod to the ditVi-rent tiotes 
of the scale, and mude to produce tiicir 
tones by rabbiag them circuitously on the 
cdfjc whh a wetted finger. — This instru- 
ment waa invented by Doct. Benjamin 
Franklin, and is spoken of in Schilling's 
Universal Lexicon der Tonkunst in the fol- 
lowing terms: "Harmonica ; — this word is 
always pronounced with sweet emotions of 
mind, for it designates a musical instrument 
which for more than half a eentnry has de- 
■ervedly been hrM in high e^Jtcem, and 
which, with its imcomparably elegant and 
beautiful quality of sound, and the infinitely 
soft and delicate shadings of itn cthfrial 
tones, produces an effect upon the human 
feelings that no other instrument has the 
power to pradoee, and that can never be 
foiyetten by those who may ha\c been 
Ibrtuaate enough to hear then.** 

*Harmonic Hamd. The mnsical dia- 
gram of Guido. 

•Hakmokic Modulation. Change.s 
in harmony from one key to another, as 
e.g, 



*Harmonizer. The writer of appro- 
priate hamioiiiee tj» siBgle parte or voices. 

•Harmono.mkteh. a nionochord (or 
litring drawn between two points so as to 
produce tom-:-) t'umished with moveable 
bridges, by which it is rendered capable of 
lengthening and shortening its strmg at 
j)ic.i!iure. 

'Harmony, ( Latin Hartsonie — Italian 



y. Armonia.) (I.) Tht nnUed; rimvliantcmt 

■^nui.din^ of sereitil dixtincl, indepemlent 
tonti, i. e. a chord, whether coa4onaai or 
liissonani; (S.) A emeetdf as «. g*. that 
of 1, 3, 5 or 1, 3, 5, 8; (8.) J combined 
succesxion of chords, making a piece oj mu- 
«ir.— This term is very loosely used, and 
has been verv variously defined by musical 
writers. Tin- above significations, however, 
are the •>iir-~ in which it is most commooly 
used. Perhaps the most loose and general 
sense in which the term is ordinarily em- 
ployed in relation to music, is any $imvl- 
taneovM combination of lonet, whether in a 
single chord or in a suceessiTe conbiaBtioa 
of thi ni. 

*Harp. a well known stringed instru- 
ment. 




Here a modulation takes place from the 
key of C to that of F. 

*Harmokics. a term vjirioosly ap- 
plied to designate things which are in some 
way concerned with harmony. The term 
has sometimes been specifically applied to 
that group of musical tones which are nat- 
urally allied to one another and which seem 
naturally to belong together, namely a 
principal tone with Its two accessories,-- 
its twelfth (.'>th) and it.* seventeenth (3d.') 
These tones are called harmonics, because 
ihey naturally harmonize with each other 
and belong together. Ranican built ;in 
extensive theory on the idea of thiii natural 
alliance and combination of tones. 

♦Harmontous. Consonant, agreeable; 
the opposite of dissonant or discordant. 

*H AanoivisT. A writer of harmony or 
a scientific acquaintant with harmony. 

*HARMOKizcn. When to any single 
part or melody othei^iarts are added, so 
as to produce a harmonic composition, the 
former is said to be harmonized. 



•HARrrn, J ^ performer on the harp. 

•Harpist. ) 

*HARP-LirTB. A stringed instrument, 

whose shape resembles both that of the 
harp and that of the Guitar. Il has twelve 
strings. 

'Harpsichord. An instrument of the 
harp species, furnished with keys, which, 
tike those of the piano-forte, enable the 
performer to strike several notes at once, 
and consequently to play in chords, and it 
is from this latter circumstance that the 
instrument is supposed to have derived its 
name— ^erpricAorrf. Previously to the in- 
volition of the piano-forte, the harp.«ichord 
(an improvement upon the clarichord or 
spinet) wee in universal use. The Italians 
called it Clavicembalo, and the F>< n(h 
Clavecin. — The earliest mention of this in- 
strument was in 15S6. 

•Hautboy, J (more correctly Haat- 
•HoBOE, ^ Aot«.) A well known wind 
•Obok. ) instrument, which arose 
from the shalm, and was in common use as 
early as the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was, at this period and for some 
time afterwards, employed chiefly for mil- 
itary music, where, on aece«rt of the piet^ 

iiii: cliarnctor of its sioiind, it carried the 
melody, and was deemed the principal in- 
strument. Soon, however, it was intxoin- 
ccd into the orchcslrn. to which it has now 
for a long time formed a necessary append* 

^•H*uT»oY..T, 1 ^ pOTfonwr m th* 
:S.".V.r l''.u,l.o,.orobo.. 
*HxMiDiAPSirTx. A Greek name for 
imp^wt or dimini$ludJiftk, 
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•RsMiors. An Micient fiitak or flute, 
QOanitinicr of a musical tube with S holes. 

*Hkmitone. Ad old Greek name for 
•n interval, leas than a whole-degree or 
whole-tone, but not ao emaU as a belf-de- 
gree or semitone. 

•Heptachord. A Greek name for the 
interval which we call a seventh ; — aUo the 
name of a lyre with aerett strinfs. 

•Herauts. Ono of the names formerly 
given by the French to those of their min- 
•trab, whoae strength and clearness of 
voice qualified them to be public heralds. 

*Hkzachord. This Greek word was 
need to dea^ato, (1.) Oaido*a aeala ofeiz 
ton<?«; (2.) an interval of a sixth; (8*) a 
Ijrre consisting of six strings. 

*HiBS»iviAir MsbODise: /rM dmIo- 

•Hidden. A term used in application 
to Adha and octaves. The immediate suc- 
eeaeion o( these intervals in harmony is for- 
hidden by the rules of musical composition; 
ud when the arrangemt iit of the cliords is 
such as to make it seem to the oar as if 
these intervals did immediately soeeeed 
each other, though, takinL' the composition 
M it appean to the eye, they really do 
not, — they are said to succeed each other 
in tt hidden manner and an called Ai^a 
octaves or fifths. 

*HiaH. This word is employed in mu- 
sic chiefly in the two following senses: (1.) 
to denote acute nets of pitch, in the case of 
the tonos; (S.) as used in the comparative 
degree, it is equivalent to more extentitf, 
on a larger tcalt, more advanced, &c., and 
in this sense it is applic*! to a certain de- 
partment of the doctrine of rhythm; to wit, 
that portion of rhythm whieh relates to the 
larger rhythmical forms and combinations 
which is hence called higher rhythm 

HlORSB Rrttrm, > See General 
Higher Rhtthm^. S Music Teacher, 
§§ LXVIII— LXX.— Tiie term htgher- 
fh,fthm$ is used to dcsiirnate rhythmical 
foinbinations of notes, rhythmical forms, 
of the larger clas«, i. e. those rhythmical 
I which are larger than sitifjle simple 
I, parts of measures, &.C.; ns, «. g. 




In this example we have a rhythm consist- 
ing of two simple measures. By connect- 
ing with this anothdV rhythm of similar 
length, we shall obtain a rhythm of a still 
higher order, thus: 




##• f 



Here we have a rhythm, compounded of 
moasoro rhjtluM* or n rhythm 
:of foorsiBplonoaswos. In like 



manner, rhjrthme may be Ibmied of aay ex- 
tent whatever: and whenever they consist 
of more than a single simple measure, they 
are called higher rhythmt. 

*Uii.Aa.oDi»--more oorrootly HUarodoi, 
A Greek word in the plural number, Ibr- 
inrrly ;i[»plicd to wandering musical poets 
or nimstrels who distinguished themselves 
by performiof homoroue, trifling tongs. 

•Hii.ARoniA. The nnriie of the short 
lyric poems winch were sung by the hilar- 
odi, or hilarodoi. 

*HiHTRin. The Latin BUM of an a^ 
tor on the stage. 

*HocKST. A name formerly applied to 
a short rest placed after a note, instead of 
perpendicular strokes placed over it, to in^ 
dicutc a short, dipped mode of pwfo 
ance, thus: 



« 4 'J M • 

1 1 I 



*HoLD. This name is given to a short 
curved line drawn overs point, C^,) to 
indicate a prolongation of time, either on 
a note or on a rest. This sign is also call- 
ed a paute, and by the Italians a fermata. 

•HoLDiNO Note* This term properly 
means a note in one part of a composition, 
whieh is prolonged or held on, white tho 
notes of another part are changing or I 
inf. 

*HoitoM>ooiis. Those parts in tho i 

cient tetrachords which rorrc^pondcd with 
each other were said to be hoinologoxu. 
*HoMo»HOirof. A Grook naoM for 

uniionif. 

•Homo PHONY, (uuo(fu>na,) The Greek 
word for uniton. The tern was used to 
designate that species of singing in which 
one voice was accompanied by two or more 
others in unison. Homophony was used in 
contradistinction to Antiphony, which see. 

*HoRN. This instrument is called by 
the Germans vaaldhorn, wood-horn ; by the 
Italians, corno di eaeciot the horn of the 
chaee ; and by the French, eor de ehatte, 
on account of its having i>cen chiefly used 
formerly in the chase or for hunting pur- 
posee. The Italians designate it also by 
the simple term corno and the French by 
cor. — The horn is a wind instrument, with* 
out tone-holes, consisting of a long tuho 
of braps, and rarely of silver, which termi- 
nate? in a wide muzzle, and which, for con- 
venience in carrying it or handling it, is 
usually wound several times round — ordi- 
narily perhaps four times; it is blown by 
means of a metalic mouth-piece, with a 
small conical shaped cavity. It difl^ers 
from the trumpet in the length of its tube, 
in it-^ tihape, &c. 

*Hoa Jt-Pipx. A wind instrument found 
in Wales. It eonsists 9t a common wooden 
\ pipe, with the appropriate sound-holosy and 
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hM • hom in Mdb end. In the norllMvest | 

part of En^IaiiH, whom this ioFtruinent is 
proper!}' indigenous, ils pluymg is accom- , 
panied with a national dance, wllieh is 
called a horn-pipf. The tune connected j 
with this dance is always in three-fold 
measure — |, |, or |, and baa a pretty quick 
movement. Ueooe, tb« wonl horn-pipe^ 
mean* (1.) a moaicftl hutniment; (2.) a I 
particular species of (I.iikl': and (3.) the 
melody or tune performed with thia dance, i 

*HtrifTiir<» Hirstc. Mome rotating in 
some way to hunting. 

*Hi;rdy-Gurpy. A musical instru- 1 
ment, whose tone* aio prodacod hj the ' 
fri( tif)n of a wheel upon strings, po placed > 
as to be made to vibrate by tlie wheel's i 
motion. I 

*Hydraulica. a very ancient muai- | 
cal inalrument which was in aome way ' 
modo to poiform its moaic bj moaai of wa> j 
tor. i 

'HTM Axoi. Song ttf th« €hr«eittn Mil' | 
Un. 

*HYMKif AKA, ) A nuptial song. See 

HtMBITABOII. 5 BPITHAItAMtOir. 

•Hymn, (Latin Hymnus ; Grt^k /«>oc.) 
This word originally means a poem or tong 
iogoneral. For a dong period, however, 
tbe word has been appropriated almost ex- ; 
doaively to those short lyrical poems or 
wmgo which are employed for sacred pur- 
poses; hence, tbe wordAymn is sometifflos 
defined to mean o fon^r of praise, witb ref- 
erence to the fact that the relisrious »eT- 
Tice in connection with which this species 
of poetry is sung is, in some way, oitoor im- 
mediately or rr inotrlx . iiorformod In tbe 
worship of the Divine Being. 

Tbe word hymn is also aaed to designate 
a piece nf music itself, namely a grave, se- 
riou.s, devotional composition in which it 
is proper to sing the sacred text Juhi mon- 
tioned, as e. g. ordinary Psalm and Hymn 
tunes, Mototts, and the like. 

Hfmni Saliares were songs of the ancient 
Romans, which tbe salii, the priests of jj 
Mars, flimg in connection witb dandng, on li 

the feast (lave of that t'od. 

In very early times, tbe word hymn (t. c. li 
Cpvt) was used to designate a song of 
praise which was sung with a musical ac- 
companiment, and often witb dancing, in 
hmor of tbo beatbon gods and heroes. 

*HvPATr, ) A name anciently applied 

Htpaton. ) to tbe lowest tetrachord or 
series of four tones; the lowest tone of 

each of the two lowest fetrarhords was 
called by the Greeks tbe hypatet (from 
inoTft <M grcofMl,) i. «. the chief or prin- 
cipal tone. 

•Hypate Diatonos. The name giv- 
en by tbe Greeks to tho third tono of their 
first tetrachord. 

•Hypate-Hypatow, (i.e. vnartf vna- 
nv, tU gr«HtH tk* ^ fu rtt i l .) Tho 



Greeks applied this term to On ! 

of their lowest tetrachord. 

*H ypate-Mesow : the tntermetfiate 
principal. The tone which was both the 
highest of the first tetrachord and tbe low* 
est of the second tetrachord. 

*Hypatoides. So the Gfooka cnllod 
their low tones in general. 

•Htpbb, (»'7itp.) A Oroek preposition, 
meaning aliotrf, i>v(r, higher, &cc., :is r 
Hyper-L^diaUf above the L^dian; i/frpcr- 
Piryffon, above tbo Pbrygmn. 

•H y p KH-A Eoi.i AN. The term by which 
the Greeks distinguished that of their 
modes which was a fourth higher than the 
Aenlian. 

*il Yri:nDnuAE0i<. A name wluch the 
Greeks gave their fifth tetrachord. 

*HypKB>OiAaBUZia. When two tetra- 
cbords were separated from each other by 

the interval of an octave, that i 



was termed a hyptt'diattusU, ^ 
*HYpnn-DoaiAw. One of foe Greek 

modes which was a fourth hii,'her than Do- 
rian; tbia mode was also called the Mixo^ 
lydian. 

*H VPKRI ASTiON. The hyppriastion or 
hyper-lonic mode was a fuurtli above the 
Ionic. 

•liYPER-LrniAN. That Greek mode 
which was a fourth higher than the Lydian. 

'Htpbu-M izo-LTOiAir. See Htp«b<- 

PHRYni A W. 

•Hyper-Phrygiaj*. The hyptr-pkryg- 
ian or hyper-mixo- Lydian mode was aa 

octave above the Dorian. 

•Hypo, (i-to.) A Greek preposition, 
meaning under, below, lotcer ihun , as *, g. 
Hypo-Pkryffian, lower than the Phryijian. 

*HYro-AEOLiA;f. That Greek mode 
whidt was a fourth lower than the Aeolian. 

•HvpocRtTlC. This woid comes from 
f aixdioii — th* representation ot action ^ a 
player on the etage, ivio»(i«ti«o( — pertain^ 
i'lQ; to theatrical action or reprexenlation. 
Hence, every species of music designed for 
tbe stage, is hypocritie miuie. This is tbo 
sense in which the Greeks used the word. 
We do not at the present period, however, 
employ tbe term in so oitensive a significa- 
tion, but confine it to a opcrie? of music 
employed in connection with scenic decla- 
mation or pantomimic representation^— 
music which characteristically accompaniea 
these performanoea, or wluch, in other 
word^, coincides with them in the varied 
chsracter of its ospresakni. 

*I]tpo-Diasbuzis. Tho bterval of a 
fifth, when found between two tetrachordg. 

*HYPO-DoaiAir. A Greek mode which 
was lower than any other in pitch; it was 
a fourth 1m li)\v the Dorian. 

•Hypo-Iasti AW. See Hypo-Io.niaiv. 

*HyPO-IoNiAiv. A Greek mode which 
was a fourth bolow tho Jbnten 
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*HTvo-LTStAir. A OnA nod* wtiteh 

Was (I fourth hnlow the Lyilian. 

'Hypo-Mizo-Lyoian. The plagal 
node of the Mno-Lydiu«— « mode added 

to the other.q hv Guido. * 

*UYPo-PuRYGiAir. Tliis mode was a 1 
Ibitrth below the Phrygian. { 

•HyPO-PRO»LA MBAJfOMENOf . Tlli" 

appellation was given to the lone which 
Ooido added to the aeale of the Oreeke* 
namely G. 

*H YPORCHEME8. A military or tri- 
umphant song, — or dance song, employed 
by the Oreeke on Tarioiu oooaaiona. 

*HYF».8rirAFMs. When there was an 
interval between t«i> t<'!rachords which 
was equal to another tetrachord and was 
occupied by another tetnehMd, this tnleiw 
Yal or Mpantion was called a Aypo-sy- 

I 

*Iambic. Iambic is an adjective which 
represeots the properties and attributes of 
the sub.stantive Tambua, which see. 

*Iambo». Tho word iambas, as em- 
ployed in music, is the name of a musical 
foot consisting of a short and a long (>-' — ) 
syllable. Evury piece of music in uneven 
measure contains, in principle, iambuses; 
but this is particularly the case in three* 
eight and three-quarter measure* and ee- 
pe (ill ly when they begin with the ufHbent, j 

Iambii<>eA may also be formed in even 
measure, though not of so strong and so 
dedded a eharaeter, as t. g, 

•II Cawto: ihe singing or tonsr. 

•Ii. CoLORiTo: the coloring:. This term 
is U!»ed in rprfrenrc to dramatic fincin^, to ' 
denote the adaptation of fh<' [jerforinaiice 
to the character represented. 

*1l Passo Tempo: the jKutime. A lit-: 
tie piece of music intended for diversion, j 

•II PoNTicni.l<o: the lilllf Arif/ar. The 
Italians give this name to the bridge of a ; 
Tioltn, violoncello, and all other instru-j 
menfs plavcd witli the bow. The word 
jpoaticello sometimes occurs in the parts 
written for such inetramenta, in whieh case 
it stands for sul ponticellOf {above or upon 
the 6rt</^e,) and denotes that, in these 
places, the bow most be earned eloee to 
the bridge. 

The term i7 poniiceUo is also sometimes 
Applied to that dividing point in a man's 
Toiee at which the natural male Toioe 
meets the falset. 

•II. Sdhccciolar r. An expression 
which, in piano-forte music, implies a slid- 
ing of the finger along the keys. 

in 



*ff. TiKro CnascBirno; inersatiag 

Ihe time. — Accelerando or Sti iixendo is 
ally employed instead of this term. 

*Il VoLTxaoiAKB. An 
sometimes applied to the crossing of the 
hands in piano-forte playing. 

'Imbroglio: a confueion, a jwmhlingt 
a complication. This term is sometimes 
aj)plied to those passages of a piece of mu- 
sic, in which a rhythmically contrasted 
movement introduees itself, while the spe- 
cies of measure remains in other respects 
unaltered. An example of this kind may 
be seen in the following trio taken from a 
minuet of Haydn: 




Such revulsive, jerking, jolting rhythmi- 
cal movements frequently occur. They 

arc sometimes designated by the exprcsfion 
tempo rubato, i. e. stolen or robbed time, 
and also by the word confusion. 

•Imitando I. a Voce. An expression 
sometimes found in accompaniments to vo- 
cal music, for the purpose of directing the 
Instrumental performer or performers to 
imitate the manner of the vocal perform- 
ance. 

*Imitatio, ^ These terms are ap- 
*lMtTATToir, > plied to a particular 

•Imit.vzion E. 5 sfperies of polyphonic 
musical composition, in which the same 
mnsieat idea is repeated by several diflbrent 
voices and on different de<^ree5 of the .scale 
or stati'i and hence we have imitations in 
the fifth, in the octave, in the eecond, Hcc 

•iMiiArivK. Thi.s appellation is ap- 
plied to music which is particularly expru- 
Hve, music that jmt'fafes either the internal 

foelints and .-ilalea of the mint!, or tlic ob- 
jects and occurrences of the external world. 

Mmkboiatk Cabsucb. A cadoMe 
which occurs immediately after the domi- 
nant harmony, thus: 

) — I- 




f f ■■ 

Immediate cadence is but another i 
for the common perfect cadence. 

*lMPBRrBCT. This word is varioudy 
applied in nm.sic. -Chords and intervals, e. g. 
arc sometimes said to be imperfect, when 
they do not contain all their nominal mem- 
bers or degrees, as m the following in- 



stance, 




, — where the common or 



j| tbree-|»ld chord of e is without its thirds 
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namely Again, the word imperfect w 
sometimes •nj^ayed in application to 
chords, as aynonymous with diminidud ; 
thus e. g. the following dimtniihed fifth 

conaiating bf two small or mi- 




nor thirds, is soinrlimos cnllcd nn imperfcrt 
fifth, in contradistinction from the so call- 
ad perfect fifth, which coneiaU of one large 
third and one small third. 

•IstPxarKCT Concord. All the con- 
oords, except the fourth and the fifth, are 
sometimes called imperfect ; hence the 
third and the sixth are the intervals to 
which the term particularlj applies. 

*lMPEiirKCT Coifsoif AifOB. That cou- 
sonance or concord whose interral or in- 
* ttfiralailMy be either large or small, (ma- 
jor or minor,) and yet the concordance or 
eoneonance be preierred. 

♦Impkrkkct Mkasikk. Imptrftet 
ai«iu»rc» and also binary m«Murc, are 
terms which were once applied to what we 
now rail tiro-fold measure. 

•Imfkrfkct Period. A period which 
does not entirely satisfy the ear, M, in oth- 
er words, a period lliat doen not come to a 
full and satisfiictory close. Such a pas- 
sage is improperly called a period: it 
should be called a phrase, or — in cases 
where the close is very nearly a perfect 
one— a ««r<ion. See Perfec i PrRinn. 

*IiiPBSioso: tfltperiotts, imperaiive, ru/- 
ingt commanding, and the like. 

Imponkntf.. * Imponente is an Italian 
participial adjective, (from the verb impo- 
ntre, — properly <»iporr«,— lo lay upon, to 
command. Sic.,) and means commnnding, 
laying upon, controlling in an aulhoritU' 
fi'M manner. It is employed in mnsie as a 
mark of e.xpre?sion, and indicates an CM- 
thorilalive, mandatory, dictatorial mode 
of performance; it does not often admit 
of any thing in the stylo of legato, but re- 
quires, on the contrary, a strong aecentva- 
tion and a rather staccato style. 

*lMFmnBAnio. The Italian word for 
the manager or eondtrator of a concert. 

Impetuo^o, — Con Impeto; jmjMlnoiM, 
impetttomly ,■ boisterous, &c. 

nicraoMrrv: wtOonl pftejaiu reflec- 
tion or preparation, — synonymous with sac- 
Umpore, or extemporaneously. 

•iMvnoTTteAnB. An Italian verb, 
meaning to make verses or to sing eitem- 
poraneously. See Improvvisatori. 

•Improvvisatori. This word is an 
Italian substantive, in the plural number, 
and means certain musical poets, who 
make it a profession to recite and sing ex- 
temporaneously. Persons of this descrip- 
tion are said to be common in Italy. 

•In Alt. This expression is an abridg- 
mant of in eUto, compounded of thejitalian 
prapositiMl In, ttMaiif In, m, Ifcc and the 



adjective alto, meaning (like the Latin al- 
ius,) high. Thus the phrase in alt means 
on high. It has sometiMB boen applied 
to tha aavwal lattM* or toaaa wkiek im 

betwaan Ilia twica-maikad/ ^ tluim 
markad f • tlma: 



± 



♦In Altissimo. This phrase is the 
perlative of the preceding. All the letters 
or tonaa whieb ara abova tha thnea-nniko 

ed 7, or / in alt, are said to ba in mitiui- 

mo, i. c - ill the highest octave. 

*lit A1.TIS8. The abbreviation of in al- 
tissimo. 

•Inconsonance. a discordance. 

•In Disfarte: in a state of separation, 
aside, apart. A scenic expression in the 
recitative of the Italian opera, directing 
a certain passage lo ba adffiMsad aoida to 
some character BOt diractly engaged in 

the dialogue. . ^ 

•Ik riHtTX. An appellation applied to 

a perpetual fugue, or any other musical 

composition which returns into itself, and 

thus, as it were, never ends. Tba canott 

is an instance of this kind. 

*Ii»ri.ATiLS. A general epithet some- 
times applied to wind i n s tm ma n ta, to dii- 
tinguish them from others. 

♦Ikfi-ection. a term sometimaa ap- 
plied to an expressive variatiOBOf tba V<N€B 
in musical performance. . •„ 

•In Fugux. a movement is said to b« 
»n fugue, when it consists of a single sub- 
ject, the support of which constitutes tha 
principal featnra of tba movamant. 

•IiiGAHKo: a cheat, a trick, a deception. 
This term is sometimes used to designate a 
preparation for a cadonca in a case where 
the expected cadence does not follow, and 
whore consequently a trick or deception is 
played ofl'upon the bearer. 

*Iki«iato: initiated. The term is va- 
riously applied ta tboae who have a mature 
and full acquaintance with a thing, jnataad 
of being noviees or beginners. 

Inno, (ItaUan.) *4Aysi»; Ik m, (plu- 
ral,) hymn*. 

Innocente, Innocentemente: i«- 
nocenit artless, unassuming. This term 
indieatea an artlasa, ainpto alyle af per- 
formance. . 

Ino, — feminine In a. Italian dimrautive 
endings; as «. g. flamHno, the diminutive 
offlauto, (a fute,) meaning « liUU,flMU; 

canlaiina, a small cantaio 9T eenlalaf— 

concertino, a small concerto or concert. — 
These diminutive endings, like elto and ei- 
ta, are sometimaa mad i4to«tbaly.aa«.f. 
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dantt. Compan Bua nd Bua* Btvo 

•ad Etta. 
*Iiv Okoavo. An ezprcMion whtdi 

was formerly sometimoH applied to COai> 
poaiLionB in more than two partti. 

*Iir Palco; on a fiwr^ ttagt^ or plat- 
form. This expression was formerly ap- 
plied to a musical performance on a stage. 

*lNiTRVMENTAL AVTHSM. All Ml- 

thcni with an instrumental accompaniment. 

Instruxeittai. Music. Music com- 
p^Md Ibr inatrameata or porfomod by in- 
Rtrumenta. 8oo Oomnl Music Teadior, 
i VII. 

*IirsTairitc»TisT. A general name 

for any instrumental performer. 

'Ihbtrumkntatio.n. Inntrumentatiun 
is the art of conploting an mstnimenta) 
musical composition — already invented 
and determined upon in all its leading and 
most essential features — in such a manner 
as to give it an appropriate adaptation and 
•asignraent to all the instraments which 

are necessary to it^ duo aiul Irtritirnate exe- 
cution. Thus, instrumentation distin^uisb- 
«s itself from instrumental composition, in 

the fact that the lattnr covers the ulmle 
ground of dcvi.«ing and constructing a piece 
of instrumental music* from beginning to 
end; while the former occupies only a part 
of this ground, namely the giving of the 
finishing strokes to the composition after 
its ODtira OtttUne it struck out and its fun- 
damental eleaents are determined upon ; 
instrumentation is tijc filling up of the out- 
line already drawn, or the putting of the 
Aushiag eolora upon the already painted 
ground work of the picture. 

The term iuMlrumenialion is sometimes 
■sad, howover, as synonjnona with imtm-, 
mental composition. 

*Intavolare. This is an Italian Tsrb 
meaning literally to xcaintcott to r9& In* 
&c. They employed it in music, howover, 
to denote the writing of musical notes in 
their so called intavolatvra , i. <>. • Mls> 
talnUatuTt, See Tabvlatvux. 

*IirTATOi.ATV»A. A mosical tabula- 
tore. 

*Ii«TERLUDE. (1.) A piece of lyusic 
played between the acts of a dnaa; (S.) 
aay short, intcrmediato iaa U ii— a tal per- 
Ibrmance whatever. 

'Intkrmbxxi. Detached dances or in- 
terludes, with which the Italiana diveisify 
their operatic dramas. 

IiTTBRliRSzo. *A little opera or mu- 
aioal drama, which does not conatitato the 
prineipal piece performed, but merely an 
interposed relief. 

IifTBRVAL, ) See General Muaie 

IifTSBTALs. 5 Teaebor, §$ XXXU — 
XLVI; together with § 47 of the Theory. 
—Accessory names of intervals XXXV 
— XXXIX. — Small and largo intervals, 
4 XXXVL— ^DMsiDwhad and aaparthwus. 



i\ XXXVII and XXXVril. Doubly di- 
minished and doubly superfluous, $ 
XXXIX. — Oenaral review of the intoi- 
vals, § XLVI. — Inversion of intervals, 
XLII — XLV. — Numericii names of inter- 
vals, §$ XXXIII and XXXIV. 

•Intonate. To intonate is to sound 
the tones; to intonate correctly is to sound 
the tones in their true pitcfaaa; to intonate 
elegantly, taatefully, ezpreaaively a^d the 
like, is to aoond the tones m that manner. 

*tirTONATioir. Intonation la a anbatan- 
tiva which expresses the abstract of thc 
verb TO Intonate, which see. 

Intrata. See EimATA. 

*lm TaiPLO. A term employed by the 
I old musicians to designate a composition 
in three parts. 

'Ihtroductioh. The opening move- 
ment of any piece of moaie; 

•iNTRorn-TTORio. ItaHan for lurao- 
DucTioN, which see. 

*lNTaoiTvs: an cafrancs, a eowting i: 
I This term is used to designate that part of 
thc service of the Catholic church which is 
I perforawd wbea thc piicata come In. 

'iNTRODuztoMB. An Italian word for 

iniioduclion. 

, *IicvBasioiv. This word is employed in 

music in the sense of c change of position. 
It denotes, (1.) the transfer of a musical 
subject or theme from one part of the com- 
position to another; (2.) a reversed order 
of the text set to a musical composition ; 
(3.) such a ( Iinngc of position in the notes 
of a chord as that the note wiiich was the 
lowest becomes the highest. 

•Inverted. See Inversion. 

•Invrrsional Chords: inrertol 
chordi.— (An awkward, affected expresaioB, 
which ought not to be used.) 

•Inverted Turn. A musical orna- 
ment consisting of three notes prefixed to 
a principal note, namely one note the next 
degree helow the principal, another on the 
same degree as the principal, and the re- 
maining one on tlie next degree above, 

thus:^^^ 

*Io Bacche. a convivial Latin excia* 
mation, meaning O Bacchus.' Hail Batm 
chu* ! It was sometimes made the burden 
or principal theme of the ancient festive 
lyne poetry. 

•Ionian. An epithet applied to one of 
the five middle modes of the Oreefca. 

*f o TaivMrRs. A Latin exclamation of 
triumph and exultation, meaning O trium- 
pkuM or triumph ! Hail triumph! It often 
occurred in the lyric poetry of the Romans. 

' Ir a. See Adirato. 

I *Irisu Tunes. Melodies of Irish ori- 
gin, which are omally charactcrixcd bj 

I wildaesa, sweetness* and pathoa. 
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. 'Irrboulab Pkriod. a period injl 
wUch mn expected final clo^e is interrupted 
or auapendsd, by me (toe of a false or im- 
perfect cadence. 

•Ihrklative. a term sometirnoa np- 
plied to thoee chords, keys, and scales 
whidh have no common connecting tie be- 
twotn them; as e. <wo chords without 
any note common to both; — two stales 
whidvtllODgh alike in their individual in- 
ternal structure, are still so differently sit- 
uated in the great system of tones that 
they do not naturally mingle or sympathize 
witn each other— ao not produce a unity 
of impression upon tlic ear. 

'Isochronous. A Greek word, mean- 
ing iiteraUy, of an equated or tmtalixed 
Hmt, and applied in mosic to the deaifna- 
tion of time equally measured by beats. — 
The term is sometimes also applied to such 
vibrations of a pendaliim as arc performed 

in equal tiincf. 

IsTEsao. See L'istesso. 

*IsTnoNKifTE Musico. Anlt«li«aev- 
pression for mnuieal tnstrumeni. 

Mthymbos. a mnaical dance tlw 
ancient GraelUt performed in honor of 
Bacchus. 



'Jalemk, {luXtuof.) iiplaitUivt tongt a 
melanekoty.elegiac potm. A name applied 

to an old Grock SoDt; i,f Lamentation. 

*Jaroom. A mixture of confused and 
diaoordant tone*. 

*3iQ. A Ivjht, cheerfbl air, very gene- 
rally in I measure. 

*JiiioiiBB. Loose pieces of tin placed 
around a tambourine, for the purpose of 
increasing the noise of the instrument. 

'JOGVLATOR. Ji Jbafitvr, which see. 

*Joivolbur: a juggler^ a wtounttbank. 
This word was also applied to a set of 
wandering musicians, who, in the twelfili 
and thirteenth centuries, traveled about 
France, either sini^insr their own composi- 
tions or attending; fhoso bards uho com- 
posed verses but were obliged to biro sing- 
ers and other mnaical performera to exe- 
cute them. 

*JuBE. An ancient Greek hymn, sung 
in honor of Cerns and Bacchus. 

*JiJBii.XE, (French Jubile, Latin Jubi- 
lum.) (1.) A time of special joy and fes- 
tivity among the ancient Jews. At the 
commencement of every fiftieth year among 
that people, all alavea were liberated, and 
ail lands which had been alienated during 
the whole preceding forty-nine years, 
roTorted to their former owners; and 
accordingly this period was one of yreat 
rejoicing, and was called a jubilee. Hence, 
(S.) jwUh has come to mean in general, 
eay aeason of public festivity and joy; and 
(S») a religious ceremony celebrated at 
RoBMi whpn the Pope grante identiy jadul* 



gence. Moaie alwaye eombinee Htelf wHIl 

these seasons, atid the natural alliance 
which the idea of this word holds with 
mnaie has often oeceaioned it to be, in 
form and another, the theme of 
composition. 

*JuLKs. A hymn of the I 
which was often aong by the leapeci an 
honor of Ceres. 

K 

•Kabaro. The name of a small drum, 
used in Egypt and Abyssinia. In playing 
it. it iaatrack with the naked hand. 

*KBSirs*s. Singers formerly employed 
in Ireland by the Viands and ralativea of 
the deceased, to moam in voeal TerBe orer 
the corpse of the dead. This ccrcnionv 
was performed in the night, and the lam- 
entation or vlloloowaa oaually aoeompe>- 
nied by the harp. 

*Keranim. The Sacerdotal trumpet 
of the andent Hebrews. 

•Keras. One of the names applied to 
the ancient hydraulica or water-organ. 

*Ket. The word Key means, ( 1.) that 
fundamental tone from which, as number 
one or as the starting paint, the other 
tones of a piece of music arc reckoned and 
arranged: this tone is sometimes called 
the Ionic or Fey^nolt; and, inaanradi aa 

every aiBglc de^n o of our hvstcni of tones 
may, in turn, be taken aa the startrng-pomt 
or the number one, it follows that we ean 
have as many different number on»,/ont>(, 
Key-noles, or common centres^ as we have 
different degree? in our system of tooea, 
namely f.ffi, d, d^,t, c, a, ap, 6. 
• — Again, (2.) the term Kty means that 
*seriea of tonea which is conatraeted ape* 
any one of these number ones or common 
centres, and thus it is very nearly synon- 
ymous with the word >'Cnle. We uccor- 
dingly have as many different Keys aa 
there are diflbrent degrees in onr syatem 
of tone^i, namely the Key of c, the Key 
of cj}, the Key of d, of d0,of c, of/, of/|f, 
of gt of ftt, of o, of el^, and of b. — There 
are two ijeneral classes of keys; (a.) those 
keys whoso tir.st third, reckonios from 
number one, is a large or so called major 
third, are called large or major keys; (b.) 
those keys whose first tlurd i^ a small or 
so called minor third, are called $mall or 
aitiior keya. Now as a key of each of 
theae two classes may be constructed on 
every one of the twelve degrees of our 
modern system of tones, we have, in all, 
twenty-four different keye-^welve larf« 
or major, and twelve small or minor. 

The term moue is sometimes used in the 
second sense of the term ilrry; aiul thua wo 
speak of the mnsical modoa of the andcttt 
Greeks, &c. 

(8.) .The woid ktf ie aleo need the 
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Llli 



of that moveabla part of « particular 
class of nui<iral instruments to which the 
finger is applied at producijig tones, aa 
the keys of a ptano-forte, of an organ, of 
a flute, &c. &c. 

*Ki:y-Boa«o. Thii terta moans, (1.) 
the range of keys in a piimo-forte, an or- 
gan, or any other like instrument; (2.) an 
uiacrament lometimoa naed for dlTiding tbo 
intervals of the octave. 
*Kby-Nots. See Ket. 
Himr» or ▲ PiAHO^FomTB, Sto. 800 

*Kii<o. A muaical instrument made ot 
•lonea, and playod eitbor by striking the 
stones one against anothor, or by striking 
them with a stick. 

•KiKOR or KiJTNOR. TIic name of the 
mnsical instrument which David playod in 
the presoneo of Saul. 

*Knbi,i.. Hm tolling of a bell at a fu- 
neral. . 

*KROifRonir. A wind instnunent, 
somewhat like a bassoon. 

*KTaiS. This is a Greek substantive, 
in tbo Toeative case, from «wpioc, proprie- 
tor, po$tei$or, lord, and, as used in tbe sa- 
cred writings, tkk Lord. This word, in 
connection with the phra.so " k'ljrie e.!riM)n, 
Christe c/(ison." constitutes tbe introduc- 
tory portion of the Catholic maasM^Anv 
piece of church music commoncing with 
tliis word is called a ITyrte. 



L. This letter is sometimes used, in 
piano-forle music, as an abridgment for lefl, 
and denotes that the notes over which it is 
placed are to be played with the left band. 

•La. The syllabic applied to the sixth 
tone of any scale. 

♦La Chasss. a French name for a 
pece of hunting arasie. 

L A c R I M AiTBo, kAcniKOso. Soo Lac- 
nsMANno. ' 

•LAcniMOso, or LAoniMoso: Utnfkl, 

vcejiini:, pathtttr. 

Laorimando, LAGniMo-*o, (French 
larmoyant :) weeping, tear! u I Tins ti rin 
indicates that the passages thus marked 
are to be performedT with a sad, pathetic 
expression; and hence, (hat th. y are usu- 
ally to be delivered with a slow movement. 

LAMi:irTAnii.K, Lamkwtoso: tamen- 
talle, lamentally. The term haS much the 
same meaning as Lagrimoto. 

•Lamkwtatioms. Foneral music of 
the ancient Jews. 

•Lamentatricks. The name of those 
female singers, who, among the Hebrews, 
were hired to weep and sing at funerals. 

•Lamkntaxiokb: latMnMion. 

•LAMEifTnTOLK: ;-/<;(■ 'I'irc, lamenta- 
ble. The movement, in tbe case of this 
mark, should of coone be slow, and tbe 
expreMi<Ni pk^tive and moumflil. 



♦Laments. A name formerly applied 
to tbe mournful, pathetic tunes of tbe 
Scotch. 

•LAiroiTKMEifTE: languitkingly. 

Lanovendo, LAirouEifTK, Larovi- 
no; lantruithing, pining. This term usu- 
ally denotes an expres.xjon of that pining, 
lan|ruisbing feeling which arises from stroDf 
desire. 

Largretto. See Largo and Etto. 

Largo: broad, large^ extended. This 
term, when used in music, designates the 

slowest firade of time; — the .'^nperlative 
Larghiisimo is but little used; — tbe dimin- 
utive LarghHIo means tomewkat largo. 

It has Ion;; been u matter of contention 
among musicians, which of the two terms. 
Largo or Adagio^ denotes the slower grade 
of time, — a controversy which has finally 
terminated in fu\or of the former. Those 
who assigned to Jlln^io u slower move- 
ment than that indicated by X>argo, evi- 
dently confounded Xrorgowith Lenio, which 
latter is admitted to denote a quicker 
movement than AdagiOt and which, as it 
were, forms the fourth degree of slow 
movcinciit, reckoning from Lnr^o. Even 
Lar ghetto itself, the diminutive of Largo, 
still denotes a somewhat slower movement 
than Adagio and constitutes the interme- 
diate grade of time bct^vvccu Adagio and 
Largo. 

•Largo di Molto. Fery Largo,— 
Largo in an unusual degree. 

•Laudi. Certain sacred sonjjs address* 
I ed to the Virgin Mary and tbe Saints. 
I *LaVoi.ta. (1.) An old lively dance? 
(•2.) the tune sung or played to it. 

•Lait. (L) a species' of lyric poetrv, 
formerly much in use; (t.) any little light 
sonir or 

•Leading-Note. The seventh note 
of the scale. 

*LEANiNG-NoTn. An appoggiatnre 
or fore-note. 

*Le Chant Royal. A name given by 
tbe French to the choral hymns sung to 
the Virgin by the pilgrims, on their return 
from the Holy Land. 

•Lboer Links. Added lines, t. e. 
lines added above or below the staff, when- 
over more lines are wanted than tlie regular 
Imca of the staff. 

Leoarx, also LiGARE. An Italian 
verb, meaning to bind, to tie, to connect lO" 
gether. Hence, Legato, bound, connected 
\tOgdker,elo$ely joined ; — Legatissimo, very 
much bound, «<rf clotely joined, — Le^ 
iratura, a binding, fte.,r— or a bind^ a tt*. 
These terms, employed as marks of musi- 
cal expression, mean the opposite of tiac- 
eato. 

•Lkgare i.r. NoTs:i0<»ttt«ef••ciOie- 
/y. See Lsoarb. 

•LnoATO. See Lboar e . 
IfBOQBnAiiBA,£«gfirmrs«,I.<fgi<rtcsa, 
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wt Ughtneu ; — Leo- 
axSAMRifTE, Leggermente, Le^i^iadra- 
mtnUt Lege:i(idretto, Lt^gtadro, Leggiere, 
Leggierit Lr^^icrmente, Leggiero, Leggi- 
trueuh: lightt nimbU, <^ tia$lic, light, 

girtMsimo, Legi;ii rissi ma mmte, Lrngierit- 
Hwto: vtry lightt v«ry nimble^ 0/ an tx- 
tnmely elattie and aprightly movemtni, 

Leogiaph A M K>. rr , Le^giadro, Leg- 
giadrttto : delicately, beautij'ully, tltgant- 

Leggiero. Sec I.rnr.ERANZA. 

Legno, (Latin ligiiinn :) wood. — Col 
l^gmOfVnUi the u-uod, — an expression somc- 
timMtMed in application to the playing of 
the violin or other similar iastrument, to 
denote tliaf the firings are to be struck 
witli the wooden part of the bow, instead 
of bein^ made to vib»t«» as usnal, by 
drawing the hair of the bow acrora them. 

Lemtamemtb, Lentbmemts. See 
Lbmto. 

Lentando. See Ra.l.lentando. 

Lento: *$lou}ly, gently. Lento, as a 
musical term, denotes a movement some- 
what lesa slow than Adagio. See Largo. 

Lbvakk. See Batteke and Eleva- 

SIONB. 

•Liaison. A French name for a tie, i.e. 
a curved line drawn iruut one note to an- 
othor. 

LiBiTiTM (Ao.) Lfttin at pimntrt^ 

8oe Piacere. 

*LiCKNaK. Another name for the lib- 
•rtiet ■omotinw taken by distinguished 
Mwtm, with Um ralm of mnttcal composi- 
tion or perfomniMe. 

*LiCHAiroS| 1 The name of the ij 

Mwnetimoa incorrectly > third etriogor tone !| 
•Lyciianos. ) of the two lowest !l 

tetracbords of the Greeli system; hence, ' 
Uthanot AffMlon, and liekamot eicsoii. 
•Ligatura, } This name \^ applied 
*LiOATURE. ji to (1.) a curved line 
dfe«m over or under two or more notes 
which are to be sung to one syllabic; (2.) 
a curved line drawn over or under several 
notes in instrumental music, to denote that 
they arc to be performed in a smooth and 
connected manner; and — in the case of a 
stringed instrument — played with a single 
atrolie of the bow}— (8.) thoee croaa- 
atrokes which pass through the atena of 
eighth, i°Lxtcenth, &('. notes, in cases where 
these notes are connected together bv 
aneh e r o as st rokea. An illoatration of earn 
of these three applications of the word 
ligature may be seen in the following ex- 
it 





(1.) 



Cne>iy. 




Liscio: tmootk, eren, polithed. 

L'iKTEsso, better Lo stesbo: tJu$amt 
See MsBBaiMo, and Stebso. 

LiiTTo: a /u/e. Compare Mavbouvo 

Loco. See Luooo. 

*Loco Pedale. This expression means 
two things: (1.) that tlie notee are to be 
played in the aaiM pitA hi wliidi they are 
written; and, (1.) that the pedal ie to he 
used. 

*Lovi. Bee Lavm. 

•Love-Viol. See Viola D'AMOUa. 

•LouRE. (L) An anliauated mosicaJ 
instrument somewhat like tlM IVaneh bag' 
pipe ; (2.) an old dance tWW, of 4 ftave 
movement, now out of use. 

•Louvre. A well linown French air, 
to which iiouia the Fourteenth waa wnA 
attached. 

Lt fjiTBRK: mournful, gloomy, tad. — It 
is also used as a designation of time, and 
then indicatea a slow moremeat, aa «. g, 
mareia Itigubre, a tlow, melancholjf march. 

•LviKiiro. A short, melancholy strain, 
hong by tlie women of Scotland. 

Luooo, — less correctly Loco. *Thia 
word* means literally in place. It is usual- 
ly employed in ca»<es where a pasaago or 
several notes have been performed an oc> 
tave higher or lower, than the form of the 
notes themaclves would indicate, — to de- 
note that, from the point where it stands, 
onward, the notes are to be played in the 
octave or place where they nre actually 
written. — Lo. or Loc. abbreviations of Ltf 
CO. See article AnnnsTiATTOHs. 

Li'siNGANno, Lutingante, Lutinghc- 
voie, Lutinghevolmenie, Lutinghiere, Lu- 
tinghiero : flattering, intinuating ; fiaUtr- 
ingly, insinuatingly, in M <<winiiaftng, 
irn:) iitiuting manner. 

*LuTANtsT. A performer on the Late* 

•Lute. A stringed instrument, of very 
early origin, which, like the Guitar, is play- 
ed by the hand, without a bow. 

•Lydian. The name of an ancient 
Greek inatninent, said to haTO been 
soft and delicate in itF tone. 

Lydian Mode. A particular 
of tones among the ancient 
See Weber's TlMory of Mnaieal Compoai* 
tion, § 5b 2. 

•Lyra Doppia: a (fouifclfra. Anna- 
dent musical mstrument. 

•Lyra Mskdicorum. An old string- 
ed ii).<;trunient, in ahape aomawhat like n 
violin. 

^Ltra-Yiol. A stringed inatnnnent, 

resembling both the lyre and the viol. 
•Lyra. ) The lyra is supposed lo be 
*Ltbb. ) the most ancient of atringed 

inatrnnmBta. The form of the iastnuneat 
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▼aried in dHRraiit eoontriet «nd «t fiibrent 

periods, though otic of the earliest fonns 
was that triangular ehaptj fiom which 
aroM aAerwards the harp. It had at first 
only three strings, but subscquontly, at 
different times and in diflcront place:*, it 
was furnished with four, five, six, &e. 

*Ly AC G viTAma m. A favohto atringed 
iMtnraiaiit invented hj the Frendi in the 
last century. It." forni is like that of the 
ancient lyre, diflering oaljr bj having its 
finf^er-board fonitlMa with band*, lika the 
guitar. It haa lis atfinft, namel/ A, 

rf» g, A, «• 

*LYaic. X>«rtc means, ( 1.) that which 
pertain* i» Vnt Ifrt; (2.) a particular spe- 
cies of poetry, namoly tliat whit h especially 
abounds in sentiment, feeling, pathos, and 
ezpreaaion,— 4hat wliicb ia particularly al- 
lied to music, and is adapted to be sung; 
(S.) a class of musical compositions which 
nave a special sympathy with the kind of 
poetry above deacribed, such e. g. as soa^ t, 
hymns, motetUt cantofct, ftc 

•LYRicicoRn. A stringed instrument 
aomewhat ia the form of an upright harp- 
•idiord. 

•Lyrist. A performer on the lyre. 
•Ltrodi. Ancient vocalists who ac- 
compaaded thanualTes on tbt lyia. 

M 

M. This letter is used as an abbreviation 
in several instances, namely; (1.) M. or 

tn. »'. e. mano or main, hand ; ( 2.) in dcsig- 
nations of time according to the metron- 
ome, M. means ai«fre«esie; (S.) in con- 
nection with /, or p, it stands for mezzo; 
thus, mf, i. e. mezzo forte, — mp, i. e. 
sKsso piano. 

Ma. An Italian conjunction, meaning 
but; as e. g. Allegro ma non Iroppo, i. e. 
Allegro, but not too much to. 
*Madrioal. > (1.) A species of lyric 
*Madrioale. 5 poetry of a small com- 
pass, which devotes itself to tlie expression 
of ingenious, prettv, sentimental thoughts 
chiefly relating to love, and whicb embra- 
ces not less than four, nor ordintirily mare 
than sixteen verses; (2.) a species of mu- 
sical composition whidi was, in general, of 
a particularly rich and sonorous charac- 
ter, rather nice and studied in its construc- 
tion, and ultimately transformed into the 
atyle of an extended fugue. This kind of 
CMnposition was, in one form and another, 
▼ery much cultivated in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, particularly in Italy; but it ia 
now, to a considerable extent, supplanted 
by the introduction of Motetts. The mad- 
rigal may probably be regarded also as the 
preenrsor of the opera. 

•M.VDRKiAUI COXCF.RTATI ,• COnCtT- 

M maJrigaUf i, e. madrigals with an 
accompanimeot. 



Makstoso; maJtMe, wu^HHemity, 

Maestro; a master. 
*Maooois. An ancient musical instru- 
ment, with two sets of strings, tuned in 

octaves. 

Mauoiolata. a Spring-song, or May- 

sonp. 

Maooiobb: lurgtr, grtattr. This term 
occnrs in music in (Uflhrent connections:— ~ 

(1.) as a designation of time, as e. g. tem- 
po maggiore, an expression equivalent to 
tempo alia brtve ; (2.) it is applied to mu^ 
sical modes or keys, as, e. g. modo mag- 
giore, major k€ j or mode; (3.) it is ap- 
plied to intorrals, ma e. g. terza ntaggiortp 
the larse or ma^or third, lie (Consparo 
Minor£.) 

*MAoooi. Conie waodarinf Greok 
musicians. 

*Magodia. The name of the poetry 
sung by the magodi. 

*MAJoa. The Latin word for larger or 
greaUr. It is frequently applied to inter* 
vals, chords, keys, scales, &c. 

*lilAioa K.ET. See Ksy; — also Gene- 
ral Mnsie Teacher, f CT. 

*Major Mode. See Key; -also Gear 
eral Mtuic Teacher, § CVI. 

*M A70B Thibo. a third, both of whose 
degrees are large <*econds. Sea General 
Music Teacher, § XXXVl. 

Malinconico: metanckoljf* 

Mahca: the left hand. 

Makcando: dying, fainting, staX'- 
j 'i^* ; and thua, in music, the word carries 
the idea of becoming weaker and weaker, 
and finally terminating in an almost inaud- 
ible breathing of the tones; hence, this 
term is synonymous with calandot dtcret- 
eendot diminrntado, atorendo, perdtmioti, 
scemando, smorzando, — all which expres- 
sions denote a gentle, gradual dimiuutioa 
in the stmngth of the tone. 

Manpolino. This word, which is the 
diminutive of mandula, la the name of a 
musical instrument which is now but littlo 
used. It resembled the old mando^a or 
small lute, though considerably smaller, 
was furnished in some cas-es with gut 
Strings, and in others with metalic ones, 
and was played by means of a quill or 
small piece of wood. 

Manico, (French le Manche.) This 
word, meanh^f a handh^ is employed in 
music to designate the nock of a strintjed 
instrument. — A mezzo manico, in the half' 
grasp or poeition, (because in this the hand 
of the violin-player is placed nearly in the 
middle of the neck.) — Smanicando, (lite- 
rally looting the gratp, letting go,) Irans- 
ferring the hand to another }<ijfition. 

Mano: hand. — Mano dentra, mano drit- 
iawdirUta, Ms right hand; msnesMs- 
tra or mano manca, the left hand. 

Manuale. This term, meaning manu- 
at, ptrtaining to tts kamd, it and in i 
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to denote the kand-kcys of an organ or any 
other instrument furnished with Jool-keys, 
in controdittinction to the letter. 

*Manu-Di'C i (»n; a hnml-ltoder. A 
Latin terra formerly applied to an individ- 
ual who led a body of perfonnen by beat- 
ing time with his hand. 

Marcato: marked, distinguished^ ren- 
dtred prominent, as e. g. Ben marcato^ totll 
marked, in ii clearly miirked, ditlinct man- 
mer ; — marcatissimo, very strongly mark- 
tdt rendertd «sfr«Miy pntninent. This 
term ii sometimes used over such passages 
or individual notes, as the composer may 
wish particularly lo h;i\c hoard. 

'Makcu. a piece of military music, in- 
teilded to accompany and regulate the 
footsteps of soldiers. 

'Maechk Triompuale, (French.) — 
Jt trium^kai march, 

Marcia. The Italian word for march. 
Tempo di marcia or alia marcia^ in the 
Hme of a march, Thie deaignation ii.rath- 
er an indefinite one, inasmuch as marches 
are of very different movementf>, some be- 
ing wry quiek, while others are very slow. 
Marcia marziale, a martial march. 

*Marcia Con Moto. A lively march, 
or a epirltied martial movament. 

Martellato: hammered. This word 
is sometimes used in reference to the play- 
ing of instruments that employ the bow, as 
a designation of that which we usually un- 
derstand by the term staccato. It is par- 
tienlarly applied to a certain knocking of 
the point of the bow on the strings, a mode 
of performance which was recently revived 
in Germany by Paganini. 

*MAaTiAi. Music: war music, mt^ita- 
rjr mtute. 

Marzialb: martMf— martially. Sm 
Marcia. 

*Maschasai>a. Music composed for 

the purposes of buflbonp. 

•Masque. When this word is used as 
anueical term, it denotes a sort of musical 
drama which includes mu-iic and dancing 
together with splendid and gorgeous scen- 
ery and dacontions. 

•Masrakitha. a wind instrument of 
the ancient Hebrews. 

*Mass, (Latin mifnta, — Italian wifssrt, — 
German metM.) (l.) The service of cele- 
brating the Lord's supper in the Catholic 
church; {2.) th;it umsical composition 
which is designed or adapted to be sung in 
eomnction with this semce. This compo- 
pition has fi.xcd and uniform divisions. — 
These, so far as the text is concerned, arc 
as follows: (1.) the JCyrie eleison, Chrisle 
elri-ion ; (2.) the gloria in excelsis deo, to 
which certain invocations arc added, as 
e. g. Laudamus te, &C., Oralias animus 
It6t, Slc, Domine Deus rex coeleslitt &c., 
4iai UtUi$ peceata, &,c., Cum tanetu tfiv 
Uu; (8.) th« rrcrfoor apoctolic oolifiNMion 



of faith — the apostles' creed; (4.) the 
sanctus and hotannaf (6.) tha htn*dielu» ; 
(6.) Agnus Dvf, and finally Dona no&ia 

paccm . 

Massima: maximot i. e. the largeet. — 
(1.) This term ia applied to the longoat 

species of note. See General Music Teach- 
er, § XL VIII. — (2.) Alassimo, feminine 
aiiiss<«M, the greatest, are variously appliod; 
as e. g. Colla maxsima discrezione, tcith 
the greatest discretion ; i. e. the piece or 
passaj^e of music ttnis marked, is to be de* 
livered with the highest degree of jnrtj 
ment and discretion. 

•Matin ATA. A morning song. 

•Matims, (French.) Morning musical 
perfonnanees in conventa and ia Uw Catb> 
olic church. 

•Materia Music a: musical maUeru 

•Maxima. See Massima, and O eoe 
ra! Music Teacher. § XLVIIL — (The note 
designated by maviin.-i is sometimes errone- 
ously called a large. ) 

•Mazurkas. Polish national dances. 

•Mean-Clef. The tenor-elef has 
somctimae been so called. 

*M c asuxk. See General MuieTaaclk> 
er, § XLVII and ^ LII— LXV. 

'Mr.niANT. The third tone of asjacalo 
or iLey ia sometimes so called. 

*MBt.ANGS, (French.) A pubfieatioa 
consisting of a variety of musical pieces. 

Mblodiai. MoouLATioM, ^ A change 
or better S firom om 

Melopic Modulation, j key to an- 
other, produced solely by the eiTect of cer- 
tain aucceaaive melodic iatenrala, aa «. g- 





This succession of intervals or notes natu- 
rally leads the ear to conceive the last part 
of the passage to be in the key of G, while 
the first part is felt to be in the key of C 

•Melodia: melody. See the article 
Melody, and General Moate Teachor» 
§ CIIL 

•MELonics. This term means, (1.) tbo 

doctrine which relates to melody; namely, 
the instructions which pertain to the na- 
ture of melodies, the mode of constructing 

them, and whatever else is involved in a 
full knowledge of the subject; this is the 
appropriate application of the term. But, 
(2.) the word melodic^ or welody is, in 
some instances, very improperly employed 
to designate that department of eleinenta* 
rv instruction in vocal music which relatoa 
to the tones, particularly the tones consid* 
cred in their different pitches, as e. g. the 
number of the so called elementaij toocaa 
the various modes of representing them to 
the eye, the different names given to them, 
— the structure of the scale, the intervals, 
4tc. Ilc t ' - ii -^-'M; 
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*McLosto«ot wutoMnu. 

•MELoniors: xoundini^ sr/'ee//y, sound- 
ing agreeably ; as e. g. a melodious voice, 
i. 9. ufltu. MPMf, agfnabUvoh9* 

•Mklodize (to.) (I.) To compote 

mclodicp; (2.) to sImlj inelodius. 

*Mel,o-Dhama, or, olhurwi^u express- 
ed. Drama per mmiea. Tllti torai is from 
the Greek ntlot, tinging ^ tongt &c., and 
iQttfta, theatrical representation ; and thus 
the compound word niiod^aua — melodrama 
meana a iinging eonnecUi toith a tktatri- 
e«l repre$9iUation. The term it need to 
designale a particular species of sinj;iiig 
drama which is named, according to the 
Bvmber of eetoie conoemed, a monodramm, 
(when one player only appears,) or a du- 
odrama, (when two persons act in the 
play.) It is a dramatic tale which is occa- 
aionally interrupted by the introduction of 
music, and sometimes the music even ac- 
companies the speakinj;. The melodrama 
differs from the opera in the fact that the 
persons acting in the ibrmer do not them- 
selves 8ing, but speak, and the cliiuf pur- 
pose of the music is to fill up the pauses 
which teke place in the epealting. 

*Melodt* Latin mc/otfio. The word 
melody comes originally from the Greek 
ftUot — a iongt a tinging, &c. We raider- 
stand by the term melody, as lechiiically 
employed in music, a regular and agreeable 
w wce s eion of tones, in rirtne of which the 
higher and iIkj lower, the stroriircr Jind the 
weaker tones, and indeed the liiflerent 
keys themselvee alternate with one anoth- 
er, just according as the play of the feel- 
ings and the particular slate of the mind 
to be expraesed by the melodj* naj dic- 
tate. 

*MsLOPOEA, ) {Greek fttlonma,) This 

*Melopoia. ) term means, (1.) the art 
or science of composing or making a mel- 
ody; (2.) the melody itself. 

♦Mki.ds. (1.) J singine:, a Hong ; {i.) 
a piece of lyric (or sinfjing) poetry. 

•Mblopomenoi*, (literally tinging.) — 
A name sometimes given to Bacchus. 

*MKir. An abti&ment of AfsMO. 

Miwo. An Itahan adverb, meaning 
less. It is employed in music in difierent 
connections; as t. g. Meno allegro, lest al- 
hgro, <. /«w quick} wuuo fartt, lest 
/ort¥, less strong. 

*Mescolanza. a term applied to op- 
•ras, and other secular productions, in 
which the ec< lesisi^tical style it intermixed 
with that of the tlu-atre. 

•Mbsx, ) Tlu; middle tone in the! 

•Meson. ) Greek system of tetrachords. 

•MssocHoni, (Greek plural.) Certain 
imnicians whose business it was to beat 
time with their f- ' t For the <>ake of be-; 



ing the better heard, they &tood on a desk I 



*MseoLABx, (Greek.) An inetrament 

used for ^vidhl^ any interval equally. 

*MxsoKTCTtcoif. This term, meaning 
strictly mid-nigkt-ic , something connected 
with the middle of the night, was applied to 
the midnight singing of the Christian fath- 
ers. 

*Messa. Tbe Italian wofd for mots.. 
See Mass. 
MxasA Dt VocK, sometimes ineorrectly 

Mr.sMA Voce. 'The Italians employ this 
word to denote what we express by the 
term Swell, namely a soft commence- 
ment, a gradual increase and tlicn ii grad- 
ual diminution of an individual tone down 
to the same degree of softness with which 
it commenced. The sign for this manner 
of performing a tone is as follows: 

Mesto: tad, pensive. This term desig- 
nates a slow movement and a penuive ex- 
pression. 

*Mxsoas. TIm French word for meat- 
VTt. It ie also sometimes used to desig- 
nate a whole-note rest. 

*Mktuod, \ These terms are some- 

*llsTROSB, > times employed as the 

•Metodo. ) names of musical instruc- 
tion-books; as e. ^. Method for thekarp, 
— i Method for the pianoforte, he 

•Metodo. Italian for method. The 
word is sometimes used as tbo name of a 
muaieal instnictio»4>ook. See Hbthobb. 

•Metre, (Latin Metrum.) The French 
word for measure. As a technical term, 
MSire neana poetic and musical meaewe. 

Methics. The doctrine of metre, t. e. 
of poetic and musical measure. See Gen- 
oral Mume Teadiwr, $ XLVII. 

MxTmoNOMB. See General Muaio 
Teacher, § LI. 

Metrum, (English Metre.) Sae Gan- 
eral Music Teacher, $ XLVIi. 

*lfBS. AbbrcTiation for JMSrrro. 

Mezzo, feminine Mkz/.a. An Italian 
adjective, signifying middling, half, in the 
middU,Vntmi4dl9paH9f,k.e. •This term 
is employed in music in a LTf- at tunny dif- 
ferent connections, but always in the fun- 
damental signiiications of Aa//, interm^di- 
ate, holdirn^ it mid>lh pofilion. A few of 
the principal examples arc as follows:— 
Mezza manica, literally in Me mUdUof 
th» kandlt' This eipression is used in ref- 
erenee to the playing of such instruments 
as the violin and denotes the half-grasp, or 
middle position of the hand on the neck of 
the instrament, namely that position in 
which — in the case of the violin — one per- 
forms those tones with tbe first finger 
which ha would otherwisa perform with 

the second, to wit J, /, r, g. — Mezza roc», 
a middlinc^ voire, or a half-voice. This ex- 
pression is used chiefly in relation to the 
•treaglk or loudneee of the voicef vuk 
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Mtif VB or Mb»vb,^ a JKitMMl. A 

MiNi'ET. well known spe- 

MiNUETTo or cies of dancing 

Menuetto. j music, m | meaii- 

ure, and of a moderately alow movemenl. 
This species of muric, however, is not con- 
fined lo daiuiiiu, but occurs also in qiiar- 
tetta, aympbonie*, and the like; and in tiiie 
case it has ueoally a quicker noTenwiit, 
and sometimns a very rapid one. The min- 



an intemMAato degVM batween I) 

piano and forte; it applies in part, how-'' 
ever, to the quality of sound, and involves 
the idea of that whidi » of a more delicate 
and flute-like character. — Mezzo forte, ab- 
breviations m«z. f. and m. /. — a phrase 
which means half-strong, middlins; stions;. 
•^Mtxxo piano, abbreviations mez. p. or 
m, p. — middling toft, half-foft — Mtzxo 
soprano, half-Mpra rw, a spec ies of female 

voice holding a middle poiiition between j uet, thus employed, ia oaually marked 
soprano and alto. See Soprano, and " " - - - - 

General Mn<=ir Teacher, § XXII I.— .Su//a 
mezza corda, in tlie middle of the string. 
Hbsso Sovbaho. 8m Mbsbo, and 

SoPRAltO. 

*Mezzo Sopraho Clzf. floe General 

MuMC Teacher. 5 XXIIl. 

Mbxzo Tewoa£. a half-tenor. See 

TXIVOIIB. 

•Mi:7zo Trim.o. An Italian name 
•omctimes given to a sixteenth-note. 
•Mezzo TuoNo: a kalj'-tone, 
*Mi. A syllable applied to the third 
tone of any diatonic scale. 

•MiONOw: (French.) favorite; — as e.g. 
Bondtau sitgaoa, afatoriU rondo. 

*MiifBs. Yocal mhnfcs, wkoae songs 
and gefturcs were once in liigh esteem. 

MiKACciANoo, MinaccitvoUt Minac- 
cisss: Utrt^ning, full of ttrsolt,— ttrca^ 
ningly, menarimrly. 

M. F. An abbreviation fur mezzo forte, 
or mttx9for:a. 

*MtviK, ) A half-note. See General 
Mm IMA. S Musie TaadMt, § XLTUI. 

A kalf-note 



•Miiriit-RBST. 



*HlirBOB. French for Minor, which 

•MirroR, ) Both of these words are 
Mi;«ORE. \ from the Latin adjective mi- 
nor, the comparative degree of parvus — 
little, small i and hence sitnor means 
t mailer, /«t«. The term oecors in soTeral 
difTerent connections; as e. g. Modo inirmi c 
or mt'tor mode, i. t. the key or scale whose 
first third from tlie nnmlier one or tcnte up- 
wards is a ?<nial! or minor third, &c. — See 
General Muhk- Tcaciier, § CVI. Terza 
sit sore or minor third t i. e. a small third. 
Sometimes aUo, w hen, in a piece of music 
in the major key, un entire section occurs 
•which is in the minor key, the latter is call- 
ad substantively a mtaor, Uu minor, or Uu 
minors.— (Tho terms Major and sMgftore 
arc also used in the opposite cases.) 

*MiNoa MoDB. See MiROB»and Gen- 
eral Music Taadmr, | CVL 

*MtivsTBBiM A wanderinf anineal 
poot. 

*Mi]rsTBSi.sT. (1.) Tbt profession of 
a minstrd; (S.) tlM perfonBiaM of* min- 
strel. 



Scherzo mintisMo, or simplj Mehtrao. 

pare .^lternativo. 

*MisEaERE. A Latin verb, meaning 
hope pity on, hava marcf oi». It is em- 
ployed a? the name of a celebrated sacred 
song — properly the 67th Psalm, which in 
the Latin \ersion of the Script ui<i;.s begins: 
Miserere vici JJomine. In the Catholic 
church. Me miserere conntitutes that por- 
tion of the wort^hip of the divine Being 
which is performed during the whole yesTt 
particularly in tim cloisters, at the com- 
mencement of every civil day, i. e. at mid- 
night, — under the name of maitas. (Italian 
mattatino,) 

*Mi8so. Italian for Mass. 
Mixed Register. See General Mu- 
sic Teacher, § IV, Remark. 

*Mizo>Ltoian. The highest of tha 
seven Greek modes. 

*Mocir.ANGA, (Spanish.) A Spanish 
musical interlude. 

*MonK. A name applied to a partienlar 
system or nrraniiement of tonef, as it re- 
spects their successive intervals or distan- 
ces from each other. The term is not on- 
freqtiently used a!« synonymous with acale. 
See Major mode, and Minor MODEi— 
also General Music Teacbert % CYL 
*Moderatamente: moderately. 

MooBBATo: moderaie,modtraMji. (1.) 
Moderaio is employed in music as an ad- 

verliial desiirnation of time, and is usually 
combined with some other word which 
more spedfieally dofinas ita Btoaaiag; as 
f. p. J{lles;rn moiltrato, moderately quick 
allegro, or moderate allegro, — (2.) When 
staiuling alone as an indepondOBt mark of 
time, modtraio denotes a BMTonMBt noarly 
like that of AndanU. 

*Mono Maooiobb. Italian for suffer 

mode. See Major. 

*MoDo MiNORE. Italian for minor 
mode. See Miifon. 

*MoDvi.ATiox. A change from oa* 
key to another ia a {neee of mnsic 

*BfoDVbABioirB. Iteliaa for moiat*' 

tion. 

*MoDVs, (ma/or— sitaor.) Latin for 
MoDB, which see, and «tso General Mnsie 
Teacher, § CVI. 

*Moi.i.b: (French.) toft, &e. In mo- 
sric, however, this word is applied (o a flat- 
ted tone, 1. 1. to a tone which is lower hy 
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ft vmall second or half-degree, than its 
usual pitch. 

*Moi,ossus. A musical foot* consisting 
of thno lonf! or three accented notes im- 

mediateiy followini^ one another. Such a 
molossic rhythm frequently occurs in 
hjnns; as «. g. **0 Lord ! Bear /**— three 
long and heavy or accented syllahlfs. The 
Ololossus can be expressed in inu^ic only 
hy tluee successive full measure notes, 
as f . g. in adapting music lo the above 
text:) 

/IS or ? 



MoLTo: much, rery,— nearly synonymous 
with OMtai; as e. g-. Molto vivact, very live- 
2y^— The phrase di molto has the same 
meaning; as «. g. Molto adagio or Adagio 
di stolie, eery adagio. — The superlative is 
MoUi9iimo and means very muck, much in 
the 0xtmu, as e. g. Mlegro con moUiuimo 
«Roto, i. e. Alhgro vrilh very much motion 
— extremely quick mUtgro. 

*MoLTO SosTKNUTO. Thls term means 
that the notes should be well sustained — 
not clipped or abridged. 

*Moi.TO ViBKATO. See Vibrato. 

*MoLTO Toes. With a fnll voice. 

*MofrAViiOs. An aadent species of 
flute. 

*MoirmRt»A. A lively danee tone, 

in f measure. 

*MoNocHoaD. An instrument which 
consisted originally of one string; and 
hence its name. It has also been rulicd it 
tone-meaturer — Ldtin fiiente. It was first 
nsed by the (ircekj', tor the purpose of de- 
termining the relations of the dilTerent 
tones, intervals, &c. It consists of a 
smooth, flat piece of wood, from two to 
four feet long, and of various breadth, from 
fbnr to six inches, according to the namber 
of -it rin<."i ctnplov"''! ; cin;ht-s( rini.'C(l iiiono- 
chords are considered the beat. It has 



in music as the name of a particular orna- 
ment, in which the principal tone is several 
times alternated with the next tone below 
it, and in such a manner that the principal, 
essential tone of the melody is always the 
prominent one in the divisions of the meas- 
ure. The sign for this ornament is 4> or ••>, 

as f. g. 




aiao a moveable bridge, marked degi 
and other appondagea requvrite to its pur- 
pose. 

*MoiroDic: pertaining to a monody,^ 
ike nature of a monody. See MoitODT.— 
The opposite term is Polyodic. 

*MoifonT. The Greeks called every 
Hppcio? of one-voiced singing or ?ong a 
^o»<u()iu — monodia (a monody.) Hence it 
has become customary, in moro modern 
times, to denominate eveiy i0<e-so«f or 
eingingt a monody. 

*MoMonicA. The Italian word for Mo- 
]ioBic, which see. 

*lfow osts. French for Mowodt, which 
see. 

*MoHOFHOivic: one-voiced; — the same 
as Neivonic, which see.— The eontrast 
term ie Poi.vrHONir. 

*MoaDSNT, ) Literally, sharp, tart, 
IfosftBMTB. I MHag* TbieworditiiMd 



The French call this ornament Pincf. 

Some musical writers make n Histinction 
between the mordent just described — call- 
ed by them tko Cftrman mordent, and an- 
other similar ornament which alternates 
the tone ahote with the principal one, in- 
stead of the tone below, and which they 
call the Italian mordent, namely: 

^ tr M a ^ 




The 



as MAITGAIfOO, 



*MoTSTT, 
MOTSTTO, 

MOTTETTO. 



MORENOO. 

which see. 

MoRMORAirno: mttmtiHiif, vAieper- 
ing, muttering ; muramrinf If, wkMptHnf- 
ly, mutteringly. (This word oceuri in a 

Quartett of Carl Maria Von Weber's.) 

*Morrice-Danck. An old military 
dance, accomptnied by the gingling or 
hells and the clashing^ of swords. 

Mosso. An Italian participle, meaning 
moved. It is used in music to designate a 
somewhat quickened (jradc of time. — The 
, word moiso, properly pii mono, is also 
1 used as synonymous with con jkft MOfe. 
j Compare Moto. 

I MosTRO. A direct. See Guinx. 

•MoTKT, "j •Tlip.-e terms designate 
a very ancient form of vo- 
cal mosie— a kind of mo- 

.«ic known to exist an early 
at least as the thirteenth century. Moletis 
were originally sacred songs which took 

their text from the holy .Triptures, and 
which laid the foundation for the so called 
cantut ftrmut or plain tinging of Pope 
Gregory's time. Compositions of this kind 
havo varied in their form more or lets dwc 
ing the successive ages of their existence; 
but, taken in their present shape, they con- 
sist chiefly of the following four classes, to 
wit: (1.) Chorals, and other sacred songH, 
ilfiguied by vocal parts; (2.) Chorals, eith- 
I er accompanied or carried through with a 
, fu^Jlu•, by V ocal parts; (3.) Vocal choruses 
(cither with or without an accompaniment) 
which carry through a succession of con- 
nected fugue pas.sajres; (4.) Church-songs 
wlucb are composed, verso for verse, from 
the scripture te.x!, in all these and other 
forms, such as chorals, ftijiues, trios, &c. 

*MoTivo. Tliis Italian word, meaning 
Utsrally a auue, « wuMve, is tsduieally 
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employed to denote — (1.) the Rubjeot or 
thaoDe of a muiical compoiition ; (2.) any 
lemding, promiaMlt passage in a piece of 
nuaic. 

MoTO: motion. This word, aa employed 
in mume, wmiftlljr denotei m mcrasM of 

movement; as, f. g. Andante con moto, i.e. 
$omewhat quicker than andante; Con piu 
motOt with more motion— fatter. --^otw in- 
correctly write m moto Sot Ptd tMAMO. — 
Compare Movimi;nto. 

*MoTO CoMTftAkio: contrary wuOion. 

*MoTo Obliqito: obli^ motion . 

*MoTo Rktto: dirtet motion, 

M OTTSTTO. 8m Motbtto. 

Moi'TH-PiECE. That part of a trum- 
pet, clarinet, oboe, &c. to which the 
monfh appUm itaalf in poifonninf «n the 
instrument. 

•MovKMEJTT. (1.) Mil: jral progresaion 
or motion in gcncr il, as t. i^. a slow movf- 
m«ni, a ouiek movtment, (2.) a strain, 
or any nomogoneons, eonnoeted paaaage 
of music, u8 e. g. an a //efro MOVMWIlf, «» 
adagio movement, &c. 

*MoTiBCBifTo: fltoctmcnl, motion. The 
Italian word morimento, like the corres- 
ponding English word movtment, is usually, 
as a musical term, employed in the sense 
of time, dri^ree of quickness or slowneu, 
and id equivalent to tempo. Compare Mo- 
To and Tempo. 

*Mv»K. A name applied to the muzzle 
of a bag.pipe. 

•MusETT, ^ Latin Musa. (1.) A 

^MuBBTTK, > species of bag-pipe, par- 

•BfvsBTTA. S tieolarly that whidi was 
formerly very much used in France; (2.) 
an obsolete dance-tune, usually in ^ or | 
moaanre, and of a moderately quick move- 
ment; (8.) any small piece of music, in 
general, — whether a dance or not, — which 
tiean any conaideraUa raaemblanco to the 
fig or frique. 

*MlTSARs. A name formerly given to 

thoee who p]:i yid (mi thr in nsftte. 

*MosiCA Meksurabilis. Music of a 
neasnred eharaeter; music broof ht into a 

definite, measured arrangenienl , in coatra- 
distioction from music written and perform- 
ed without any regard to rhythm or meas- 
ured time. 

•MuaicA CoLORATA colorcd music. 
This name has sometimes been applied to 
music which, in respect to the intervals be- 
tween the successive degrees of its scales 
or keys, differs more or leas from the music 
of the old church modes, which latter kind 
of musie edmitted no semltonic; half-de- 
gree, or smajl second distance between it." 
tones, with the exception simply of those 
between « and/, b sad e, • and 4^. 

"MvaiOA FiOTA. 8io MiraieA Colo- 

ItATA. 

'MireicAi. ObAsasa. Sea HAmMoni- 

OA. 



*Miraiiio PmATioo: m pndiui 
cten. 

*MtrTATioir, (Latin enilaMe, from tho 

verb mutare, to change.) As a musical 
term, the word mutation is chiefly employ« 
ed to designate the tranaformation of tan 
human voice, according to age, and $rr ; it 
is applied particularly to the chauge which 
takes place at the age uf puberty. — ^Tbe 
term mutation is sometimes aUo employed, 
lu reference to the Italian solruuation, to 
designate the exchanging of one sjUnble 
for another in ascending Sie scale. 

*MvTE. An article used, in some in- 
stances, to dampen the sound of the strings 
of a violin, or other stringed instrument. 
The word damper is employed in the seaae 
sense. 

M. V. An abbreviation for Mezza voce. 

*MTt.OTHmos* An appellation applied 
among the anc^nt Offoeka to n mUUr*» or 
baker' » »ong. 

N 

•Nacara, "i 'A pulsatile instrument 
Naccare, > similar to the Spanish caa- 
Nacchkrb. ) tagnette or eestaneta, but 

larger. It was formerly \t'ry much in use, 
particularly among the Turks. Sec Cas- 

TAGNBTTB. 

•Naked. A term sometimes applied to 
a combination of notes which belong to a 
chord, the rest of wboeo membeia are 

wanting, as r. g. 



Naked Fourth. Naked Fifth. 

The chord in the first instance is properly 

that of/, a, c — the a member being ab- 
sent; the fidl chord in the second tnstaiM* 

is r, e, f — the • member not being present. 

•Nasal Sovno or Tone. A found 
that is iradttly and improperly aflected bjr 
the noee. 

•Nasard. An anciont wind instrument. 

•Nation Ai* SoifOS. Songs which have 
become associated and inmntified with 
particular countries, either by means of 
the sentiments they contain or by long use. 

Natural. A name given to the sigrn 
^ employed for the purpose of removing 
the effect of a previous sharp or Hal — |} or 
?. — This sign is also called a canceling 
*ig*» A neniroitsoltoii eign, fcc. See Gen- 
eral Music Teacher, f XXTII. 

•Natirai, Harmony. This tenn ia 
sometimes applied to harmony that 
sists simply of those tones and thoee eoi 
binatioiis of tones which are produced by a 
certain regular, systematic, proportional 
division of a musteal atfing. Tones tboa 
) produced by difibreat pioportional leqgCha 
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of ft tttingf Mt conceived to be especially 
tht product of nature, and the several rela- 
tioM which these tones enstMn to each 
other when combined together in chords, 

are accordingly considered to bo nulural 
relations; and beoce the hannoajr growing 
oat of eo^ tones end eombinntions of tones 
is denominated natural hurrnony. Hanno- 
ny which involves other elements, than 
thOM that pioduoed and associated, is, by 
way of contrast, calkd arlijicial harmony. 
See General Music Teacher, § IV, Remark, 
and § X, Remark. 

*NAUTicAt. Soiros. Songs pertaining 
to sea-faring life. 

♦Nr. BEL. A icn-stringcd harp, men- 
tioned in the holy scriptures. 

*NxoBiiroTH, ) The geneml name 

*N E G I N oTH. ) of tiie Hebrew ttringed 
instruments. 

*Nktk. JV*«fe was a name applied by 
the Greeks to the forrth dj-gree or tone of 
the three highest tctrdcliurdd of the great 
ajatem of tones. 

Nel, Neli.', Nello, Nella. 'These 
forms are compounded of the Italian defi- 
nite article and the preposition in, and ac- 
cordingly mean tn tht; as s. g. A*s/io s/csso 
tempo, in (A« tain« ftme. 

•Netoidks. The highest tones of the 
ancient scale or musical system. 

•Nkvmas. An old Latin namo for 
what ure now Called iUMoM Of niimittg 
passages. 

*NiHBTXSirTS. An tatorval eonmsting 
of two oetoTot and n fifth, thus 




*NiifTH. An interval embracing an oc- 



tavo and a seoond, thus: 



•NocTunNE. The Frenoh word for 
NoTTVRNo, which see. 
*NocT u R N o. A false apolUi^; for Not- 

TtJRWO, whirh see. 

•Noel. This is a French word, which 
properly means Christmas. Hence, the 
popular aongs which were formerly sung in 
Franco on the ftstlval of the birth of 
Christ, in imitation of the sonirs of the 
shepherd.« of Bethlehem, were called noelt. 

•Noire. A French name for a quarter 
note. 

•Mom ION. JSTomion waa a species of 
lew-son; among the ancient Greeks. 

*NoMoi}iCTAi. This name was applied 
— at first by the ancient Oreeke— to the 
judges whose business it was to award the 
prises to the eontoatma at the public mu- 
sical games. 

Noit. JVbo k both ft Lfttis and an Ital- 



ian adtrerb, meaning not; as e. g. JVbR 
troppo. Ml »xcet$ive, not too much, 

NoNETTO, (from the Italian numeral 
adjective nono, ninth.) A nonett, t. e. a 
piece of music composed for nine voicoa. 

♦NoTA Intieba. An Italian term, 
meaning an entire or whole note. This 
name was once applied to what WO BOW 
<-iill a rlouf)lr-,toif or hrevr, boc:iTi.-e this 
note waii ut one period taken as unity, lu 
the same way that our ao called whole- 
note (or scmibrcvc) now is. 

•Notation. This term is sometimes 
applied to tho expressing of tones by visi- 
ble marks or signs, ». «. to the writing of 
music in notes. 

•Note, (Latin and Italian nota.) This 
word, literally meaning a mark or siiT'i, is 
employed iu music as the name of all those 
djfierent characters, marks, or signs which 
are used to represent musical tones, (in re- 
spect to their nngth.) See General Music 
Teacher, XXll, XLVIII. XLIX. 

•NoTK 8KirsiBi.K. The French apply 
this term to what was called by the old 
musical writers tlio suli:ieinitonium modif 
i. e, the subsemitone of the mode or key, 
namely the leading-note or seventh degree 
of any major diatonic scale. 

*NoTK Akticipatk. Italian for notes 
<}f antieipoHon ; e. g. 




Here the note d, in the first measure, is a 
note of anticipation, because it is perform- 
ed in advance or in anticipation of tho note 
b below, to whose chord it properly bo- 
longs. In like manner, the e of the same 
measure, is a note of anticipation, because 
it w heard, in performance, before the oth? 
er note of the chord to which it belongs is 

."truck, namely tlic r in the np.Tt moafure. 
Hence, when the arrangement of any har- 
monic combiBation of notes is such, that 
any single one is struck in advance of tho 
other note or notes of the chord to which 
it belongs, an anticipation is said to take 
place, and the note thus struck is called a 
note of anticipation or fMte sniieipala, 

•Note or Modulation. This (eim 
properly applies to any note which intro- 
duces a new key; it is usually applied, 
however, to the so called leadinir-note or 
sharp seventh of the key introduced; as 
e. g. ^ 




Hers ft Innsition tokos plftce from the key 
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of C to the koj of F, and the note of mo4> 

ulation ia ^ 

*NoTE OF Prolatiom. An old Lttin 
name of a doited note. 

♦Note RiTAanATS. Ai»/e« of retarJ- 
aiion. These are the opposite of Note 
Anticipate, w hich see. An example of 
retardation may he loan in tiie following 




VYrr r r 



NoTTURHo: noeturnal, nightly. This 
term is technically applied to any piece of 
music which i? designed to be performed 
in the night; and thiu it meam, a night- 
fieet or $ertnade. 

•NouvELLi: METiionr.. A Frenf litrrm 
for a new book of musical imtruction. 

*NinriiiA. Amonf the Oreeka th* aong 
uf the nunes. 

*NuPTiAi. Songs: marriage songt, 

o 

O. A circle in the form of tbia letter, or 
one eomponnded of two halMrdee placed 
together, (C).) was formerly employed 
to designate a species of measure consist- 
ing of three whole-notee and called Umput 
per/ectum , 

O, Od, Osia. Italian conjunctions, 
meaning or ; as e. g. Flauto o Violino, the 
Jiute or violin ; — Soprano $ecundo od Alto. 
tk» teeond toftrano or alto ;—Oboe o$ia etat' 
ineftt), the (jlioe or clarinrf. 

Obbligato: bound, connected, faatened 
to. The term is used in music in the sense 
of nfi-rs!<arihj or indispensably connected. 
Every part or instrument in a piece of mu- 
sic which cannot bO dispensed with, but 
which constitutes an essential element of 
the piece and is not a mere ad libitum, is 
saiil to be ohblis^ato, i. e. an indispensable 
constituent which is material to the intend- 
od ekaraeter of the piece. This term is, 
accordingly, the oppof^ilc of ad libitum. — 
The term obbligato is sometimes used in a 
■omewhat more restricted sense as synony- 
IDOae with concerting, eoneertant, or eon- 
etritd. Compare ConcERTo and Reci- 
TATIVO. 

OnuoATO. An inooirect spelling for 

0Bni.IOATO. 

*Oni.rQrF ^forioN. A term applied 
to the progression of parts in harmony 
when one part proceeds forward on one and 

the same defrei; of the pralc while another 
eiliier ascends or descends, thus: 




OnoB. See Havtboy.~Id additioD to 



the uBoal oboe , a speeiee is e e w e th nee \ 

which is a fourth or a fifth lower, and 
which goes by the name of Englith horn 
(Come «'fiffssc.>-"A similar spedee of low 
obop, moreover, was extant among the old 
musicians under the name of o6oe d' amore, 
—as also the etee M tmecia, or kmnHmg 
oboe. 

•Oboist. A performer on the oboe. 
•Octachord, ) An ancient string* 
*OcTACHonovM. ) ed instrument, tun- 
ed to the eight degrees of the diatoaie 

pcnlc; and hence its name, which literally 
means an eight-itringed instrument. 

OcTATK. (1.) A series or group of 
eight tones, extending from anv letter to 
the same letter occurring again, either 
eight degrees higher or lower, ae C^-e or 
r — C; (2.) a fjin;,'le tone, either eight 
degrees above another or the same dis- 
tance below it. 

•Octave Flutk. A flute whose rang* 
of tones is an octave higher than that of 
the Cerman flute. 

*OcTATi]rA. An old stringed instru- 
ment of the hnrp lipncies. 

•OrTAVE Stoi>. a certain stop of an 
organ or piano-forte, embracing tones an 
oetavo above other eonreepondtng onoa. 

OcTETTo. A false apellinf for Ottbt- 
TO, which see. 

On. See O. 

•OnE. The name nf a partiodar species 

of lyric or hhish iil poetry. 

•Odeon, ' k bjitfov, aploet of mw 
tic.) Originally a place at ancient Athena, 
where musical meetings were held. Kence, 
the word Odeon has subc^equently been 
used as the name of a music room. 

*Odsum. The Latin of Odeon, which 

I see. 

OrrnaTonio, ) The Offertory— ~m, 
OrrBnTonivic. > piece of nosie mtro- 

duccd in the Catholic masses between tho 

Credo and the Sanctus. 
*0rFBnTOBT. See OrrsnroBio. 

OriCLKlDA, ) 

•On CLE I nr., ^ Sec Serpknte. 
•Ophicleide. ) 

One. One is an Italian ampIificatiTO 

ending; as e. g.Coneertone, the ampliiica- 
ti\e of Concerto, meaning a great concerto 
— a great concert i— Fagotto ut, a large 
banoon g—^Flautontt a large flute, a bate 

JtutOfU Fltte d' amour ; — Violone, n large 
viol, a eontra-viol, or double-bate viol ; — 
rrom6oae, (literally a great tnunpet*) « 
froin6one, or trumpet. 

*Omneb. Latin plural meaning all.— 
See TuTTi. 

•Ondrggiameitto: waoi»gly, wdm- 
latingly ; — synonyroona with Trfmvlo. 

•Ondeggiare. AnItaUaBTerh,Bioan- 
ing, in music, to ware the tdc*. 

*0in>BGOtABB LA MaMO. To WOVO 

the hand ia beating tine. 
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OiroAftSf«t As.1.* OiroABBvc. Onfo-jl 

rett is an Italian adjective, meaning Hun- 
garian, and is, musically, applied to a par- 
tieular species of danea;— wfii' Ongarue 
means in the Hungarian manner, in Hun- 
garian style. — Miiny write Ongherese. 

OnouMtLX^K.. See Omoarekk. 

^Opex. (1.) The strings of a vioUo. 
guitar, &c. are said to be open, when they 
are not pressed down by the finger; (2.) 
the tones themselves, thus produced, are 
also called open. 

•Opei* Harmony. A term synony- 
mous with dispersed harmony, meaning 
tliftt lianiiony whose tone* ue widely 
apart in point «f piteh, thus: 

The opposite species of harmony is said to 
be close or compact. 

*Opei« PitAli* Shake. A shake of 
moderate qviekness, distinct in its altorna- 
tione, and towiinating withoot a f»r«, 
thus: 

*Open Stop. That stop in an organ 
which commands the open pipes. 
*Ormn STmtHOs. See Orsir. 

'Open TuR N F.n Shake. A ?hakc that 
is open, and that terminates with a turn, 
thna; 




See Open Plain Shakk. 
OrnikA. *An Italian word, Itteraily 

meaning tmrk, or n trork. The word 
technically applied to a drama essentially 
combined with eingiog and orchestral mu- 
sic, or at least with an instnimcnlal nc- 
eompaninent. Tlmre are several species I 
of opera, as r. Opera leria, the $eriou$ \ 
opera ; opera buffa, the comic operas &c. — ' 
The word opera is ofken employed in its 
literal eense, and is thus applied to any 
literary or musical work, as e. g. opera i 
prima, opera ueonda, the flrtt workt the] 
Mtcond work. i. e. the first, or the second' 
production or publication of the author, on 
the title-page of whose book the term oo- 
curs.'oppcrcfto, • 1009 work, or liitU ope- 
ra. 

•Opkka Bvpfa. See Opera. 

•Operaticai.; pertaining to anOpOTO. 
*Opera Seria. See Opera. 
*OpBnBTTA. See Opera. 
*OBATontCAti: pertaining to an orato- 
riOt in the style or manner of an oratorio. 
*OnATonio. A enciod muioa] dnmn; 



as s. g, HandePs oratorio of the Moniab, 

NeukuiiinrH oratorio of David, Haydn's 
oratorio of the Creation. 

*ORCHE.>tTRA. (1.) That apace in a 
theatre which lies between the Stage and 
the scuta of the epectaturd, and which is 
appropriated to the choir and the inBtm> 
mental musicians; (2.) that part of a con« 
cert room in which the band and singers 
arc .stationed; (8.) the band of instriiiiK n- 
tal musical performers themselves; (4.) the 
colleetire masa of the instnnnents employ- 
ed in ( oncerts, opera.«, and church music. 

'Orchestral: pertainingto anorchee- 
tre, (in any of the senses above specified.) 

Ordinario or Solito: ordinary, ot 
urualt in a u$iuil manner. This word is 
employed in music to show that the notes, 
from the point where it occurs, are to be 
played or sung just aa they are written, in- 
stead of being performed all' ottara, — sci- 
a/umOg'-or tul ponliceilo, &c. — ^The word 
ordinario is also sometimes used as a do« 
signation of time, as e. g. Ttmpo orHnth 
rio, i. e. in Uu tuual time. 

*OnoAir. A well known keyed initn»> 
ment. 

*OaoANisT. An organ-player. 
*OneAirisTic: pertaining to the organ. 

•Organists or the Hallelujah. 
An appellation given to four particular 
priests who organized or sung in parts, es- 
pecially in performing the Hallelujah. 

*OaoANisARE. To perform music in 
parts, as the organ does; {. e. to perform 
harmonically, instead of mrlodirally. 

'Organized Piano-Forte. An in- 
strument oompou^^ed of an organ and a 
piano-forte. 

Orqano. The Italian name for organ. 

*OROAifo Piccolo: a small organ. 

*OROAivonvK Imtabulaturac. a 
Latin name for Tolnntaries, preludes, and 
other rnmpositiona oipreaaly intended for 
the organ. 

*OaoAir Stop. Any one set of tbo 
pipes of an organ, as f. e- the Haufhoy stop, 
thf. Diapason, &c. — The term register is 
frequently applied to the same thins. 

*0ROAirvif. The Latin name for the 
organ. 

ORNATAMniTTF.. An Italian adverb, 
meaning ornamentedly, urith omoaMalt, <» 

an ornamented style. 

*Orpharion. An ancient stringed In* 
strument resembling the vioioncelio. 

*OnTRtAir Move. One of the Greek 

musical modes. Tlie i ompositions which 
were written in this mode were performed 
in particularly quick time. 

OsiA. See O. 

Osservanza (Con.) Hith attention, 
mUk eirtumspeetion, vith core,— «early tf» 
nonymous with con diligenza. 

Ottava. The Italian word for oclapr. 
CoU* oCtoM, «M Ik* eetoM,*— »ffr eifMw 
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alta or ftotta, in the octavt ateM or btlow. 
Compare Okoinario. 

*Ottava Alta, or 8m all.* an oeteM 
obote^ or a high octovc 

*Ottata BAff a: • le» oeiavtt or an 
OCtare lifhnr. 

Ottavino. The dimiirative of ottava, 
meanijig a <iftl« oetavt. The email, octave 
flute, e. g. is called flauto ottavino, Jlauto 
piecolot fla\Uino.-^T)\« term ottavino is 
•oiBetimM alio applied to other imtronents 
and to organ registers whicli nre one or 
more octaves higher than others. Coiu- 
para Fi>avtiico and Piccolo. 

Ottbtto. An Italian diminutive from 
otto, eight, — meaning literally a little eight. 
—Technically employed, ottttto means a 
piece of moaic for eight voices or in eight 
parte. The correeponding English word is 
Odett. 

*OaTiMATo: obatinaitt holding on, firm- 
ly fixed. Thia term ia aometimee applied 
to a fundamental or base part in harmony 
which continually repeats through an cn> 
tire paBsuge the particular form or tune 
with which it rnmmencea; auoh a baic is 
called a batso ostmato. 

*Otssvvas. An introdnctory lympho- 
to a moaical drama or to any large 
piece of moaie. 

*0xYPHONo». A name which the 
Greeks applied to one who sung a high 
part, a aopraniat. 



P. 'Whan this letter is used alone, it is 
ao abbraviation of pwy, thus F or p, = 
piano ; but whan uaed in connaetion with 

another single lefter, it may mean either 
piano, poco, or piu, as «. g. p. f. = poco 
forte, a little forte, — or = piano-forte, toft 
and then loud, beginning toft and becoming 
loud. Since, however, the words poco and 
are usually written in full in such cases, 
II ia genaraUy to be presumed, wherever 
the abbraviation p.f. occnn, that it means 
piano-forte. 

*Paeai«. An ancient song of victory. 

*Pai.co. Italian for « stoft or tce^old ; 
the titnt;e, in a theatre; as e. g. TVombe 
tul palco, the trumpets on the stage. 

*Palmi;la, (Latin.) Literally lAe pa/ m 
of the hand, then an oar. In niii<<ic, tlii- 
word wa« employed by iho old Luting as a 
name for thanaya of any kayad instrument. 

*PAirAnMO]iioir. An aneiant wind in- 
atrument. 

*Pandkan. An adjective usually ap- 
plied to an instrument called Fistula Fan- 
it or Pifjes of Pan. 

•Pa ndiik a. An anrienf strintr'-d instru- 
ment, somewhat like the Greek barbitut. 

'Pantino Bkllowr. Certain organ 

bellows, -a constructed as lu prevent all 

jerluog and irregular motions of the wmd. 



*Pantomtme. Mimieaclion 

nied witli iiiu:«ic. 

*Paradi AZBirZfS. A term used in tb 
ancient Greek music to designate that in- 
terval of a large second (whole-deg^ree or 
whole-tone) wliirh occurred between tbt 
two tetrachords ryacmiicnoa and diuzng- 
menon. 

•Paradoxv*. An appellation appli?-^ 
to the individual who won a prize in the 
ancient moncal olynipie games. 

•Paracontacion. a species of alter- 
nating singing formerly used in the Greex 
church. 

*PAnAPBOHiA, ) This term wan ap- 

'Paraphont. 5 plied by the Greeks to 
a melodic progression by consonances is 
general. The word properly naana a di»- 
sonanea or diaagreeableneia of aomid, and 
thus is the opposite of enphoi^. The pro- 
gression of a melody hv mere eonaonances, 
as by mere fourths and fifths, ia not a g ree- 
able; for, though the conf^onancc is airrer- 
able in itself, still its frequent repetition 
becomaa diaagreaabia or disaonant in eon- 
seq nonce of its monotony. — The term is 
understood, by some, to mean a progres- 
sion by mare rourtha and fifths. 

*PAnAPHOivoi, (Greek plural.) The 
adjective that corresponds to Parapho^ 
NiA, which sicf. 

Parlante: tpeaking, UUking. Tim 
term is applied to singing in cases whera it 
partakes c~p»M iailv of the speaking style, 
as e. g. when it has a great number of 
words to axpress, and consists perhaps, of 
many short no(c.«, each faking a sj liable 
of the text. — The term is applied, in gene- 
ral, to every species of vocal delivery, 
which, in<itcad of giving that prolonged 
and singing character to the tones that 
constitutes singing in the strictest sMua» 
performs them in a manner that is interme- 
diate between singing and speaking, and 
hence the expression RecitativO JMfinnfS. 
Compare Straccicala ndo. 

Parooia, ) 'The word naoiotla or no(»- 
'Parody. \ ioSi,t from which w bnva 
our word parody, means literally a proxi- 
mate tinging or tong, a singing along tide 
of, and wa.'< a|>p!iecl by the Greeks to a 
species of facetious poetry in which either 
whole passages or mdividaal expressions 
(if serious jioetry w ere borrow ed or imita- 
ted. We now understand by the term a 
production in which a serious poem is tran^ 
formed, by changing its «<nbject, into an- 
other distinct, independent poem, whether 
serious or comic; L «. the usual travesty or 
parody. — In music, a parody is nothing else 
than the alteration of the text of a piece 
of vocal music; that is to say, the notes of 
a piece of music already extant are furnish- 
ed with anothar aat of^ worda, without ba- 
ing, m any material respact, altered thanr- 
jl selves. 
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PAmTB. •The Italian w©id for part — 
TIm word ia technicaUjr oimI, in muaic, to 
deaignate, (1.) a «oier or pari in a poly- 
phonic niu->icdl roinpositiori. n;* e. la 
fmrtt frima, the fint voice or parttt i. e. 
ihm loMingt principal part ; — Im yarfa ki *<• | 
olino, the part to be playel />y thf violin. — 
When, however, the turiii paile t.<( used 
without beinf accompanied by any other 
word to define ita signification, it maana in i 
particular, (2.) the principal part or voice, I 
and especially the vocal pin t ; as e. Ci>l- 
la partti—coil* patti, wtlh tht principal 
vote* or pari, — with ike principal voien or 
parts. Till ! ittr r expressions mean that 
the accompauyiug voices or parta, in p«8> 
sagos thua marked, are to bo wholly Mmor- 
dinated to the principal voire or part, par- 
ticularly in ineaaure and time, 'i'hesu ux- 
prawtoiw moot froquently occur in vocal 
music and in caaea where the mode of de- 
livery is made to depend ehioSy upon the 
taste of tiic performer. — The word parte ia 
sometimea used, (8.) in the sense of eidt, 
MMt. g. A parUt on tht tide ef. — ^Finally, 
(-1.) partf if often ('injilnycd in music in its ! 
simple, original aignilicaiion of part, por-\ 
Hon, namely for a part or portion of a piece 
of mufic; aa e. ?. n( the end of a sheet on ^ 
which music is written, wiicn a part of the J 
piece is on the other side, thus: voUi $egu* 
la ucunda parte, i. e. turn ovtr—4h*Meond 
part followe; prima parte repttita ox da 
eapo, i. «. ttUfinlu to be repeated. 

*Partb Caktafts. The canto or 
singing part. 

. *PAftTRKirtA, (Greek.) Tbo ancient 
chorueei sung Tirgina at public feati- 
vals. 

•Paktiai. TwBW. A turn which con- 
nate of the principal note together with 
three fbre-notet or appoggiatures, the first 
of whidk ma^ be either a large or a small 



which is to be carried by hi^b female 

voices or by high-toned instruments; 8tc. 

Pabsacaili^e. Fanacailte is a Span* 
ish name of as old danoe-melody, now out 
of use. 

*pAasAOK. Any small portion of a 

piece of iniisir. — The word is sometimes 
used also in a larger aen^o, to deaignate 
any portion of a mnsical composition that 
is leaa than the whole piece. 

*Passaooio: a pattage. 

*PAasAMBsso. A alow, ahnple dance- 
tune. 

•Passiwo-Chohds. Chords of transi- 
tion; t. e. chords which are introduced, not 
for the sake of their own harmony, but for 

I the purpose of forming; an easy and agree- 
able trnn-ition ("rom oric < hord to another, 
in cases where a direct transition from one 
of these to the other would be banh and 

I abrupt. See Tfi \ NsiENT Ckohd. 

I *PAaaiNu r^uTEB. Notes employed to 
form an agreeable tranaition between otb- 
era; as e. ?. 




Transient or passing notes nro very often 
used in harmony which are of the aarae 
size and appearance to the eye as are tbo 

reirulnr anci essential notes ol^the harmony, 
and can be distinguished only by a knowl- 
edge of musical conpotition. 

•Passino-Sm AKE, A short, close 
shake, dropping from note to note by con- 
tiguooe degrees. 



second above the priacipal,thua:^ 




Paktitciia, PAUTisioif n. *TheItal- 

inn words for wh.it we -r score; i. e. 
the several staves, collectively taken, 
which contain the eeveral parta or voicea 

that are to be performed tocrcther. 

Pabtimknto. a tigurod base. Com- 
pare BABSO COMTtltVO. 

•Paut, ) The word port is nsually 
'Pabts. ) employed, in England and in 
this country, to dengnete what the Ger- 
mans call a voice, namely a part in a poly- 
phonic musical composition, which is to be 
Bimg or plajred by a single individual or by 
one particular claas of individuals; thua 
e. we have a base part or voice, i. e. a 
part which ia to be sung by base voices or 
played by low-tonod, baae inatiuments; a 
topram mr irtfllt fwi or wtet* 1. 1. a part 



•Passioh Mcaic. A term sometimea 
applied to mnsie rompoaed for Passion 

week, in the Ciitliolii tluirch. 

*Passione: passion, ot feeling. 

•PAaaioMSa. Latin for PAaaiow Mo- 
sic, which see. 

Passpibd or Passepied, (French.) A 
cheerful movement in \ tiuMy— a sort of 
lively minuet. 

Pasticcio. This word, literally mean- 
ing a pie, the Italians employ to designato 
(1.) a amall opera or singing play which ia 
compomided of pieces ofmoste taken from 

difTerent anllior^"; and tlien, (2.) any com- 
pound made up of ditierent pieces of music 
or fragmente of larger pieces. The word, 
in this lust sense, is synonymOttS with Po<> 
pourri and with Quoili^'tt. 

*PA8TonAL, ) 'The Italian word pos- 
Pastobalb. ) tor ale and our English 
word jM«(ornl nr« both flfMi thn Iifttin adi* 
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jective ptuleraUtt meuitng of or beJonsrinif 

to a ikepherJ, jterlainini^ to a yftcplterd's 
lifif ruralf &c., and are both null used 
more or leM in their primitive signification. 
They arc ii?c(! secondarily, however, to de- 
signate, (1.) a piece of poetry relating to 
■hepberd life, a bncolic, an eclogue, an 

idyl; (2.) n. piorf of nii!?'ir of a rurally 
simple and innocently pluytul character, in 
keeping with the poetio idea of shepherd 
life and rural love, — a species of music 
that imitates, or at least exhibits, in some 
way, that department of life in which the 
shepherd moves; (8.) a amall pioco of 
danoo-mniic of m limilareharscter, naoally 
written in | measure, of a pr< tty slow 
movement, and having many ligatures, — 
■omewhat like the If uaette and Um Stcilia- 
no, except that it is slower than the tir^t, 
and has fewer pointed eighths than the 
last; (4.) aapeeies of little opera, whose 
subject is a 8ccne taken from the ideal of 
shepherd life. 

*Pastori:ll.k. ThaFrraeli for Pai- 
TOUale, which' aee. 

*Pastorcll.o. The Italian diminutive 
of Pastorale. When, moreover, tluit sinnll 
piece of dance muaic wiiich ik called a pas- 
torale, and which b oraally writtan in | 
measure, is %\ rit ten in ) iiMamtra, it w call- 
ed a Ptutortllo. 

Patbtico: pmtMiCt jMfJIeMeclly. 

•Pause. (1.) This name is sometimes 
applied to what is usually called a hold, 
namely a prolongation of a note beyond its 
proper valim. Tlio F.iuie thiiiij is calW'd 
by the Italians a ftrmata. Its sign is a 
■bort carve with a dot under it, as In 
tbo following exampio: 




(2.) The word pause is sometimes used, 
especially by foreigners, (the Germans, 
French, and Italians,) to designate what 
wo call a rest. For this sense of the term, 
MO General Mune Teacher, § L. 

•Peals. (1.) Any loud, piercing sounds, 
as of bells, thunder, &ci (2.) technically, 
nelodios composed for balls. 

•Pectis. An nnrient strinjird instru- 
ment which orii,'ii)ated in Persia, but which 
aitt rwards parsed ovof to tho Bactrians, 
Lydians, and Phrygians, and was trans- 
formed by the Greeks into a species of 
harp. 

"Pan. An abbreviation for jXi^a/. 
*P«OAi., > *(l.)Tbat set of keys 
Pfdalb. ) in an organ which is work- 
ed by the feet} (2.) a similar apparatus in 
keyed instramonts of tha piano-ferte spe- 
cies, whereby, when a key is pressed down, 
a stronger hammer, covered with leather 
ii BMda t« •Ciik* opoo a vwyatioiif Mt of 



strings drawn undar tlM iiMtniiiMBt; (S.) 

till' ttr.'uile by which tlM dampers are lifted 
up from the strings in a piano-forte i (4.) 
the treadlo fn a harp, by moans of which a 

set of machinery is put in motion which 
raises the strings, connected with tho 
treadle, to tha distance of a small s aconA, 
( R half degree or so railed semitone ;) (5.) 
the name pedal, pedalt, tonic-pedal, or 
ors^an-pijint, is sometimes given to a con- 
tinued base note on which several chords, 
foreign to its own harmony are introduced. 
See Peoalieea. 

PkoaiiIxxa. An Italian word which, 
in most of its signifieathnis, agrees wiA 
Pedai-k; namely, (1.) the foot key-board 
of an organ and of other instruments; (2.) 
the treadle by which thodifibtant vstiatioM 
of sound [particularly from soft to loud,] 
are produced in a piano-forte and other like 
instruments; (3.) the treadle by which tho 
bellows is N\ork»'ii in a pnrlor or < li,-inihrr 
organ, or by which the wheel ot a liurmon- 
iea, and the like is put into motion; (4) 
the pedal of tha padal-barp, &c. Compnra 

PeOALE. 

'Pkoals Baosi : 
Pedai» 
*PnDAX. NoTB. See Pkoai.. 

Pkmii:lvm. For the use of the pendu- 
lum as a method of marking the time of 
mosie, see Gonaral llnsio Toadior, f LI, 

Remark. 

•Pentachord. With the ancient 
Graaks, (1.) a scab or system of fivo 

tones; (2.) an instrument with five strings. 

•Pentatoivom, (Greek.) An interval 
consisting of fiva larga seconds, or so cal- 
led whole tones. 

Per. *A Latin and Italian preposition, 
meaning by, through, <n, /»r; as e. g. 
Sonata per il riolino, a sonata for the 
violin or a sonata by (i. e. to be pluyed by) 
the violin ; — Concerto per it etmAolc, • 
concerto for the harpeiehord, (Ic. 

•Per Biscantvm. A Latin term used 
by the old musicians to designata a 8ing>- 
ing or composing in iwo part*. 

*PBncve^ioii. An aAetod term finw 
merly used to signify tha striking of aaota 
or a chord. 

•PxncvssioirB. Italian for peremMtiem. 

•Perdeiudo, ) Italian words which 

Perdkndosi. 5 signify literally, losing, 
wasting awaift tfccaytag. As employed in 
music, they are synonymous with Dtmiw- 
UENDo, Decesbcenuo, aiid Mamcak- 
do, which see. 

•PEsracT Caobkck. This name ia 
applied to the cadence which is formed by 
the chord of the tonir immediately follow- 
ing the chord of the dominant or fifth of 
the key. Thia eadanea it callad perfect, 
because it is more tatiafaetoiy to tbo aar 
than any other. 

*PsMBCT CH4tto. Tba taim pm^f^ 
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chord may apply either to a ehord that ia 
eompltte, i. «. has all its proper incmborH, 
<u to & chord that ia eniirely conaonaat aad 
ftgroeable to the ear* t» a concord> 

•Pkrfect r<iN( iiRp. This terra is 
•ometimea applied to the ordinary diatoaic 
fomrtkt fifth, and oeteM* bocauo theae 
intervals arc of su'-h a nature that they 
caooot be at all euidrged or diiniuishcd 
without ceaaiog to bo concordant and 
agreeable; that is to say, they are consid- 
ered perfect, as they are, and indeed so 
vory perfect that the alighteat alteration 
•poils them; while, on the contrary, the 
third and the sixth are so far from having 
Mch an exact internal perfection that they 
can be altered to the distance of a amall 
aecond, (semitone,) and yet remain conso- 
nant. 

*PKBrECT CoNaoNANCC See Pan- 
VBGT CoireoBD. 

•PcRrECT Period. (1.) A perfectly 
aatiafactory close, and thus the same as 
ftrftet eadtuet; (2.) a passage of moaic, 
so constructed as to terniinute in a man- 
ner perfectly satisfactory to the car — in a 
nanner that brings the ear to a state of 
fast and oonsiting of at least two distinct 
namban, as & g. 

(a.) (*.) 




The first member in this period is narked 
l>j the letter a, and the second by b. Each 
namber. it is perceived, comes to a aatis- 
fiMtory close in itself; though the close in 
this c.i'^e i.s not equally h:itisf intory with 
that of the full period. These members 
may be called ««f« or teetiont; the firat 
may be called thtprevious set, and the sec- 
ond the tubtequtnt »el ; or they may be 
termed the fore-iet and the after-set . 

The period however is very variously de- 
fined by ditVercnt persons, some givmi; it a 
wider range and othera a more limiteoone . 
Some dc5ne it to be any passage that 
comes to a definite satisfactory close, thus 
making a period iM|iiivaicnt to what we 
have above described as a at or uciion ; 
wMla etbert state it to be a series of inter- 
nally connected independent scls united to- 
gether into one large set,— or, more coo- 
cheljr, a set made np of several members. 

•Per fect Ti me. Thin term is derived 
from the ancient Latin phrase, /empus jier- 
fertum, which denoted a three-fold time in 
which the brevit (breve or two-fold note) 
had the value of three semibrevet (whole- 
noten.) The aign used to denote ii-wae a 
whole circle, sometimes having a perpen-i 
dicular stroke drawn through it, but with- 
out a point inside of it. — The temput imper- 
ysrfiim, on the contrary, was tlie even or |j 
tw»-foId time, ia which the krwfm had only ji 



its proper value of two $tmibrevet, and 
which wa.s marked by a half-circle with a 
perpendicular stroke drawn through it.— 
The term perfect Mate has aometimea been 
loosely used to signify anja|ieciea of three 
fold measure. 

'PsnioD. See Pbbfxct Pbbioi>. 

Pesante. An Italian adjective mean- 
ing heavy, weighty. It is employed in mu- 
sic to signify that the passages which are 
marked by it arc to be delivered in an em- 
phasised manner, — that the notes where it 
occurs are to receive a heavy stress of 
voice. — Petanle involves the idea of a alow, 
measured, grave movement. 

•Petit CiiozirR. A French expression 
applied to any sacred composition in three 
parts. * 

*Pktits Pieces, (French.) A general 
appellation for all abort, easy pieces of 
music. 

•Petits KiBira. Li^t, trifliDg ooop 

positions. 

*PBsai Bi Bbatuba; kramtra pMCtt. 

See Bravtra. 

P. F. or p. f. Abbreviations, at one 
time for pianoforte ; and, at another, for 
poco forte. Compare Piano Fortb. 

•Phonics. A Greek term sometimee 
used, instead of Acotatict, to deaignata thf 
sctencs or philo$ophy pf sound. 

'Probmtivz. a Greek name for an 
anrient stringed iaatnunant, of the Ijta 
species. 

*PMOTtirx. A very ancient flute-Iika 

wind instrument. 

*Phra8e. a phrase is any short pas- 
sage of music which does not come to a 
sati!>factory clo.'^e — to a point whexo the 
ear feels at rest ; aa e. g. • 











* ml 




•Phryoiaiv. The name applied to one 
of the Greek modea — a mode which was 
particularly vehement, bold, and atrikiuf 
in ita character. 

PlACBBB (A,) — aleo A FlACTMBirTO. 

Piacere and Pincimento are both Italian 
substantives, signifying urt7/, pUasurtt do- 
lightt Consequently, o piacere or « 
piacinipntn means at pleasure, an one pleat- 
ei. When either of these expressions 
stands by itself, t. e. unaccompanied by 
any other adjunct to affect ii« incanin^r, it 
usually relates to time, and dignities that 
the passage marked with it is to be deliv- 
ered without .strict regard to the reirular 
time and with an optional deviation from 
it. — The tana m jtioeore can, however, be 
used in eveiy otoer connection where i( 
may be wanted. Thoa «. f . ta coaoarto 
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|ii«eM, w« not nnfrequently 6nd ltrg« to 

called cadcnzes and other similar flourishes 
deaigoated with a piacere, in order to eig- 
nifijr that it is submitted to the player, ei- 
ther to perform the pri'-mbrc! nrnnitiont or 
to omit it; biucu thu whole can be lellout, 
without any material detriment to the 
piece. 

The following expressions, moreover, are 
•llied to a piacere, and very nearly synoo* 
ymoua with it, namely: a $uo arbitrio, ae- 
eording io kU pleasure, (t. e. the pleasure 
of the performer;) a svo comodo, at con- 
veniencti a eapricciOt according to one'i 
fancy. So alra piaetre and piacimtnlo 

supply the plare of tlie antir,uatecl cxpres- 
•iooa a iuo beaeplacimento or beneplacito. 
The Latm ad liHium, which itaelf not un- 
frequenlly occtjrs in miifir, is a literal 
translation of a piacere. Thu» e. g. the su- 
peraeription flauto ad libit am is sometimes 
placed over a part written for the flute, in 
cases where this part may, without mate- 
rial injtn^, be wholly omitted in perform- 
ing the piece. 

PlACKVOLC, PlACETOLlCKITTB. In a 

delicate, pIea.«ii)o, ntirceable manner. 

Piano. An Italian adverb, meaning 
softly, mildly, in a $oft, lov) tone of voice ; 
— f ii})L'rI;iti\ f pui n is^i mo, cilrtmtly toft. — 
Tiie abbreviation for pianiasimo is pp. 

*Pf AHOKTOLMCiTTa: oorroufuily, in a 
tad and plaintiff manner. 

*PiANiss. The abbreviation of pianis- 
timo. 

•Pianissimo. See Piano. 

*Pi ANo-FoRTE. (1.) Tiii!^ term IS used 
aa the name of a well hnown keyed inatru- 
meot;— eee Cembalo. (2.) It is fre- 
quently applied to a note as a mark of ex- 
pression, to show, namely, that the note 
ii to be commenced ooSi and then immedi- 
ately increased. The abbroTiation of pia- 
no-forte used in this case is p. f., which 
however sometimes stands also for poco- 
foHt, Compare the article P. F. 

PiATTi. *Piatti is an Italian substan- 
tive in the plural number, from piatto, 
meanlnf « dUh, and in the plural dUku. — 
Hence the word romes very natorally to 
aignify that particular musical iaatrument 
which it ia naod to deatgnate, namely rym- 

tal*. See CiNEM.EN. 

*PiB-CoRN. Another name for the 
Wolah wind inetmment called a Aern^pt. 
flee Horn-Pipe. 

PiccHiETTATO. See Staccato and 

MABTBttbATO. 

Piccolo, Piccolino. Italian adjec- 
tivM aignifying small or rery ma^i, as e.g. 
ttmmto piccolo, a small Jlute, i, «. the oc- 
tftTo flute. See Ottaviho. 

*Pisi«AM«irTE: fully, 

PiENo: full; u*. g, pinto orgmnOfWiih 
tktfuil organ. 

PiBToao; *p<Mt, dinmil; co«ip«tion«l«, 



merciful. This term denote* a eonnocHi^* 

very slow, and a very rarcfully act . nted 
mode of delivery. The word occurs moot 
frequently in church munc, aacred bobcBb 

&c. 

•PiKVERo. A fife or small dute. 

*Pi PK. A musical reed or tube, f o rw d 
of wood or of metal. 

•Piper. A player on a pipe. 

*PiPEs or Pan. A wind instrument 
formed of pipes, of varioua lengths and di- 
ameters, bound tofrether. In performance, 
it is held to the mouth. 

*PiTCH. Thi« term is applied to muai- 
cal Monda in the sense of Mgkt. 

*PiTC H-PiPE. An inatruMoat employ* 
ed in pitching tunes. 

PiTTonico,«>feminine Psttobica.— 
An Italian adjective meaniof pittormi OT 
figured. See Sinfokia. 

Piv. An Italian adverb aigaifyingmor*. 
It occurs in different connections; as e. g*. 
PiU presto, tfuick ; — pii fortt, more fort*^ 
louder ; — piu tosto, — seoToSTn. 

*Pi V Mosso. With more motion— /aster* 
•Pur Tosto. See Tosro. 
•PiVA. A hautboy or tornct. 
PisxiCANoo, PiasiCATo: pulling, 
pinching, ftc. Theife words are need ta 

designate the well known pratlice of OCGU*' 
sionally producing the tones on a atriagod 
instrumeat by pulling or anapping tha 
strings with the finpcr, instead of produe 
inj? them as usual, with the bow. The op 
po.oite of Pisxtca/o is CoU* ArtO, 

Pizzicato. Sec Pirzir a npo. 

Placioo, Pi.ACinAMENTE: pleasant, 
gentle, kind, ylfns.d; — Placido conaa 
ponds to the French paisille. The mean 
ing of the term, as a mark of musical ex 
prcssion, can easily be seen from its pri 
manr aigpatfieation* above given. 

•PiAOAt.. The word plagal was for- 
merly used, in contradistinction from the 
word authenticp to designate a certain class 
of the ancient Greek muaical modeeor 
keys. Those modes or keys, namely w hose 
tones — and, consequently, the melodies 
made out of these tones— extended frona 
the tonie to the fifth and octave above, 
were called authentic ; while another .tet 
of modea or kejrs, whose tones — and of 
course tlie melodies manufactured out of 
these tones — extended from the dominant 
or fifth upwards to the octave [i. e. the oc- 
tave of the tonic] and to the twelfth [t. t, 
the twelfth from the tonic,] were denomi- 
nated plagal. 

The respective scales of these modes or 
keys are as follows: 

Juthentic. Plagal. 
Ionic : C<letg8bc = Gabcdefg 

Doric : D e f g a I) c d A I) i- d e f i; a 

Phrygian ; Efgabcdc«=Hcdetgab 
Lytuaii : Fgabcdef = Cdefgabc 

ifyxo-Lrdian :Gabedefg«>Dergabcd 
Aeelie: AbedefgaMiErgabeda 
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•Plaik-Chaht. The French name of 
the cantut firmut, or plain, simple style of 
ncrad miuic which chancterised aome of 
the earliast |(eriod« of the Chmtian chweh. 
The same kind of miuio ia aometinioa eall- 
ed Plain $ong. 

*Pi.Atfr Bono. The aene aa Plain 
ekant, t. e. plain, aimple, alow, unfigured 
vocal music. 

•Plectrum. A aort of quill formerly 
used in playing the harp and otiier like in- 
struments. The Hngers are nuw usually 
employed inatead of it. 

•PLUKiTOifB, or Pi.uRi«oiTifD. A gen- 
eral name for any simultaneous combina- 
tion of musical soundii. 

*PirxvxATiCi (Greek.) Wind inslru* 
menta are aometimea called pneumttHi in- 
struments, — pnciimatic bein^' the Grt ek 
word corresponding to our English word 
windt ptrUdning to wind or air, fce. 

PooO. An Italian udjcciive <-orrospond- 
ing to the Latin Paucus, and to our £ng- 
liah worda tmallt little, fewt Ice. It ia 
often used adverbially, and occurs in many 
different connections; as e. g. Un poco piu 
frettot a little mon prntOi — a litth quitk' 
er.-^Porhis^imefV*rylitth. — Poco a poro 
crciceudo, incrtaring by little and littltt 
1. c. increasing grodnollif. Compare the 
article P. F. 

♦Poco Adagio: a little adagio. 

*Poco A?(iMATo: • liitt* Mlaiolo, 
wmevDhat animatedly, 

•Poco Viv: a little mora; aa e. g. Poeo 
piC piano, a little more piano. 

*Poco PiQ Mosso: a little more motto 
or moveit i. e. m little faater. 

Poco A Poco Piir LsiTTOt gradvmlly 
domer and tlower, 

Poi: tikCR, after, afterward, after this, 
&c.; as e. c;. Poi jf'^e'ie [or segutl H ^f^' 
do, then follows the Hondo. 

•Point. See Dot. 

•Point d' Oroite, (French.) A pause. 

•PoiWTB or Pointer, (French.) — 
Pointed or dotted. 

PoLAccA. •(!.) Po/^jrra is an Italian 
name for a Polish national dance. (^.) 
The word has also been transferred to the 
melody which if performed in connection 
with the dance. This melody ia onirersally 
admired, as a pecuiinrly asrcL-nblc and 
graceful one.^ — ^Aa a piece of dancing music, 
the polaeca ia alwaya a melody in ^ meas- 
ure, with two repeats con«iftinfi of fi, H, 
10, or more measures, and always cora- 
mencinf; with the down-beat. The ehai^. 
Bcter of the polacca involves a ^eriousncf? 
and tenderness, allied to that peculiar, 
piaintire feeling aometimcs existing in the 
case of sucressful love. Hence, its move- 
ment is slow, — slower than that of the 
minaet. Its time is usually a medium 
between Andante and Allegro, leaning 
rather to the aide of the femer.— At the 



present period, however, partieolarly in 
Germany and in Italy, so < ullod polite and 
brilliant polaccaa are found, which are not 
intended for the polacca dance, bat are 
employed as independent pieces of music 
or intermediate sots in sonatas, concertos, 
o|>eraa, and other larger pieces, and which 
do not, accorditiL'lN , .ullii re rigidly to the 
exact original form of the polacca. These 
are, properly, mere muatcal pieces of a gen- 

rral and indefinite chiiriictor, m rif ten in tlie 
5tyle or movement ot a polacca, and hence 
aaid to be written alia polacca, i. e. accord 
ins^ to the jmlarca — in the polacca manner. 
Tlius we have Rondos alia polucca, airs 
alia ftAaeca, &r. These imitative polao- 
ca pieces are distinguished from the'origi- 
nal chiefly by the fact that the former have 
a quicker movement than the latter. 

•PoLiPKAMtT. A Stringed instrament, 
of Queen Etirabctb's time, which that 
princess is said to havo vorymoch admired. 

*I'ni,vnii!A. A Crrrk name, (1.) for 
any simultaneous combination of tones;— 
(2.) for harmony or any polyphonio mnai* 
cnl composition. 

•PoLYODic. Consisting of several roel* 
odiee or parte in harmony. See Poltodi a. 

•PoLTPHo N I A . Thia Greek word means 
literally a plurality of voieea. It is used 
technically to designate a pieee of moaio 
in which several voices or inatnunonta per- 
form simultaneously. 

•PoLYPHOKic: of or in many voitee or 
ionex. This term is applied, in music, to a 
composition that consiata of several parts 
to be performed together. 

•PoLYPLXCTRuM. A Stringed instru- 
ment, resembling the spinet. 

*Po r. yth n ON (; I' M. An ancient musical 
instrument, called polythrongum on ac- 
coont of ita great nnrober of atringa. 

PoMPOso: pomjyouf, — pompously. 

P0NTICKI.I.0: a little bridge. The word 
is technically applied to the bridge of a 
strinpcd instrument. — Thiiy the phrase Snl 
ponticello — upon the bridge — denotes that 
the bow is to be carried quite close to the 
bridge in playing. Compare the articles 
Tastiera and Ordikario. — The word 
Cavalletto (French Chevalet,) meaning lit- 
erally a little kor»e, ia abo used as aynony- 
mona with poniieello ; ao also are eeognel^ 
hi, ^riinvelln, tcannetto, (more rarely SCOJ^ 
neilo,) each meaning literally a little bendi, 

*PoRTAMCiffTo. An Italian anbatan- 
tive, which means literallv a nirryintt, and 
which, in music, is used chiefly in connec- 
tion with the phraae di «ee«. See Pokta- 
MKNTO DI Voce. 

•Portamento di Voce, and some- 
times simply PoKTAIIBIVTO. This Italian 
phrase literally means a carrying of the 
voice. It ia technically employed to denote. 
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(1.) a holding and carrying of the voice 
gttMmlljr, in all possible diveraitiet of 
manner; but chiefly, ('-.) the carryinij of 
one tone to another in a close and coaiicc- 
tad manner*-— M to speak — the melting of 
one tone into another. This second spe- 
cies of portamento is peiformed in the best 
manner, when each tone, with a perfect 
equality of etrangth, fuloeas, and round- 
ness, as it were flows into the other and 
becomos imi(r il to i( by the xuoM nice and 
wact connection. The portaroenlu di voce 
ie a delicate and difficult ornament, which 
is seldom well performed. 

*P0BTAND0 LA VoCK. See POHTA- 
MSNTO 01 VoCK. 

*Po R T A R E LA Voce. See Postambh- 

To DI Voce. 

*PoRTEz LA Voix. Fk«nch for the 
Italian For tare la Voce. 

*PosiTir. A general name for a small 
or<^:iii witliout a pedal. There am aoveral 
species of the positif organ. 

*Po8iTio». This term is opplicd, in 

iniiHio. to the amngement or order of the 

se veral memben of a chord. One position 
is that in which the ioweat note ie the num- 
ber one or fiindrinH t)':>I note of the chord, 
while number three is the next above, num- 
ber Jive the next, and number eight the 
highest; tins is called //ip Jirst posilion; — 
another position in that in which the funda- 
mental note is, as before, the lowest, but 
the neit above it is the fifth ^ 4he next the 
eighth, and the highest /Atr</ this is 
called the second position; — another posi- 
tion is that in which* as before, the funda- 
mental note of the chord is the lowest, but 
the eighth is the next above, the third the 
next, and the J\fth the highest; this is call- 
ed like third poeition. Or, leaving out the 
base or fundamental note each time, the 
firtt position would be three, iive, eight; 
iketecond — five,ei^'ht. rhree; %nAth*Uiird 
^^ight, three, five. I iui8: 

lit position. 2d position. 3<1 ])osiiion. 



the ancients whose profession it was to 
sing dirges over the dead. 
*Prattico. Aa Italian tena for Aprae- 

tical mulician. 

*PRECE!fTon. A Latin nam* for tlw 

leader of a choir. 

•Preckttore Mubico: a music teach- 
er. 

Prkcisiov* (Con.) With precixion, 
viith txac1n«9$. Composers firequcntly af- 
fix this term to parlicular portions of tbeir 
compositions, lor the purpose of recom- 
mending to the performer apodal cuo and 
exactness in ezecoting the passages tboa 

marked. 

Preghisba; prayer. 

•Prelude. A short introductory in- 
strumental performance, prefatory or pre- 
paratory to aome larger performance. 

Prblvdio. The Italian for prelude. — 
Preludiare, to prelude, to perform a short 
instrumental piece previously to something. 

*PRKPAnATioir. This word is applied 
in music to a certain arrangement of nofea 
and chords in harmony whereby one is said 
to prepare the way for another. This ar- 
rangement or preparation consists intbo 
fact that a note which in to be heard ir; a 
dissonant chord and which is indeed the 
very note that is to be the discordant one 
in the coining chord, ia previously hoard IB 

a concord ; thus : 



□a: 



1 



Or thus: 
lai 



I 



Id pOHtW Or 

s 



9d pesitMM« 



m 




♦Possibile: possible; as e. forfi'yii- 
tno quanta po$$ibilet *• «• as strong or loud 
at ponWt, Many briefly write, instead of 
this, ff. possibile ; or merely possibile. 

Pot Pourri. See Pasticcio. 

PP. rr. or vvf. Abbrovlatimia for Pt- 
anissimo. 

*Praesciae. Certam females among 



The note of preparation or the pvaparod 

note here is g. 

*Preparazione. Italian for />repara- 

tion. 

*Prbparkd. See Prbparation. 
*Pbkvabkd Discoxd. A discord wbooe 

discordant note or notes have been pre\i- 
ously heard in a concord. See PaxpA- 
RATtoir. 

•Prepared Shake. A shake that is 
preceded by two or more ornamental 
n<^es, tbna: 

•Prestissimo. See Presto. 

Presto. An Italian adjective and ad- 
verb, signifying qviekt nimht9, lively ^ ftc 
It is used in unisic as a designation of 
quick time. The highest degree of quick- 
ness is denoted by PreiiUsimio. The same 
thing is denoted also by Presto quanta pot- 
sibile, i. e. as quick as possible. Compare 
Possibile. 

•Prima Buffa. The principal femalo 
performer in an Italian comic opera. 

•Prima Donna. The singer who per- 
forms the first femalo porta in tha ItaJiaa 
serious opera. 
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*Prima Volta: the first turn or the 
flrat h'mt. Thia ezpraimoii is used in a 

case of repeat, to denote that the inwasurc 
over which it ia placed is to be lukea the 
first time in performiiilf the pMMge, while 
that, marlied vulta mcimm, m to be 
performed the second time ^oinf through. 

Phimo, feminine Prima: tlte fir^l; as 
e. g. Violino primo^ the firtt violin ; — fri- 
flia voitat the JirU Hntt be.— >Tlw word 
prima, moreover, is sometimes mad in the 
seuse of abovft preceding , be/or* ; m»t, g. 
tempo di frimat «*• «. fk* $am* Hm$ at ^ 
/or«, in the tame movemtnt M ol fint;— 
Come prima^ a* before. 

*Primo Borro. Tha first man in the 
Italian comic opera. 

*Frimo Cantantk. The first male 
ainger in the opera. 

*Pajmo TxMro: in Uu firtt time, — 
namely, whan the time of a piece ofmiuic 

has lieeii either accolcratcd or rvtardod, 
the expression tempo primo is fret^uentl^ 
nsed, to lignifjr that at the pomt where tt 
is plac ed the first or origimu time of the 
piece i.s to be renewed. 

*Prim. Tkmv. Abbreviation for Pr<- 
MO Tempo. 

'PaiffciPAL,. The name of a certiiin 
atop hi an organ. 

Principale. An Italian adjective sig- 
nifying principal, chief; as e. g. Parte 
principale, the principal part or voice [in 
tlie score.] — This term is most appropriate- 
ly used, however, only in relation to the 
proper concerto p iri, and hence, in a flute 
concerto, e. g. the part of the concerto 
player ia marked **Fta»io principaJ^t** in 
ronfradislinction frotn all the other parts, 
whicii are either a mere accompaniment, 
{d^ accompagnarneiito,) or at most are sub- 
ordinately associated with the principale 
as obligate or concerting parts (obbligati, 
concertanti.) 

*Prihcipiamtm. An Italian name for 
a beginner, a novieiaU. 

PRorr.i.i.A. See Tkmpesta. 

*PaoDUCENTB. A name given by the 
Italians to the fifth tone of the seals. 

Professore di Mu«iicA: aprofessorof 
mutic ; a musician ex PHorEsiio; a mu- 
tieian bif trade or profettion ; one who at- 
tends to music as the business of hi? life. 
Compare the article Virtu, Virtuoso. 

PaoonAMMA. See SiKroNiA. 

'Prolonged Skakk. This name is 
applied to a shake which has no specific 
character; it may be open or close at 

{leasure. Its proper places are— upon 
oldlng notes, at the termination of peases 
or holds, and at the close of atnitt* and 
final cadences of melodies: 
Ex. 



*Proscorda. An ancient Grcea name 
for a hiumonic aceompaniment to vocal 

niiiiic. 

*Pkuslamdanomeno8. The name of 
the lowest tone in the ancient Greek sys- 
tem. Thia tone ia the one deaigiDAted by 
our large letter «C. 

*P H n s o D I A^ In ancient mnsict a hymn 
or sacred ode. 

*PnoTnACTKsMosiri.ATioir. A mod- 
ulation which, instead of passing directly 
to the harmony to which it would natural* 
ly lead, moves first to some intermediate 
harmony, and by this means procrastinates 
or defers the natural and appropriate har- 
mony; thua: 




The harmony which, in this example,WOald 
naturally follow the first chord, is post- 
poned till the third. 

•Psai.m. a sacred pon^, — particularly 
those which are contained in the sacred 
scriptures or eve taken direetly from them. 

*Psai.tery. a ten-stringed instnanent 

of the ancient Hebrews. 

•PsALTHijE. Female singers whom the 
ancients employed to enliven their publie 
festivities. 

*PoLBATii.E. This adjective is applied 
to instruments which are played by being 
struck. 

Pu?fTA. Italian for the point or extrem- 
ity of any thing; as e. g. Punta deW arco, 
the point of the how. 

Pun TO. The Italian for our word dot, 
or point in the sense of dot, &,c.; as e. g. 
Punto e* ergttnOt an organ point. See 
Pedale. 

•Punto PER PuNTO. An Italian phrase 
meaning literally point for point, or note 
for note, and employed in music to denote 
that the several parts of the score, in cases 
where it is used, consist of an equal num- 
ber of notes and that opposite to every in- 
dividual note in one part, there stands a 
note in each of the otlior parts. 

Pyrrhic. A musical foot, consisting 
of a succession of two short notes; as «. g. 




The pyrrhic may, accordingly, occur as 
well in uneven as in even measure. Its 
place in the measure, however, u more 

commonly the up-beat part; and, in VOCal 
music, two short syllables fall to it. 

a 

♦Quadripartite. An appellation ap- 
plied to a musical composition in four parts. 
*Qi7ADnvrx>0: quadruple, four-f old. 
'QuARTBT, ) A musical composition 
QvARTSTTO. 5 in Tour parts, especially 
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for four vocal parts; — inttrumental quar- 
tets are ftequcntly deaignmtad by tlw word 
Qdattko, which see. 

QuAKTo: the fourth; as e. g. Coma 
quarto, the fourth horn. — The word quarto 
it also used as the name of what we call a 
guarter'note. See General Music Teacher, 
§ XLVIII. , 

Quasi: a»ift<u it tcere, nearly, in a 
manner, likty in tome metuun. This word 
occurs in different cunnectione; W C g". .^n- 
dante (juast allegrtttot i. e. AndanU nearly 
as quick as allegretto ; — Adagio fuan una 
fantati't. i. e. An adagio tomttdtat lik* a 
fhantasy. 

*QuAsi Aii]»AHTB. Somewhat IB the 
endante manner. 
*QuAsi Pabsto. Somewhat quick. 
*QrAnT Dx SotrriB. French for «ix> 

teenth rest. 

QPATTRO: /otir ; Me.g. .1 c,uattro,for 
four voictb ; — A qnattrn muni, for four 
hands. — The word quatiro is oficn used as 
a substantive in the eenee of qaarUtt, par- 
ticularly for instrumental quartctts. Com> 
pare Quatuuh and Quartetto. 

Qujt.TuoR. This Latin numeral, mean- 
ing /our, is often used as synonymous with 
quartett. Compare Quartetto and 

QUATTRO. 

*QVATB«. An tighth-note. 

*QvAVKK Kbst. Ad eighth rest C). 

*Qt-ERiMoiviA» (Latin.) A epiritual 
lamentation. 

*QvtcK-4TBP. A lively mar^, oraal- 
ly in J measure. 

Quinque: five. This Latm numeral 
ia sometimes used substantively as synony- 
inoiis with quinitU Of fiUnUtto. Compare 
Cinque. 

*Qu 1 rrTASXCiM A. Italian for fifteenth. 
*QuiNTXTT, ) A piece of music for 
QoiNTKTTO. 5 five voices, or in five 

parts. Compare QuiNquc. 

QuiifTo: the fiflKi as e. g. Corno guin- 

to, the fifth horn. 

Qi iNTui.A, ) See General Musin 
*QuinToi.E. S Teacher, §§ XLIX and 

LXXXVI. 

QuiNTVOB. The same as r/uinfstto* 
Qi70Di<lBBT. See Paaticcio. 

R 

R. Thia letter ia aometimeB used as an 

abridpincnt of right or ri^ht hanri. 

Raooolcemdo. Id a soft, sweet man- 
ner. 

Rallewtando, Ai.i-rvTANDO, Len- 
TANDO, or Slentando: slackening, abat- 
ing, retarding, growing slower and slower. 
This word is synonymoua with RUardando, 
Eitenuto, Stentando, Straoeitando or f^a- 
scinando, Tardaudo, Tratcinando ; — the 
opposite oi Accelerando. Compare Man- 
CAirno. * 



*Rans Des Vacues. a celebrated 
Swiss air. 

RapIPO, RArXBAMBBTB: TOfidt 

idly. 

•Rappel, (French.) See Reclamkb. 
*Re. The syllable applied to the second 
tone of any diatonic icale. 
*Rbbbc. a llooriah BHitieal inatnH> 

ment. 

*Recrbat. a lefieB of notes with 
which huntsmen lecall .tho hounde from a 

faii>e scent. 

*Recitando, Rxcitaittb. A WOfd 
employed to denote a speaking mannnr of 
performing vocal music. 

Recitare. See Recitativo. 

*Rxcitativb, } A spedea of vocal 

RcctTATivo. ) music which devietee 
very considerably, both in rhythm and mel- 
ody, from the strict ainging style ; and very 
nearly approaches the speaking manner 
(See General Music Teacher, § C.) — A re- 
citative which IS merely accompanied by a 
figured base or with mere chords ehif ly 
struck, is called recitativo semplice or sec- 
co, i. e. simple, dry recitative; and io con- 
tradistinction from this, the recitative 
which is more fully furnished with an in- 
strumental accompaniment, and in which 
intermediate, rhythmico-melodic passages 
occasionally occur, ie called recitative stro> 
I mentato, cogli gtromtnH, or obbligato, (t. c. 
in rases where the vocal part is accompa- 
[sied with obligate instrumental passages,) 
(—or rect'loHeo aeeompagnato, i. c. a leei' 
tative with an accompaniment. 

Recitativo PAaj.AjfTE. See Pab- 

LARTB. 

'Rbcitativo Sbcco. See Rbgitati- 

vo. 

'Reclame, (French.) A bird** aong, 
a song like that of a bird. 

'Reclaxek, (French.) To sing in im- 
itation of a bird. 

'Rkcokdbb. An mstrument similar to 
the flageolet. 

*R t: c TOB Crobi. Latin for tho leader 
of a choir. 

*RxBD. The little vibrating piece of 
wood or metal emplnyed on the mouth 
piece of a clarinet, bassoon, &c., for the 
production of sound. 

•Reel. A sprightly Scotch dance. 

•Register. (1.) A set of pipes in an 
Ofj^an; (2.) a department of the human 
voice, as e. g. the low register, the middle 
register, &c. 

•Relative, or Related. Tones, 
keys, scales, chords, &c. which have a 
spedal affinity or natural relatioBriiip to 
each other, are ealled relatioe or related. 

Religioso; r^igiovs, religiously, with 
tho expression of religious feeling. 

'Repeat. (1.) The repeating or per- 
formiog of a portion of a piece of music a 
time; (2.) the portiOB of bmmo 
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Hbm wpMttod. Tbt aiga for tliii ii t8: 

or : 

RxpxTtsiOMB or RipxTisioicx. Se« 

RCPI.ICA, RePETIZIONK, RlPETIZ- 

I0KB» RipassA: repttitioni — Stma rep- 
llea, without r$peHUon. 

•Replicato: repeated. 

*Re«uiem. a dirge or funeral service. 

*RBaoi.VTioir. The paeung of a dis- 
cordnnt note or notes from a dissonant 
chord luto a concordant relation in a fol- 
lowing concord, thus: 




Hon c, the diecordant note in the second 

chord' — a dissonant chord — passes into 1), 
which forma the consonant interval of a 
third in tlie following concord. 

*RE!<ioLU7.rn7rc. Italian for retoluiion. 

*Rksoi.v£u. See Resolution. 

*RseoirAHCB: • re-toundingt an teho. 

*RBtTe. Chancters uaed in moiio to 
denote a cessation of tonnd. Thejr ate 
•ometimes, cftpecially by foreigners, called 
jMKMi. See General Mueic Teacher* § L. 

*RBTABOATioir. JlcterdMim ia, aa it 
were, a keeping back of an approaching 
coneonant chord bv eo prolonging eome 
note of n pranona caord aa to carry it into 
tho foUowtng one ; thoa: 



Here the note / in the nocond chord is car- 
ried by means of retardation into the fol- 
lowing chord, and renders the latter dis- 
cordant, and thus the concordance of the 

third chord, which is properly c, g, c, e, is 
delayed or kept bark lo tlie extent of a 
quarter-note or during the time of the laat 

lialf of the note /. 
•RxTBo. Latin, te«lc, kmtkward, 

R. F. or R. r. z. Abbreviationaof JUb- 
JoTxandOt or Rinforzato. 

*RRAVeODIBTs. AnoL-iU if inerant bards. 

Rhythm, and } See (ionoral Mu^ic 

Rhtthmics. ) Teacher, §§ XLVII — 
C;— higher rhythms, §§ LXVIII— LXX;— 
rhythmical delineationa and fornu, $§ 
LXXXIX— XCIII. 

The word rhythm is omploycd in two 
aenses; (I.) to denote a particular sym- 
metrieal, moasared, eqtialiced morenwnt 
or succession of tones; (2.) to denote a 
particular form or combination of notes, 
n certain portion of a piece of music ; in 
tho lint aigBi6cation of tho word, it 
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nates a certain species of movement ; in the 
aecond, it doaignatea that coM^ination <^ 
nelet in whidi thia moTenMBt eziata. 

Jihythmiet is a term used to denote 
the doctrine or instruction which pertains 
to rhythm, i. e. all those matters aud 
things which pertain to the anbjoet of timo 
in mnaie. 

*Rhttrvicalt ptrtatning to rhythm; 

conformable to rJiythm. Si'o Rhythm. 

RiDOTTo, (from Ridurrtt to reduce, to 
eubdutt he. and hence literally meaning 
reihire.f, Kuh'hifi, &c.) This term is em- 
ployed in music m the sense of adjutted, 
arranged, adapted, gtc— JUtfnalMc, re- 
ductioii, adaptation, arrangement. — Rt- 
durre, Ridotto, Reduzione are used in mu- 
sic as synonymous with Aggiuttare, Aggi^ 
uetato, Aggiuttamento, — also Adattare, 
Aceomodare, and the like. Compare Pab- 

I *•«■•«"•• 

•RirioRiMENTi. ."Spontaneous embel- 
lishments introduced by a vocal or inatru- 
mental performer. 

•RiruETTAWDO. A scenic expression, 
implying that the character is to accom- 
pany his singing with an air of rolection 
and meditation. 

*RiuADOOi«. An animated Provencal 
dance whoaa ■mvaoMBt nquiraa a melody 
in triple measure. 

Rigors: rigor, $trietnen ; as e. g. A 
rigore or Al rigore dtl tempo, in the strict- 
ness of tho meaaure — in exact timo— o 
tempo. The oppoatte ezpreaaion ia Stnxa 
rigore del tempo, without strict timo«— or 
simply Sema tempo, without timo. 

RiirroBSAiVDo. See Fobbawdo. 

RlwroRzo: a strengthening, &c.; M 
e. g. Stromerili di or da tin/or zo, strengths 
ening iuMtrumentt, t. e. iBatrumenta uaed 
for strengthening or aupporting the per- 
formance. 

RiPETizioNE. See Replica. 

RiPiBHo. from PUnOtfuU, Mitmpir*^ 
to fill. — ^The expreaaion Parti Hot da rip- 

ieiio, jtlnuiry, or f;i jijdf mc niary parts, 
means any part in a piece of music which 
ia not an obligate one,— at one time in a 
wider sense of tlie word, and at another in 
a more restricted sense. Compare Con- 
certawtb, Obrlioato, PBiirciPAi.]^. 

RiPRKMA. Sec Repmca. 

RiaoLUTo: re$uluie, determined, &c. — 
Technically emph^od, it Bwana wiA an ex- 
prettion cf firmnue and rcso/«ftoit— 
iting a bold and decided appearance. 

Risvkoliato: awake; wakefully, &c. 

RiTABDAifoo. Moving alower and 
alower. See RAt.T.vi«TAirDO. 

RiTEIfUTO. Si 0 R M.I. r NT A N DO. 

*RiTOBirBi.i.o. A short prefatory or 
tntennodlato aympbony* 
RiTsmaA. Soo RoTsacio. 
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Rivciexo. SeeBoTSBCfo. 

♦RivoGM AMENTO. A trawfcrring of 
the treble notea to the base, and vice ver- 
tt, ftt is MiMtiiiiu dose in double coiiiiter« 
peint. 

*RiTOLTO. Italian for iNTxntioir, 

inliirh see. 

KoLLo. A roll, a rolling, a rolling man- 
ner of atrikmf the dram. — Rollando, roli- 

tVjfT. — Soiiiotiincs the place of Rnllo is sup- 
pijed by Tiemulo, Trillo, or Vibrato. 

•Romance,^ *A amaU song-likc piece 

RoMA.N/.A, ofvociil mueic, very much 

RoMAMzo. ^ in the character of a 60/- 
tad. Like the latter, the romanoe b a lyr- 
if narration of some advt-iiturp, but is, at 
the same time, purely romantic both in 
form and matter.— The term ii often ap- 
plied, moreover, to a piere of instrutuntal 
music, having a similar character. 

*RoNnK. French for u-kote noit, 

•RoNDEAtr,) A Hondo, a well 

Rondo. ) known species of music. 
Rotidino, RondoUtto, — a smM ronde. 

Roirsoi.xTTo. See Roitno. 

*RooT. The fundamental note or nom- 
ber one of any chord. 

*RosALiA. ji Rotalia is the re-itera- 
tion of a passage one note higher in the 
scale, than as previously given. 

*Roci.ADE, (French.) A rapid flight 
of decorative notes. See TobATA. 

*RouLEBf AN. See Rottlade. 

*RoT7if D. A species of Fugue or Catch, 
whose parte follow each other and yet at 
the aame time are performed together; it 
is called a round, from the revolving man- 
ner of its performance. 

*Rou]f nxi.AT. A small, lively, simple, 
rmral piece of mnsie, first knovm nnder the 
name rou tulelft , utid .subsequent! v rnndel. 
It returus into itself somewhat in the man- 
ner of a rondo. 

RovKMCio, A rorescio, Al rovtseio, ro- 
vetcioMf Alia riversot Al rivertOf &c.— 
All these Italian expressions mean snbstnn- 
tially, reversed, reremedly, in the reversed 
order, vice verm, on the other side, m the 
^fpontt direction, &c. Another Italian 
word of like significntipn is Cancrtsante, 
going backwards. 

Composers sometimes construct a piece 
of music in such a manner, that either the 
whole or at least a very considerable part 
of it can be played or siin^, not only from 
beginning to end, but also in the reversed 
order — from end to beginning, or even from 
the loaf when turned end for end. Such a 
piece of music is marked by the foregoing 
expreasioDS. Sometimes, moreover, the 
terms vn Roveseio, un Rovetciata are sub- 
stantively applied to a piece of music of 
this description. 

RusATo: robbed. This word, as S tech- 
nical lenn, is chiefly employed in the figu- 
rative eenst.of "roUtd timi^*-^* Umyo 



rubaio." It is need to designate an arbi- 
trary, though usually a very transient dis- 
regard of the regular time, — a liberty 
which perhaps a single voiee indulges itself 
in, in order to return again immediately 
afterwards into the regular movement, and, 
it may be, to overtake in a dexterous and 
skillful manner, the other voices, which 
had meanwhile proceeded forward in regv- 
Inr and unhroken time, — and thus to re- 
I store in a following part of the measure, 
I that which had been taken from a preced- 
I ing part of the measure, or that of which 
a preceding part of the measiue had been 
robbtd (mSoto.) 

s 

S. Sometimes used as sn abbrevtatioa 

of tolo.—T. S. tatto solo. 

S — . The letter S, attached to the first 
part of Italian words, sometimes rorres« 
ponds to our English particle di or dit, the 
Latin t/u, and the French — Sometimes 
it directly reverses the signification of 
words; as e. g. Slegaio (French dilii) non 
legato, not legato, i. e. not in a connected 
and gliding manner, but rather staccato;— 
Scordato, the opposite of aeeordato, i, e. 
diaeordani; — Smaniemndo (French diman- 
cher) lettim: co the handle (of the violin, 
8-)i — Sforzaret SforzatOt to u/eaken, 
leeakenodt bwomo weaker t enervated; — 
while Forznre, Forzato, on the contrary, 
mean to strengthen, strengthened ; — see the 
article SronsAirso. 

'SArBUT. An ancient wind instmiaeftt* 

SA1.M0: Italian for />sa/in. 

Salmobia: Italian for ;»sa/s»ody* 

SAXASAirDA, also ZAnAaA*9A. Aa 
obsolete piece of dance music. 

Sc A (i N F.I.I.O, ScANNFI.T.n, ScAJfNET- 

TO. These Italian words mean literally a 
little hankt but ere technically employed 
to designate the bridge of a st ringed instm* 
ment. Compare PoirTicxLLO. 

Sc A L A , ) See General If naic Tenehor, 

Scale, i § CVIII. 

*ScALA CaoMATiCA : the so called 
chromatie scale, or eesJe of eemitoBes, 

thus: 




Sec SCAGNELI^O. 



*ScALT)s. A name n^Uod to thoftB- 

cient northern bards. 
ScAirMrxi.iiO. ) 

Sc AN NETTO. y 

Sc EM AN 00. JJimiaishingt decreasing, 
nearly efaoaymous with Mamcahdo. 

•ScENA. A scene ; — a portion of an 
opera or of any other dramatic perform- 
ance. 

*ScsirA DA Camkba. a piece of mnsie 
for the chnadMr. 
SoBBSSAirso: jetli»g$ JMngp Iccji^ 
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Behtrgoto, plai/fult joeo$e, frolienm: — 

These Italian words, techuicully employed, 
•ignify that the paMages marked with them 
are to be d«Uv«rad in a JttUng, j^ffut^ 

rallying manner. — Srherzo, a fUtf^ 
$port. Compare M i n l k r r o . 

SCHKXIATO. Sec Sl HKUZA NDO. 

8CIA1.0M0, — French Chalumtau. It is 
usual to designate with this name the low- 
est region of the tones of the clarinet, (a 
twage which perhaps arise* from the cir^ 
emnatance that these low tones are some- 
times of a kind of rattling i liarai icr, -niiic- 
what like the tooes of the shaUn.) At the 
proMOt period, whenoTor the word eluilw 
mean, or chal. is attached to a cliiritiet part 
in a piece of niu!>ic, it denotes that the 
notoe thu0 marked are to be played an oc- 
tave lower than they are written, in the 
Jovvur octave, lu the compass of the so 
called chalumeau. 

In order to show subaequently, that the 
notes are to be played again as they are 
written, it is usual to employ the term 
**SolitOt" (t. e. " as usual,") or the term 
Loeo or Ltto^o, (i. «. **in the place where 
the notes stand,") or even " c/arineWo." 
instead of using the word chalumtau in such 
cases, it would be well simply and uniform^ 
ly to employ, both for the clarinet and for 
Other instruments, the designation AW ot- 
temt ioMa, or 8ra bassa, or write rnider the 

note-lines [staff] the si^n 8 ; and 

indeed this is sometimes dune; still, how- 
ever, the other term for the moot part 
maintains its right of poss'easion. 

SCIOLTO, SCIOLTAMENTE : loOSerl, 

loottf (frequently fif, unbound, corres- 
ponding to the French digagif denoui, al- 
ao agihmentt adro(t«m«ntt Hbrement.) Thii 
word is sometimes technically used as sy- 
nonymous with Staccato or SlegatOf i. e. 
dUfoined, $eparaMt independentf taeh by 
itself. (See Staccato and Slegato.) 
Con scioltezza, with/reedom, independeal- 
ly, ditconneeUdlji^r—JVbU teiolU^ tSaeeaio 
notes. Compan 8i.BaATO and Spiaita- 

TO. 

*Scoi.iA, (Latin and Oroek plural.) — 

Originally paeans, hymns or other sacred 
songs sung by the ancients in honor of the 
•everal divinities; afterwards, festive songs 
with which they cheered their banqueta,--in 
which latter case the soolia wntn necompa- 
nied with the lyre, and the rabjectt were 
those of love and wine. 

ScoHDATO. The opposite of Jleeorda- 
to, i. e. untuned, out of lane, disronlant ; 
as e. g. Timpani tcordati, kettle drums out 

f «R«. Compara the article 8 — . 

*ScoRE. The collective, combined mass 
of the staves containing all the parts or 
voieee of any polyphonic mnarcal eompoit- 
tion. These staves are usually connected 
together by means of a brace or acco- 
lade. 
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that is to say, the fourth and TFirn/ft de- 
grees of our usual diatonic scale are omit- 
ted. The peculiar character of the Scotdt 
music is due very much to this feature of 
their scale. 

*ScosaBaB: Scottish, in Scotch style. 

SnEONoso, Con Sdeono, Con Isdeo- 
No: with indignation, angrily, wrathfully, 
wHll the expression of anger and indigna- 
tion ; — nearly the same as Irato. 

Sbcco: dry. See Rkcitativk. 

Secondo, feminine Sr.coxnA. Italian 
for second ; as e. g. Clarinetto secondo, the 
second etarintt ; — Tromba teconda, the see- 
on J trumpft. 

Sedecimo. See General Music Teach- 
er, § XLVin. 

Secno: siqn ; aa e. g. Jhl $»gn0tjln ul 
segnotfrom sign to sign. 

Sbgvb. See Siegue. 

Seouidit-i-a. a Spanish national 
dance, with a lively melody in ^ measure. 

Sei: six ; — a sei^for six. 

ScMi: half; as e. g. Opera temi-eeriu, 
a half-serious opera ; — Semi-hiMeronu, 
Semi'^revis, Semi-croma, Semi-fusa, Semi 
minima, Sub-temifuta. See General Musio 
Teacher, § XLYIII. 8emi49n*$, — Seo 
General Music Teacher, § XXXYI. (Com- 
pare Mezzo.) 

*Sbxibrbvb. a whole-note. SeoOea- 
eral Music Teacher, § XLVIII. 



*8bmibiibvb Rbit. 



Soo 



General Music Teacher, § L. 

•Semi-Chorus. (1.) A short, tight 
chorus; (2.) half, or any minor part of a 

choir. 

*Semi-Croma. See General Muaio 
Teacher, § XLVIII. 
*SKKf-1>tAVBKTB. Greek for <«iper- 

fert ftf!h or itmall fifth. 

*Semi-Ditomb. a small third. 
*8«Mi-MiiriM. A quarter-note. 

•Skmi-Qua V KR. An eijjhth-note. 
♦Semi-Qua v i:r Rkst. Thus: 2 

•Semi-Tone. a so rilled lialf-toue, 
or, better, a small second. 

Semplxce: simple t simply. This word, 
written over a passage of music, denotes 
that such passage is to be delivered in a 
perfectly simple atyle, without any orna- 
ments or so called graces, and the like, — 
and that the notes are merely to be per- 
formed just as they are written. — Sempli' 
cietimo^ wiU Ilk* kigheel degree efeimpSiH' 
ty, as simplf eupoeeiUe, Compare Rbci- 

TATIVO. 

SBKvna. Italian for nlisoys, ever; m 
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«. g. 8mper ftmni$${m0, almyt very aoft, 

i. f. rontiniip to perform veiysofUj; — Stm- 
pre fJiit pretto, continually quicker, &c. 

*Sempre Con FoBZA. This eipreMion 
denote* that the muaic to which it ia •fixed 
ia to be performed IoimI tbrougboot, 

•Semprb PsAiro. jflwsft Mfl» tqfl 
throughout. 

*8BiraiBi.K. Thia appellation it Mioe- 
tirncs [jiven to the seventh tone of a scale 
or key, because it tends to make one sen- 
sible of the next tone abore — tlie funda- 
mental tone of the scnlc or key. 

Sentimejvto (Con.) With feeling, 
with the cxpredsion of sentiment. This 
term baa about the tame meaning •• Jifftt- 
fnoao or Con Jlfetto the latter, however, 
naj perhi]i- r« ri r im<rc to strong and pa- 
thetic emotion, and the former more to 
ftelinf and sentiment in general. 

Se>"7.a: wi'lhout ; a? c. ^. Srnzu tordini, 
Wthout the dampers ; — Sema replica, unth- 
««< r«p«fif*0«,- — Senza or/^ano, trithiwt the 
orean. Compare the article S. 0. 

•Septenahv. An old name given to 
the scale without its last or eighth tone. 

'Sb^ukvce. Any series or succession 
of Iflco chords, rising or falling by the reg- 
ular diatonic degrees in OM and tho 



scale 



Skrenaof.. Sro Srnr.jj ATA. 

Serenata: *Serenade, a notturno. — 
This term is u.sed to designate, (I.) any 
piece of music that is composed with the 
express design of being performed in the 
night; and (2.) the performance of such 
nasic in the night, or of any other mosic 
tised in its place and for like purposes. 

Serio, BXKIOSO: teriout, grare ; as e.g. 
Optra uria, aeriout opera,— See OpxaA} 
Jhutto Btrio, a ssriom or gravo dutt ; he. 

•Serpent, } A wind instrument, de- 

Serpente. riving its name from its 
peculiar shape. — Serpentone, a gT$tA ser* 
fttit. — An improved species of the serpent 
is called a base-horn, corno'bauo ; — the 
same instrument improved by the addition 
of several keys is called by the French an 
OpMeltiit, Italian QfieMia, 

Semtftto. a Mxtett; a piece of mu- 
sic for MIX voices. 

Sestiiva, rarely Sbstola. A sextole. 
Sen C( Mifral Mucic Toachar, $f XLIX, 
LXI. LXIIi. 

Sesto, feminine Sbsta. Italian for 
s<xf*. 

Sbstola. See SBariiVA. 

SE'^rroK. The same as Sestet lo. 

Sstte: teven.StttimCf feminine StUi' 
ma. He tevtnih. 

Scttimola. a scptimole. See 
ral Mnsic Teacher, § LXXXVI. 




(1.) Am iBiOTVil 
inir ceven degvMs; (S.) Ihn aevwitli 
of any scale. 

Sextetto, Sextvob. I n eo w e ot fot— 
for atatttto and SMmr, 
Sextoioi. See SBaTinA. 
S. P.. S. F. Z. AbbramtioM for ^or- 
zando. 

SrooATO. See SovmAiro. 

SroR zando: growing tctaker, losing 
ttrtngtk, tojler and $o/t*r; the opposite of 
Rinforzando. — The word tfamwrt, how« v 

er, is sometimes used as synonymous with 
forzare, (French forcer, efforcer, to force, 
to constrain,) and hence the designation 
Sforzato ia always equivocal; it is b«ttOf» 
therefore, to supply its place eitb«r 
»onie otiicr ti e hnu .il term or by an unO'- 
quivocai sign, namely by creteeudo or ds- 
creicendo, or by > or <. Compare the ar- 
ticle S— . 

'Shake. A musical ornament produced 
by the rapid alternation of two notea,^— > 
namely a principal note and the note above. 

Sharp. See General Music Teacher, 

§ XX. 

*SuARp Sixth. A large sixth. 

*Sr A wM . A wind instrament of the bb* 

cicnt Hebrews. 

'Shu t. A change of the positi<m of 
the band on tiie nock of a violin orvieloa- 

cello. 

'Short Octaves. A term sometimes 
applied to certain sets of Olgas pip ai . 

*Si. The syllabic name of the aeTonth 
tone of any major diatonic scale. 

Siciliano. *A piece of music of a rv 
rally simple, but yet of a chaste and deli- 
cate character, which contains an iasita- 
tion of those melodies after which tb^ 
country people in Sicily were accustomed 
to dance. It is written in | measure— of a 
slow movement. It diiJtingni.ahes itself, in 
general, from the Pastorale, by a slower 
grade of time; but, in particular, by the 
fact, that, of the three first eighth-notes, 
embraced by the first half of the measore, 
the first one has a point after it and the fol- 
lowing one is corrcspondently shortened, 
while in the second half of the measnre an 

eiglitli-nnte Init rarolv occurp, a quarter- 
note usually occupying the tirst two-thirds 
of the last half-measure and two-oxtaaotha 
the lemaining third, thus: 

rn J n 

This rhythmical form is ordinarily a dis- 
tinguishing property of the Sicilian danca 
as well as of those musical pieces or paa> 
sages which are eonstmeted after the mod- 

el of this d;un <_' iitnl are kiio\> ii under tlie 
name Sciciliano. — Alia Sciciliano, in the 
form of a Seieiliano, in the stylo or wmi^ 
ner of a Sciciliano, in Scicilian style. 
SixcuE, or SsovK. This is the third 
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penon singular of the Italian verb Seguire, 
to follow; and hence il means — "it fol- 
lom§ a* «. g. Sitgn* tiMto i* tUltgrOt i.e. 
the allegro quiclxly follows. — Siegue is 
aometimes used, however, as synonymous 
with aimiU. 

•SlOUES DES SiLEXCES, (FfBlldl.) 

Signs of silence, i. e. rests. 

'Similar Motion. When any two or 
more parts in harmony proceed either both 
upwftrd or both downward, their motion is 
nid to b« limilmr. 

SiMii»x, S1M11.1: dfRtlar, oWui %*\ 

like manner, in the same way. When one 
and the same form of notes ia to be several 1 
times repeated in a continued .Hiiccession, ' 
it it ttsoid first to write tiiis form fully in 
notes onee or twice, end then to represent 
its conliiuiution in an alj!)rL'vi.itcil furia, 
end to write the word eimiie over or aftei 
this abbroTietion; as in the following ex- 



ample; thus: 



eimiie. — See 



article Abbreviations. The word Sie- 
gue or Segue is sometimes employed, in 
■aeh eeaett ioateed of 
Siircor A. Italiaa for Stucovs, which 



SmroiriA: sffli^ny. — Sinfoniet con- 
etrttuUe m etmcertate. See Concerto. — 
Sin/onia a programma or piltorica are 
those symphonies which form picturesque 
or descriptive music; as ^ . g. Beethoven's 
Pofloral Symphonies, or hia l^'iciorious 
Battle. 

SixouiozsANoo: tighing, tombing. — | 
This terra, used u a mark of expression, < 

denotes a mode of perforinance expressive 
of the feelings indicated by the primary, 
meaning of the word. 

Sinistra: the left hand. 

*SiirisTRA£. With the ancient Ro> 
mane, Ufl'handed flutes. 

SiNo. An Italian preposition, meaning 
to, as far as to, &,c.; as e. g. Sino al seg- 
nOt M o« the sign. Compare Fi n. 

*fliiro Ai. Fimk: as far as to the end. 

*8l PiAcn: as you please ; in such a 
manner as you please. 

*Si Raooppia II. TsMPo. An cxpres- 
•ion denoting that the time of the more- 
nent where it occurs is to be doubled. 

*8i RIPI.ICA. An espnasion denoting 
a repeat. 

*Si<MKUM. An aaeient Egyptian pul- 
satile instrument. 

*8izTSBWTM. An intenrai of two oo- 
tsvea and a second. 

*SixTU. An interval embracing six de- 
graeaofthaaeale. 

*Skxp. a passing over or skipping of 
some of the regular degrees of the scale, 
hi writing m mntodj or any aiml« part in 




Slegato. The oppoiiCa of Ltgtiio.^ 
See the article. 8-—. 
Slxitxawdo. The samo at JtoUsnten- 

do or Stentando. Compare Mancando. 

*Slide. A musical ornament, usually 
consisting of two notes gradually ascend- 
ing or dtotcending to the principal note* 

thus: 

*Slur. a curved line drawn over or 
under leveral notes, to denote, (1.) in to* 

cal music, that these notes ar>' to he per- 
formed to a single syllable of the text; and 
(8.) in instrumental music* that tnchnotet 
are to be pei formed in a smooth^ 00nnecl> 
ed, and ^iidinir manner. 

S.M. An abbreviation for SmoTzamdOt 
Sminutndo, Smorendo. 

Smanicar£, Smanicaitdo, (French 
Dfmancher.) See Manico, and S — . 

Smanxoso, Com Smania — better Cok 
fsMAWiA. At technically used, tin* term' 
mi ans — wUk th* tcpFMtion aMMfncM and 
phrenzy. 

SiciirvBwno, SictirtriTo: ibersosinig* 

diminishing, &c. ; the same at DimimMA- 
do. Compare Mancando. 

Smorendo: dying aisoy , tpaning, fad' 
irtK, (iyint; ; — the same as Mancando. 

S.M0HZAND0: dying away, &c. ; — the 
same as JKaiteaado. 

Smokzatohe, — in' the plural Smatza^ 
tori. See Sordino. i 

S. O. An abbreviation of senaraor^a no. 
In cases where, in musical performances in 
the church, the organ is allowed, for the 
s.ike of strengthening: the base part, to 
play it in connection with the singing, it is 
usual to mark those passages which the 
oruan player is 7wt to play, with the ex- 
pression " senza organo," or briefly S. O. 

Soave, SoATKMSiTTBt nMtt, Mteeetly ; 
agreeable, agreeably. 

*Soi.. The syllable applied to the hfih 
tone of any major diatome scale. 

S01.K.VNE: solemn. 

*Sui.KKUGi. An abridgment of Soi.- 
F E (i o I AM, which tee. 

SoLrEGOIARE, SoLMIEAnX, SOLMIS- 

ZARE, VocALizzARE. Thcse are Italian 
verbs, meaning to sing musical notes tri/A- 
out text, (or at most with nothing more 
than simple syllables, such as those of the 
word "Ainen,'^ and the like,) merely for 
practical exercise, for the cultivation of the 
Toioe and the diaeipline of the vocal or- 
gans with a view to their flexibility, power, 
&c. — .\ piece of music composed for such 
a purpose is called a Solfeggio, or Voealit^ 
zo, — also Gori^he^^io, i.e. a throat exer- 
cise. — The foregoing terms are also em- 
ployed in another tense to dtmrtn that 
tpeoiea of tinging extrciae m whkh om 
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performs the tones in connection with their 
pyllabic namea [ft or Do, Mi, Fa, Sol, 
La, Si, or other nmniM, med iiutoad of 
thcHo, — for ihu purpose of exercising him- 
self in striking the tones of the scale. 

*8oLrKOOiAitKirTZ. Vocal exercises 

in which the syllables Do, Re, Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La, Si, are employed. See HourxQ- 

♦SoLFEr.nto. See Solfegoi Ans. 
SoL.1. The plural of Solo, which see. 
SoLiTo. The Mine m OmoiHAaio, 
which see. 
8oi.MisAK«, SoLMTssAftK. See Soi^ 

FBO G I A K K . 

*Soi<MizATioi(. The singing of the 
tones of the scale with the syllables He, 

Me, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si. 

Solo. An Italian adjective, meaning 
ahne. This word occurs in made in a 

great vuricty of ^ii,Miilic;itioii.s ; um c. if- Soit- 
tUa ptr il cembalo «o/o, a sonata for the 
harpsichord alone, i. c. without an accom- 
paniment; — Soprano solo, tlic soprano 
alone, (in contradistinction to the choir or 
the luttt.) — Frequently also the word "so- 
le** is applind to n ptirti'ulrir part in a 
piece of muitic winch is to appear as the 
principal part* When the term is thus 
used, it is very nearly synonymous with 
eoncertante, obbligato, or principale. — A 
voice which has to s^ing or to play tolo 
(alone) in a piece of music is called a tolo 
toiet, and the singeror player who has to 
perform Biich solo parts is called a solo 
tinger or a solo player, or simplv a fo/i((. 
The word tolo is not unfrequentfy used in 
the plural number, in caHCs where several 
voices are to perform att tiolo voices, wheth- 
er alternately or all at the same time; 
e. ^. A due soli, A Ire soli, — for two polo 
voices, fur three soli voices; — (feminine 
s '/r, as e. f. Ia efolc sole— IA« viol alone ;) 
Moletto p»r veei $ole, a motett which is 
either written for sinking voices, without 
an instrumental accompaninietit, or >\hose 
voices [parts] are to be but singly manned, 
•aeh having but one single singer upon it. 
The word solo, employed ay a substaut ivo, 
designates a piece of mxmc written for one 
voice alone, or for one principal voice tO« 
gcthcr with an enlir»'ly subordinate arrom- 
paniment of a second voice. Thus e. g. a 
piece of music composed for one violin, 
with a wholly subordinate accompanying 
base, designed to be performed merely by 
violin players themselves, ii called n Vtolm 
solo. Compare Tasto. 

'Sonata. (I.) A musical composition 
for a single instrument; (2.) a short, light 
piece of music written meiely for an exer* 
eise on an instrument. 

*8o«ATA 0A Camsba: a ebember or 
perior sonata. 

*8oirATA DA Cuissa: a church sonata. 



*SoivATA or BmATVBA: abiavwaaaa- 

ata. 

*SoirATiiro: a little sonata. 

•SoHKTTO. Sonnet. 

*Soiio. An easy, natural, flowing vocal 
melody, either with or without an instru- 
mental accompaniment. The idea of a 
song always implies a text and a high de- 
gree of natural ."simplicity. 

*Soi«i Mobiles. The intermediary 
tones of the ancient tetrachords. These 
were called sorti mohiltt, because they on- 
ly were moveable in the case of a change 
of mode, as are some of the tones in our 
MO called minor mode. — The opposite of 
the soni mobiles wore the <o»t ttubiles, i. e. 
the two extreme tones of the several tetra- 
chords which were never altered by a 
change of the mode. 

•SoNi Stabiles. See Soni Mobiles. 

*SoNNET. An Italian diminutive for a 
little song. 

*SoN8. Melodies formerly muif by the 
minstrels of Provenge. 

Sows ETourris, (French.) Tboee 
soft, half-stith'd tone« prndu'od on the 
harp by partially checking tlic vibration of 
the strings with the left hand. These ara 
sometimes denoted by the sign 

So PR A. An Italian preposition meaning 
abort, eesr, on, vpon, ond the like. It is 

used in many different connections; as e.y 
Come sopra, as above; — Ottava sopra, the 
octave above;— Sopraw/omtnan/^, Sopra- 
qvinta, the upper dominant or fifth; — So- 
pra una corria, ou unc string. Compare 
the article Sir. 

*SopnAiii. The plural of SopaAHo, 
which see. 

Soprano, also DiKCANTO. •The word 
Soprano is an Italian adjective from Sopra 
—over, o^ope, Sec. and means literally (l« 
above, that ichich k< hii^her, superior, high- 
er. Hence, in music it is applied to the 
highest species of female or children's 
voices, :. e. to the hir^besf spciies of 
human voice. The Italian word Discaato, 
and our EngliHh words Ditcani and !IVsftle 
are also applied to the same. According- 
ly, for the highest vocal part, in our music, 
we have the three names Soprano, Disr 
cant. Treble.— -Soprano 'acuta, or merely 
Sforzato (and sometfanee Sfognto or Sgor- 
t^ato) — a very hii!;h aoprano. — .^fez zo sopra- 
no, half-soprano, a soprano that holds a 
middle position between soprano and alto. 

SonniNA,^ A damper, and plural. 

Sordino. ^ damptm ; as e. g. Con or 
sSAza sordino, with or without the d>» 
per; Sordino lerati, the dampers remov- 
ed; — 8i levano i sordini, or le sordine or 
gti morxatori, let the dampers be lifted 
up, 1. 1. removed from the strings. — Sordo, 
feminine tarda, furnished with dampers; as 
e. g. Corno son!a, Tromba sorda, the liorn 
or trumpet with dampers j — TmpMi tordi. 
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Trombe sorde, drums and trumpets furnish- 
ed with dampers. Compare Coperto. 

SospiRO, (French Soupir.) A quarter 

SoBTKirtrTO. *An Italian participial ad- 
jective signifying tu$tained, aupporUd, and 
the like. It is employed in music, (1.) as 
a decif nation of time, in whidi caae it oc- 
ciira in connection with some other mark 
of time, ami denotes n protraction of tin- 
movemeat, as e. g. Adagio $OMUauto, a well 
•Mteined end somewhat protracted Ada* 
gio; but (2.) it is used also to indicate a 
particular mode of delivery, namely one in 
which the tones are to be performed in a 
sustained, contiiiiioiis, protrncted manner, 
being iiold out to the full extent of their 
value and closely CMljl^ied the one to the 
other. SotUnuto means more than Tenu- 
lo, — that is to say, it denotes a higher de- 
gree of the property in qoeation. 

SoTTO. An Italian preposition and ad- 
verb, meaning under, below t btnealh ; us 
c g. Sotto voce, under voioe or under the 
▼oice, t. e. with a very dampened, repress- 
ed voice; — Ottavo sotto, the octave lielow, 
an oct.-ivc lower. 

•SoTTo VocK. See Sotto. 

*8otriro. See General Music Teacher, 

*I. 

*8ovrin, (French.) A quarter rest — f 
8PALX.A. See yiox.A i»a Spaua. 

SpAssAPENsiEno. The Italians apply 
tliis name to the Jews-harp. 
SpiAir ATO, Spt Air ATAMsivTB. These 

terms are n?rd in rnii«ic in tlie sense of 
B^pttrated, dittinct from one another, tepa- 
rafdy from one anothar ; moe. g. Un canto 
tpianato, un recitativo spianato, a piete of 
vocal music, or a recitative, in which the 
notes are peculiarly separated from each 
Other. Compare Sciolto and Slkoato. 

Spiccato, Spiccatamkmte. The 
same as Staccato. 

Spinet, also Spt NNET, } An an- 
Spiitbtta, aliio Spinetto. ^ cient key- 
ed instrument with wire strings,— ia epeciea 
of small harpsichord, embracing a compass 
of something less than four octaves. The 
same instrument is called by the French 
JEpinette, and in Latin Clai-irhordium, 

Spiaitobo, Com Spibito. With spirit, 
with &e and animation. 

•Spondee. A mu.«ic;il font, consisting 
of two successive long tones, both of which 
are accented, thos: 
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Staccato, (French DiiaeMJ) •This 
is an Italian participial adjective, meaning 
geparaUd, dttaehtdt diMfointd. It is em- 
ployed la wwie to denote a short* detach- 
ed, peiated and dislinei 



ing tones, whidi is the opposite of the 
legato or pfoltmged, gliding, connected 
manner of 'performing them. Compare the 

article S — . (rdrnnion usage in Germany 
refers the cxprcs«ioa staccato particularly 
to a peculiar practice of those who play 
bow-instrunicnts, namely that of perform- 
ing several successive notes, in a short, 
separate, and pointed manner, with a sin- 
gle -stroke of the bow, ra|)idly bounding up 
and down as it moves along; — u practice 
to which the Italians apply the specific ap- 
pellation PicckUUalo or Spiccato.) The 
superlative Staeeatitnmo is sometimes 
used, to designate the highest possible de- 
gree of that which is denoted by the posi- 
tive form itaeeaio, namely the striking of 
the notes in an cxtmniciy .«])ort, sharp, and 
energetic manner. Compare Maatklla 

TO, 8CIOI.TO, 8l<SOATO. 

•Staff, ?nnio»imcs Stave. The set 
of lines euipioycd tor tlic purpose of writ- 
ing the tones in their ditferent pitches.-^ 
See General Music Teacher, § XXII. 

•Stkm. The perpendicular line drawn 
from the heeds of certain notes. It is 

sometimes called a tail. 

Steittamoo: lingering, holding back, 
tfcfey^ag, prtiraciing, &c. This word is 
nearly synonymous with Bitenuto or Slen- 
tando. Compare Rai^lentando und 
Makcando. — £i/eafetosometime.i denotes 
the idea of toilsomenetn, difficulty, labor, 
and hence denotes a dragging, laborious 
mode of performance. 

Stesso. An Italian adjective meaning 
tht tamt. See L' Istvsso. 

Sticc-vto. a rebeck or three-pfringod 
fiddle. Its French name is Claqueboit. 

Stils: style ; as e. g. Stile a eappella, 
in the stylo of the chapel, in chuTCh Stjls; 
sale rigoroto, a strict, rigid style. 

*Stop. (1.) A placing or a position of 
a fincer on a string of any stringed instru- 
ment, for the purpose of making some par- 
ticular tone; (2.) a certain apparatus in 
an organ whereby a set of pipes can at 
pleasure he stopped or prevented from 
sounding; (•?.) tlie net of pipes themselves. 

STRACCICAI.AKOO : chaltcringt bab» 
bling, UUkoHve. See Paki.aivtb.<— ^This 
word should not be confowidedwith Afrot- 
cicando.) 

*STBAtN. That portion of either a vo- 
cal or an instrumental composition which 
is compri.sod in one of its movements. The 
limits of a strain are frequently marked by 
double bars. 

Strascicando or STnAsciif awdo, 
also Trabcinando: dragging alone;, mov- 
ing tardily and heavily. This term has 
about the same meaning as Ritmrdanie or 
Rallentando. Compare M-Vntanpo. — 
(Care should be taken not to confound this 
word with S|racc<eel««do.) 

*St»asoivo. See BTaAooioAaiao. 
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*8TmATRSFxr. (1.) A lively Seotdi 
danea; (2.) the tune need ia oonneetion 
with this dance. 

Stkepitoso, Con Strepito, Cow Is- 
TKxriTO. JVbifyt buttling, /lUl <^ noi$e, 
UvuUring, &c. 

Stbbtta, Stsbtto. See Stbwosm- 

90. 

STBiirosirDot prtninf U^ftUur, eon* 

iracting, compressing. This term is used 
in application to time in muHic and denotes 
an eccelention of it ; it has 8ul).»tantialiy 
the same meaning as Accelerando. — Stret- 
to: contracted, compressed, hastened. — 
Lo ttretto or La ttretta, taken aa a substan- 
tive, is aometimes osad as the nnme of all 
that portion (uaaally the lait) ol a piece 
of muHic which ia to be delivered in 
quicker time. 

STmieciAirso: *tlidtnir« gliding. This 
term denotes a mode of jicrforrnanoe in 
which one tone is, as it were, drawn into 
another. 

Strofa. Italian for Strophe. 

Stromento. Italian lor Jnstrument. 

*8TaoiisifTi 9x Vbmto. Wind inatm- 



*8TVi)to. An Italian word meaning 
ttudy, and sometimea em|ilojed aa the 
name of a musical exerciae. 

8v, 8vL, SvLX.*, 8tri.i.A, 8iri.x.o. Dif- 
ferent forms of the Italimi preposition Su, 
combined with the detinite article, and 
meaning abovt, upon, fte. It ocewa in 
different connections; as e. g. Sxtl pontU 
cello, upon or near the bridge ; — Sul D, on 
the D ttring; and the like. Compare the 
article Sopha. 

•Sub. a Latin preposition, meaning 
under. It occurs in various connections, 
but alwaye carriea with it the general idea 
of under, below, inferior, tubordinate. 

•Su B-DoMIW art: Ihr unler-dominant. 
This name ia eometimes applied to the 
fourth tone of the aeale, (which ia the 
flruiic, in all rcs[)f_'ftB except pitch, aa the 
filth below; and hence the name under- 
dominamt, i. e. the under-^^ik, or fifth of 
the octave below.) 

StTBiTo: quick, tuddcn, hasly ; as c. j'. 
Si volti subito, — 5* altocAt mtiUOf—Si^gUt 
tnbitOt and the like. 

*SuBJECT. This word, musically ap- 
plied, means a general mui^ioil idea or 
form, of tones. — ^In the trtatrntnl of a musi- 
cal subject, as in the treatment of a litera- 
ry or any other subject, there may be a 
great deal of variety; but all this must 
nave some general similitude and natural 
relationship to the fundamental thought. 

*SuB-MEDiAifT: the under-mediant, — 
A name eometimes applied to the aixth 
tone of a scale. 

*&v»-ToTiic: under the tonic. A name 
sometimeB given to the aeveath tone of the 
Bi^jor diatonic aeale. 



Sub-Semifusa. 
Teacher, § XLVIII. 

*Si7iTc, (French.) Formerly a aet of 

lessons, aonataa, lie 8ee SviTBa T>mm 

PiXCBS. 

*8vxT«a BB8 PivcBs, (French.) A 

collection or book of musical pieces. 

*Suo Loco: in He place. See Loco. 

*8vpBB-DoMtiiAirT. The next tone 
above the doBUDant or fifth, Bamely the 

sixth. 

•SnpKB-Toirxc. The Doxt tmie above 

the tonic. 

*SvpposBD Base. When the loweat 
note of a chord is not the fundamental note 
or number oa« of the chord, but ia ita third, 
or ita fifth, anch note haa aometimea beea 
called a supposed base. 

'Suspended Caoknck. When, io> 
stead of passing inamedtatelyfiom the dona- 
inant chord to the chord of the key note, 
several modulations are previously paaaed 
throngh, the cadence ia called a saspendiad 
or protracted one. 

•Suspension. The act of retaining in 
a chord some note or notaa of an 'TTlft- 
ately preceding chord. 

8. v. An abbreviation of SoUo eocr,— > 
(lomelimes also of volti.) 

*8vBOi.iATo: biitk, livtiy, aatauiled. 

8. T. 8. Abbreviationa of Si voftf tubi- 

to. 

*Swsi.i.. The cretcendo and dtntaaci*- 
dia pot together. 

*Sv M PHON lous. An adjective, mean- 
ing (1.) pertaining to eymphoniet i (2.) 
concordmnL 

•SvHPHoiritT. A compoeer of 

phonies. 

*Stmphony, (Italian Sinfonia, Freneh 
Simphonie.} Thia word, which ii of Greek 
origin, at first meant nothing more than 
merely a concordance of lonei. It was af- 
tere'arda used as the name of certain vocal 
musical eompocitiona; then, at a later pe« 

riod, it was applied to compositions which 
were partly vocal and partly instrumental; 
anbaeqnently still it was used to designate 
comparatively short infenncdiatc or intro- 
ductory instrumental pa.«sagc8 in composi- 
tions which were predominantly vocal; and 
at length it came to be employed as the 
name of an elaborate and extended compo- 
' sition for instruments alone. The term 

(has been very variously applied, and aa va- 
riously defined; but the significations above 
given are a general outline of the manner 
in which it has been used, while the last ia 
the eenae in which it ia chiefiy employed at 
the present period. 

•Syncopation, ^ See General Mu- 
•Syncopb, > sic Teacher, §f 

(Italian SiNCOPA.) ) XCVI— XCIX. 

•Stntor o LvniAJf . An ancient Greek 
musical nmd^, of a partieulariy tender and 
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*8TmiiroA. 8m Pipss or Paw. 

•Systema Participato. a systom 
of tODOB which divides the scale or octave 
into twolve m called Mmitonic intervals. 

•Systema Pkrkkctum. TheBie-cUa- 
pasoo, or uucicnt (jrcck scale. 

*8ystema Tkmperato. An Italian 
tenn applied to the present received sys- 
tem of tones, adjusted as they are to an 



T. An abbraTiation of TutH ,^T. B. 

TuHi i batti — all the bates ; and the like. 
See the articles Solo, Tutti, T. B. — also 
T. S. 

*Tabor. a small drum. 

•Taboret. The diminutive of Tabor, 
which sec. 

*Tabrst. a drum of the ancient He- 
brawi. 

Tack (Si,) or Si Taccia. •Tlicsc arc 
two different ibrms of the Italian verb ta- 
etf—to be $ilentt combfaMd with the per- 
sonal pronoun si — thnj, it, &c. The mnan- 
ing of the first expression is — it is tilent, 
nnd of the eecond — let it be tilent. These 
expressions are often placed over indiv idu- 
al parts or voices, when they arc to pause 
or bo silent, during any considerable por- 
tion of the entire piece. When they are 
intended to apply to eeveral parts at once, 
they assume the forms tacciono and taccia- 
no-^THXY are aiUnt or let thbm be eitent. 
The Latin worda iacet and Uuenl—it i$ ti- 
lent. they are eUent, are often med Instead 
of these. 

•Tacbt. See Tacb. 

*Tail-Piece. The article to which the 
Btringa of a violin are attached immediate- 
ly back of the bridge. 

'Tail-Tflt.krs. a bbbm givon to A 
class of old Irish barda. 

*TAKB0ira BB Ba««vb. 8«e Tak- 

BITRO. 

♦Takboitriw, ) 

•Tambourine. ^ 

Taxbvro: a drum; — Tamburo mili- 
lore, the nsual military dnim;~7\imftitro 
pramle or zrof.^o or Tamhnrnue, (see the 
article One,) aUo Cassa militare — a large 
drvrn f^TamhwrinOf a small drum* partic- 
ularly the timbrel or tamhorine, (eeo IVO,) 
the French Tambour de Basque. 

TabdaM no. The same as ElTAftnAif- 
90, which eee. Compare Mavcaivbo. 

•Tar do: elow. 

•Tabtatdra. a name formerly ap- 
plied to the collective mass of tho koya of 
a piano-forte or organ. 

Tastiera. .\n Italian word, meaning 
the collective mass of the keys of a keyed 
inetrvmeiit, — the key-board.— TbaKere ii 
also ciitplmod as the name of the linj;er- 
board of a violin or other like instrument. 
The eipremion Mte taMnm im vmA in 

cm 



See Tam BURo. 



referenoe to tnitraments played with a 

how, to denote tlmt llic bow, in tin: case 
of a passive thus marked, is to be applied 
to the etringe at a wide distance from the 
hrid<re and quite near or even over ilie ox 
treniily of the finger-board. Tius mode of 
playing is mon.ovcr, sometimee applied tO 
the (Juitar and other like inslriiiiir'iits. It 
in all cases produces a peculiarly soli spe- 
cies of sound. It may also be adopted in 
the pixzieato mode of performance. Com- 
pare the articles Corda and Solito. 

Tasto. An Italian word meaning pri- 
marily the touch, touch, — and hence very 
naturally e thing touched — the key of a key- 
ed instrument; — it denotes also a Itand on 
a Guitar, — (see the article Capo-Tasto.) 
The expression Taato eolo (sometimes 
merely the single word Taxto or Solo) de- 
notes, in thorough-base, that in the pas- 
sages thus marked the base only is to be 
played without any accompanying chords, 
i. e. merely the base keys alone. (This 
mark continues in force as far on as to tho 
point where the figures of thbrough4>aae 
or the so called signatures again occur-— a 
point which we ofli n tiiid marked, more- 
over, with the word accordia or chord*, 
(i. e. the cJiords are now again to be play- 
ed,) or with the term accompagnando or 
accompaniment t (t. «. the base notes are 
now again to be accompanied with the 
chords.) Compare Pedalk, and Weber's 
Theory of Musical Couiposition, ^§ 567, 
574. 

T. B. Sec T. 

Tedesco, also Tudesco, Alla Te- 
dehca: German {dance.) See Alla. 

*Tk Dkvm, or Te Dbvk Lauoamus. 
A particular song of praise to God. 

♦Tell-Tale. An instrument attached 
to the old chamber organ, to show the ea- 
haustion of the bellows. 

•Tema. Italian for theme. 

•Temp. Ahbrovialiou for Tempo. 

•Tbhpbrameftt. a term applied to 
a systematic adjustment of the tuning of 
keyed instrumentn, witli reference to the 
difiisrent relations of the tones. See Ctan- 
eral Music Teacher, § XIX. 

Temvbbta, also BvBBAsCA, or Pbo- 
c E L I. A : a storm, a ttundSTHlorm. (Com- 
pare SmroMiA.) 

Tbmfbstoso; fsiapetlitoiis, slsrsiy. As 
a mark of expression, this word denotes a 
manner resembling that of a tempest, — 
boisterous, hnpetttous, &c. — TesipMfsso is 
very nearly synonymous with Impetnoso. 

Tempo : itine. This Italian word is 
technically employed to denote time in tho 

musical sense of that word, namely a meas- 
ured, symmetrical time. Sec General Mu- 
sic Teacher, § U, and MoviMENTo. — Jt 
tempo ; — see the article A. All the combi- 
nations of the word tempo with other worda 
are to be looked for nder tlM latter. 
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tiaie. 

*Tkmpo a Piacerb. See Piacxrs. 
*Tkmpo di Ballo: m ihm tine of a 
dsnce. See Ballo. 

*TBif Fo DI CAPVKX.X.A. See CArVBL- 

X.A. 

*Tkmpo di Maacia. See Mahcia. 
*Tbmpo bi lltirvBTTO. 8m Mtirv- 

BTTO. 

*Tbmpo di Polacca: in the time of a 
Polaeea. See Polacca. 
*Tbmpo GipeTo: juti or txact timt. 
*Tbmpo Obdiitabio; ordinary, uiual 

time. 

*Tbmpo Pkrdvto: literally timt, 
an expreasion denoting a retardatiOB or 
■lackeninr; of the time. 

•Tempo Primo: Me original ttme. An 
expreaaion employed to denote a return to 
the original and prcdomioant time of a 
piece of music, after it had been tempora- 
rily deviated from. 

*TBMP0BXOtAT0. This lulian parti- 
ciple, which literally neani 4lflcfea« is 
Fonx'tiinc? rrnplnycd to denote B MBCken- 
iog or abatement of the time IB B DBrticu* 
lar part of a piece of nuaie, for the pur- 
pose of giving the performer an opportunity 
to acconiinodate his performance to the ex- 
prcseion of some particolar sentiment or to 
iBtroduce diacretioaaiy mnnoal gtacas. 

*Tbi>po RtTBATo. See Rvbato. 

•TlW. Abbreviation for Tenuto. 

*Tbiiorement, (French.) Softly, ten- 
dgrly, woolkingly. 

•Tenebrae, (Latin.) A musical ser- 
vice among the Catholics, in commemora- 
tion of the dailiBMB whieli attMidBd tlw 
crncifixion. 

*Tei«rramentb. See Tbnkro. 

'Tenero, Tencramente : tender, 
ddicaUi Undtrly, dtlieately.—Con tene- 
rexxa, with Undtrneu and dtlicacy. 

•Tenor, } The higher species of 

TxiiORE. j men's voice. — A man's voice 
which holds about a middle poaition be- 
tween tenor and bacr, id called, according 
as it comes nearer tu tlic tenor or to the 
base, Mezzo tenore or BarUoHit, {i. *, a 
hal/'tenor or baritone.) — ^An uncommonly 
high man's voice, however, which ap- 
pro.uhc.<* the alto, is Sometimes called 
Tenor* eonlraiUtU}. 

*TBiroB-BASB. The ssbm as Mttxo 
Unor* or Baritone. See article Tenorb. 

TBiioB-Ci.xr. See General Music 
Teacher, § XXTII. 

•Tenor Violin. A low-toned violin. 

•TBifsiLB. An appellation sometimes 
givoB to strhiged infltraments, with rsfei^ 
•BCe to the tension of their strings. 

*TxNTH. An interval of an octave and 
a third. 

TBltrro : held. This word, written 
over notes, means that their tones are to b« 



hold out, without the least diminution of 
strength and fullness, through the entiT<e 
extent of the value of the notes. Compar* 
Sostenuto. 

Tbb. a Latin adverb signifjiBf thrm 
timet, 

•TsBVABT-MBASvaa: IkntfUdtmmmm- 

ure. 

Tbrrcmoto: an earthquake. An ex- 
ample of a piece of ituoic descriptive of mn 
earthquake is found m Haydn's *' LiABt 
Words of the Savior on the eraas.** 

Tbb-U»ca. See Ukca. 

TsBSBTTO. A Urxttt, a piece of mtiBie 
for three voices. ( Terzetto is used only in 
application to vocal music, (rto being em 
ployed for iBsfrvaMBlal.) 

Terzina, (more rarely Triola.) A 
triole. See General Music Teacher, 
XLIX and LX. 

Tbrso: th* third { •mt.g. FImOo txrxo, 
the third flute. 

*Te»tudo. The lyre of Mcrcui 
named because it was made of shell. 

•Tetrachohd. An old Greek term, 
denotiagt (1.) the interval of a fourth i — 
(2.) a series of four tonea, ascondiag or 
descending by the regular diatonic de- 
gree?. 

•Tmkma. Greek and Latin for tubjecL, 
*THBOBBe. Aa oInm>1bIb atriagaa 

strument. 

•Theorist A scientific musician who 
directs his attention particularly to the re- 
moter priaciples and the philosophy of the 

art. 

•Third. Ab Intonral BBibrBciBf thrw 
degrees. 

TtttBTBBWTH. Ab iatBrval equal to 

an octave and a sixth. 

•THOROVOH-BAaB. (I.) A base part 
written in notes and furaished with figiwBB 

to denote the other parts; (2.) tbe system 
of thus writing music by figures or even uf 
connecting figures with the base part, to 
represent the other parts, when the latter 
are also expressly written in notes. 

The term thorough~ba$e is often improp- 
erly employed to designate Aarstony in 
gentrmi. 

•Tibia. The ancient Roman flute. 

•TiBi.aE Parbs, (Latin plural.) Two 
flutes similar in pitch, but differently per- 
forated, (one for tbo right hand, and the 
other for the left,) and played together by 
the same performer. 

•TiBicBR. A Roman flute-player. 

TiBiciwA. A Roman fenuM flnta- 
player. 

•Tied Notes. Notes over or under 
which B tia is drawn, or which are joined 
togBthtr by tha oosa itrBkM of 
stems. 

•TiBBOB. The interval of a third. 
•Timbrel. An BBcisBt SfBoias of ( 
among the HebrawSL 
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*TiMc. Seo G«nm] Hwie Ttadwr, 

§§ XLVU— C. 

*TiMiflT. A Bnuriflal parfemMF conaid- 
ered in relation to ttOM} ft tilii»4««ping 
musical performer. 

TiifOftoeAMKirTS, TiMOBoao: Himo- 
rouily, fearingly, &c.; timnrous, filled 
with /ear, &c. These terms require a 
mode of performaoce that nipreeaoa e alete 
of mind agitated with fear. 

TiMOROSO. See TlMOROBAMSHTK. 

Timpano, (ploml TlM»Alfl.) The 
kettle-drum. 

*Tf irTtirHABiri.A, (LettD plural. ) Lit- 
tle bellp. 

*TippiNQ. An ezpreaaioa aometimen 
•nployed in felalioB to flttte-^aying, do- 
noting a temporary pressure of the toiipue 
agajust the roof of the mouth, for the pur- 
poM of prodttcing a particular efleel. 

Toccata. 'A piece of music for the 
organ or harpsichord which is now almost 
entirely oat of nee. It bad a large com- 
pass and was written at one time in a strict, 
and at another, in a free style. It may 
hftTft been similar to our present caprincio 
or so called phantasy- Its only pet iiliar 
property was the fact th.it it had in it a 
certain particular form of notes, in the ex- 
ecution of which the two haada changed 
placee with eaeh other. 

ToccATo. Tbecttto was formerly iiaod 
in the old trumpet music as the name of 
the lowest trumpet part, which, in the 
Mnnt of the kettle-drums, must have sup- 
plied their place. The French name for 
the ihme ia Thuyuet, 

*ToNic. The number oae or key>aote 
of any key. 

*ToincA. Italian fer iMk. 

*To7foRivif, (Latin.) The ancient 

pitch-pipe. 

*ToN Path ETiQUK, (French.) Jtpa- 
theiie or plaintive lone. 

TosTO (Piu.) Tosto 13 an Italian ad- 
jective meaning iwift, quick, soon, &c.; — 
but taken in connection with the adverb 
pin — Bior*, it meana ralher. The phrase 
Piu tosto occurs in difTenMit connections; 
as e. g. Andante, piU lotto allegretto^ i. e. 
•adaiife, or rallur allegretlo. 

Trawqdillamewt, Co!f Tranqlmi.- 
l.EasA,CoN TRANquiL.L.iTA: tranquilly, 
wUh tranqnUlUjit o ce<M ontf eomfined 

TaASCiNANDo. See Strascikt ando. 

•Tran8ie?»t Chord. A chord intro- 
dooed merely for the purpoae of making a 
more easy and agreeeftUe tnniition be- 
tween two other diotda; aa «. g. 




The middle chord here is called a transient 
one, becaoie it eonaiata of notoa uaed 



ly for the purpose of making an agreeable 

transition from the first chord to the third. 

•Transposed. See Th anspositiok. 

*TRANspo9iTtoir. The changing of a 
piece of music from one key to another, by 
writing, playing or singing it one or more 
de^'ret-s higher or lower. 

'Thavkrsa. An appellation applied to 
the Otrman flute, on aecowit of ita being 
Mown cross-\*isp or on the tide » inatoao 
ol" hemg blown at the end. 

Trz. Italian for Three; aae.g. Ji tn, 
for three, i. e. for three voicea or partaj— • 
Tre volte, three times ; &c. 

*Treble. The highest vocal pert^-> 
called by the Italiana Sopratto. 

*TKSBLS-Ct.cr. See General Mueie 
Teacher, § XXIII. 

'Tremanoo. Trem^/tng/jf, in an* agi- 
tated, trembling manner. 

Tremolo. An Italian substantive which 
means primarily a trembling. Aa techni- 
cally need in mnaic, it meane, (1.) a cerw 
tain waving recurrence of increase and 
diminution in the strength of a continued 
tone, in connection with which aonatimeo 
the_ character of the sound is somewhat 
varied, and even the pitch is occasionally 
very slightly and imperceptibly raised or 
lowered. This manner of performing ft 
tone imparts to it a pecniiar elegance and 
charm, by which (as Sulzcr very happily 
expreases the matter,) it difi'crs from an 
unvaried and uniform tone, much in the 
same way a<<, in the art of drawing or 
painting, the flexible, yielding contotu and 
the waving line, difler from a aketeh atil^ 
ly drawn with rule and compassc?. — (2.) 
The word tremolo is sometimes u^cd as sy- 
nonymous with RoUo, which see. — (8.) 
Sometimes Tremolo la uaed for Vibrato, 
*TnnMiri.Awi>o. See Tn«iffox,o. 
•Triad. A n.iitu- somefitnos given tO 
the common chord of one, three, Jivt. 

•Triads SniriniATOivtCA. A com- 
mon chord, conni.stinjT of two unal! thirds, 
t. e. a small or so called imperfect fifth. 

*T»iA Hahmontca. A triad or com- 
mon chord. 

•Triangle,) A musical instrument, 

Tri A NGOLo. ( consisting of a amall, 
three. si(!t d •^'lcI frame, played bybein^ 
jftruck with tt rod. 

•Tribrach. A musical foot, ( ODH-t- 
ing of three ■ucceasive short notes. These 
notes must be equal among themselves, 
but iM.iy bo any snort notes whatever, aa 
e. g. either eljfpithB or sixteenths. They 
usnallT occur on the up-beat, and diiefly 
in a piece of vocal music, when a strophe 
or Manza commences with three short ajl- 
laldcs. 

•Trill. A shake. 

•Trillanoo: trilling;, trillingly, bf 
triUn, in a trW»$ manner. 
•TniMBTTA. ▲ little triU. 
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T11T1.Z.0; a tritt. On raeli i mt ramen U 

as tfie common driim, tlic kcttlo-drum, the 
triangle, &c. the triUo or trill is a mere 
roll— « roUo or Wftroto. 8m Rollo mh) 

Vl HR ATO. 

Thio. a piece of instrumental music 
for thicR performer* or in time angle 
I»arU. The term » aometimes applied also 
to a piece of vocal music for three Toicea. 
See Terzetto. — Tim application of the 
word trio to the so called altemativo (see 
the article) arises from the old practice of 
alwavH writing the latter in three parts 
(like a trio.) 

TRiot.A, ) See General Music Tcach- 

*Trioi.k. \ or, §§ XLIX and LX. Com- 
pare TUBIITA. 

*Tniox.BT. French for Tbioi.b, which 



*Trivi.e Crochb. See General Mosie 

Teacher, § XLVill, .Ybte. 

*TaiFLK Time. See General Music 
Teacher, { LVIII. 

*TaiPi.KT. The same aa Tmxox.B and 
Triolkt, which see. 

*TRiPi.irM, ABOldnane for the treble. 

*TaocRBK. A musical foot conaisting 
of a long and a short note, or of an ao> 

centcd and nii unacccntctl note. Hr-nco a 
trochee may occur either in two-fold or in 
thrae-fold meaaura; sii-fold measure con- 
sists of two such feet in a measure ; as e.^. 



J- 



*Troli.. This term is sometimes ap- 
plied to a species of singing in which sev- 
eral parts are taken op separately and in 1 

succession, while yet they arc perforaMdi 

together; — a sort of catch singing. | 

Tromba: truntpet. It is particularly! 
practised in Germany to dc^ii^nate the low- 1 
cr trumpet parts by the term froai^a, in 
contradistinction firom the hifrher or elari- 

110 parts. (Set; the artirl.: Ci.ahino.) — 
The distinction, however, between the two 
tenna Ctarini and Trombe is not at the 
present period strictly observed; but, on 
the contrary, one writes indill'ercntly, at 
one time. Due clarini, and, at another, 
i>uc trombt. Compare Trombbtta and 
Tromboitb. 

* T K r> M n K T T A. A diminntiTe of Tnoic- 
BA, which sec. 

Trombbtta: a (rvai^, or strictly a 
tmmlltrumptt. (See the artiele Etto.)J 
3Vosi^//a i.<i an obsolete nana of the 
nmaller and higher apedea of the trumpet. 
Compare Tromba. 

Trombone, plural Tromuuni: atrom- 
tonc, a partienlar apedes of trumpet. The 
dillersnce between the trombone and the 
ordinary trumpet consists in the fact that 
the tube of the fomier ijradniilly widens 
from the mouth-piece to the muzxle, while 
that of the latter doea not, but only aod- 



denly beeonee wide joal at tlio «iid.» 

Them arc sevoral varieties of the trom- 
bone; as e. ^. Trombon€-altQy an alto trom- 
bone; — Trombont-tlWOirt^ a tenor trom- 
bone ; &c. — The expression Trombone-ao^ 
prano does not occur, but Cornetto tal(.eB 
its place. (See the article One.) 

*TROMBO]ro. See Tbombomb. 

*TROMBOiro P1CC01.0. A small sao- 

hiif. 

*Troop. a quick march. 

Tboppo. An Italian adferb aignifying 

too much, an erre^i^irr flr^ret ; ns e. s;. Al- 
legro non trappo, i. t. allegro, but yet aot 
too murh so ;—Pre$ln ma mom trofpo, u 0, 
Fruto, biU not cxcssitoeljf se. 

*Troppo C ABIC at a: foo much loaded ; 
an expression sometimes applied to an ari& 
or air, when it has too heavy an accompa* 
niment. 

♦TRot^BAnoriiM. The early poof-musi- 
cians or uiinstrcb of Provence. See Baku. 

*Trdmpst, (Italian Tromba.) A well 
known wiod-ioatrument. Compare Tbom- 

BONE. 

T. S. An abbreviation of Ta»tO SotiO. 
*T u a A . A apedea of trumpet. 
TtYBBsco. Bee Tbbbsco. 

♦Tune. (1.) A piece of mu^ir; (2.) 
exact intonation; (3.) accuidaucy of 
tones. 

*Ti7NiNO. (1). The putting of a mu> 
sical instrument in tunc; (2.) this word ia 
aometime.H uned sub«^tuntiveiy in the eonae 

of Tbmperamemt, which see. 
*Tvivtiro-FoBK. A small steel instro- 

mrnt !(h tWO tine^, used for llic pin|)o.*o 
of ascertaining the pitch of particular Ici- 
tera or tones, or for pitching tunes. 

*Ti- M vo-H A M M ER. Tbo utensilwith 
wiucti tlic .strings of a piauo-furte or harp 
are put in tune. 

*TvmH. A muHcal ornament, consist- 
ing of three notes, namely one on the next 
degree above the print ipa! note, another 
on the same degree with the principal note, 
and the third on the next degtee below. 
There aro three prin« ipal varieties of ilio 
turn, to wit: the Full turn, the Paittal 
tern, and the InverUd tern, — all which 
see in their proper placea. 

*Ti7trice Musica. a musical instruc- 
tress. 

TiTTTi, feminine Tutte. Italian ad- 
jectives in the plural number, meaning eti; 

1 the opposite term is Solo or Soli. The 
term tutti or tutte is employed in cases 
where all the singers or players are to per- 
form, instead of a single individual or of 
.single individuals — one only on a part. 

*TwEi.rTH. All interval consisting of 
an octave and a fifth. The term iwrl/th is 
also used ss the name of a particular stop 
in an organ. 
*TvB or Tie, plural Ties. (1.) Curved 
J liaea dnwa over or nnder two or man 
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mra on tlw mno dofioe of tbo | 

BtafT, for the purpo?r of rontii^cting them ' 
together into one continuous note \ (2.) the 
eioM-oliokoa drawa ^louf h tbo Koim of 

m • m m f 0 

certain notes, at e. g. ^^^^^^ ^ &c. ; 

(S.) the word tU is ■ometiotM used aa aj- 
aonymoM wHh t(«r and in thtt oue neana 

any riirve which is used in vocal music to 
show that particular notes are to be per- 
formed to n single sjlUblo of tlw tost, or 
in instrumental music to indicate a smooth, 
gliding, connected manner ot° perlorming 
tho DOtOI. 

u 

*UouAi.c, a false spelling for Eotr alk, 
(fitom the Latin K'jualia.) An Itnliiin ad- 
jMtifO meaJiing primarily t^ual. The 
wotd it MHMtiniea used in nnsae to donote 
a strictly equalized and regular movoment 
—exact, even time. 

L'.NACCE?iTr.D. See General Music 
Teacher, §§ LXVI and LWIl. 

UifCA, Bis-Umca, Tkr-Unca. See 
Gonoral If osic Toaeher, 4 XLTIIL 

•Unpui.ation. a certain waving mo- 
tion of the roice sometimes adopted in per- 
forming passages or pieces of a particularlj 
sentimental and pathotie charaotor, with a 
view to etiect. 

*Uirisoir: ontmm ef toumd. The anion 
of two or more tonoa on i«o and tha aane 
degree of the scale. 

An abbreviation of unison 



V. This letter in sometimes used as an 
abbreviation for Violin ; aa «. g. F. PrU 
mo, tlufirit violin. 

*Va. Va is an Italian verb in the aec- 
ond person .sinijular, from Andart — to gOf 
and hence it means^Oi go oM| proeetd, &c. 
it is sometimes usaoin anisic in oonnoetton 
with other words and phrases; as e. g. Va 
con spiritOt i. e. proceed with tpirit, go on 
in a tfiriUd, animaUd manner. 

yAcii.i.AifDo: JbtetMoHngt ivavtHng, 
vacillating. 

•Valsb. Italian for waltz. 
*yAwm, An appellation applied to 
notes, in tbo sense of length, i. e. length la 
respect to time. 

*VAaiAaf ENTO. In a varied manner. 
*TAaiaTioirs. When a simple naiody 
lor a general musical subject is several 
times repeated, with some slight variations 
of form in each in.itancc, and is in this way 
carried through successive and constantly 
varied combinations of ornamental notes, 
all Kiirh changes and modifications cflbctcd 
in the primitive melody or subject, are 
technically eallad Variationt. 

•VARiAZioNt. Italliiii for Varintinnn. 
Variato; altercil, vmied; — I'armzi' 
oni, variationM. 

*Vaudbtiu>B, (French.) Originally a 
kind of Ballad. The term has subsequent- 
ly been applii il, in a general sense, to the 
concluding scouea of comic operas and 
other ransieal dramas. 
•Unis. An abbreviation of unison. VFi.or r. Cos VELoriTx: quickly, rap- 

UvisoNO, (plural Umisomi.) The 1, »'^^» »" «^«'^ '^"/"'^•'y. «*«'oct/y.— Super- 
Italian word for nni$on^JIU* anisoao, in ! Vtloci»timo, Veloci$timamenU. 
uniton; — Oboi all' unisono dei violini, ' *VrRBE. This term is sometimes em- 
the obou in uniiton with the iwlint. — The 1 ployed in the sense of the Italian Solo or 
term aniiono is not only oaed in applica- j So/<, to denote that each partiltohava 
tion to several voices sounding in actual 
unison, but is sometimes taken in a some- 
what more extended sense to designate the i 
performance of two or more voices sound- i 



mg in octaves. — ^In thorongh-baae writing, | 

the syllable Un. i« sometimes used instead 
of Ta$to tola. Compare General Music 
Toaehar, i XXXII. 

•IT VISON ANT. In unison. 

'UKiflOHous: pertaining to uniton, or 
in umiann. 

*UiriTOCAii. This appellation was for- 
merly sometimes applied to octaves, double 

octaves, &< . 

*Un Poco RtTsiruTo: alittie ritenuto. 
See RtTSNVTO, and RA&LBiiTAirao. 

*Ut. The syllable applied by Guido to 
the lowest tone of his hexadiord. This ut 
was afterwards employed as the ftrst of the 
seven syllables applied fn the scale in its 
present form and is by the French still re- 
tained. The Italians, however, and with 
thcrn tlir Germans and othaiaf have long 
since used Do in ita stead. 



only a single voice on it. 
•ynnsc AwTHBM. An anthem 

mencin,<T uitii toijor otrsf parta. BaaSo- 

1.1 and VsRsc. 
VansBTTo: a verut, a HUh ver$e. 

•Versi Scioi.ti. Italian blank verse; 
that verse in wliich those portions of the 
Italian opera.<4 arc generally written which 
are intended to be deliveted in seeilativa. 

Vkkso. Italian for a verse. 

•Vertical Slur. A slur or curved 
line drawn perpendicularly in front of a 
chord, to denota that it w to bo performad 
arpeggiatily (arpeggio,) thus- 

iMarktHl: Perfomicd ■ 




See Arpeocio. 

•Vespers. The evening vocal service 
of the Catholic church. 
*VKsprnTiNi PsALMi. Evaniaghyoiiia 

of the Catholic church. 



i 
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Vibrato. * Vibrato is an Italian pa«- 
eive participle from the verb vibrare, to 
dart, to branditk, &c., and hence mean* 
darted, hranditkedt fcc. It ta sometimes 
Uf^ffi in niusi( to denote a violent, sudden, 
darting manner of striking a tone and thus 
is synonymooB with Ftfrtando or Sforaalo. 
In some cases, however, this term is em- 

Sloyed to denote a whirling, rapid, and as 
; wwe vibnting maniMr of porforming 



quick notoii as s. g-. 




'YixTATo: prohibited, forbidden, 

YiaOKOSO, VlGOROSAMrNTX, CoH 

Vigor e: tifforously,wiAttr*ngikamd en- 
ergy, energetically. 

*Vii.LANELLA. An old fostic dance 
tune, distinguished bj the pecoUantj of its 
being always repeated with Tariattotts. 
*Vioi,. See Viola. 
Viola, Viola di Braccio, Alto-Vi- 
ola, YiOLBTTA. *Tbo word FMm [vfol] 
decignntcs a species of stringed instrument 
otherwise called an Alto-viol — an instru- 
ment in tlie form of a violin, only larger. 
The name Viola di Braccio — the viol of 
the arm — the arm-viol is applied to this iu- 
•trument to distinguish it from a larger in- 
atmment, now out of use, which was called 
a Viola da Gamba — the viol of the leg — the 
leg-viol, and \vlii( !i s-npplied the place of 
our present violoncello; and also to distin- 
gnieli it from still anothdr instmnient ealled 
Viola di Spella — the rial of ihr shoulder — 
the shoulder-viol, an instiuuient which was 
muUer than the Viola di Gamba, — about 
midway between it and the Viola di Brac- 
cio, — and which was appropriate to the 
tenor and thus was a sort of Tenor-viol, 
while the Viola di Braccio or jSlto-viola 
belonged rather to the Alto.— In the ap- 
propriation of instruments to particular 
parts which is current at the present peri- 
od, the so ealled MUMfiol is applied also 
to the third voice or part, (the tenor,) and 
thus 18 in a manner no longer an Alto but 
n TVnor-oM.— The word VMa or Viol 
seems to be the genera] name of all string- 
ed instruments of a similar form to that of 
tho violin. The names of all these instro- 
menta are merely diminutives and augmen- 
tatjves of the word Viola ; as «. g. Violino 
or Violin ; — Violono or Double-Base Viol ; 
— PiMoncsi^o or Base-Viol; — VioUUa, a 
small Alto-viol* (See the articles Ello— 
Ella, Btto— Etta, Imo— Ika, Oke. 

*VioLAR8. A name formerly given to 
itinerant performers on the viol who ac- 
oompaniea tho raeitntioni of Uw tranbo- 
donn, lie. 
*TioiiA Bt BftAGCtot the viol of the 
icaltodfioatho 



|| it was held npon the arm in playing. Se« 

Viola. 

*VioLA DA GAJtaA: tha viol nf th* Uf, 
ealled beeanse it was held between 

the legs in playing. Sec Viola. 

*VioL n' AsfouB, > Literally Uu viot 

TioLA s* A MOSS. )«f toes, — a name 
formerly applied to a et ringed insitrument 
of the violin species, which la not now in 
oae. Itwaalaigertlutn the violin, and re- 
ceived ita peculiar name from the circum- 
stance that it was characterized by a pecu- 
liar sweetness of tone. 

Viola da Spalla: the viol <^ th»»h»ul- 
dsr,-— eo ealled fh>m the maaser of hold- 
ing it in playing. 

VioLKTTA. See Viola. 

*Viox.STTA Mariwa. A stringed in- 
strument reflcmhlinir the Viol d' amour. 

•Violin. A well known stringed instru- 
ment whose name is derived from the Ital- 
ian word violino, which latter is a diminu- 
tive of Viola. See Viola. The violin 
hae ibw stiinga, the lowest of wki^ la 

ttned to f, the next higher to ^ the not 

to a, and the higheet to Jg thna: 

1st or lowest 

string. Sdslr. SdHr. Mistr. 




Y101.111XST. A performer on the violin. 

•TiOLiiro PkrirciVAiii: &e principal 
violin. The first violin in a perfomwnoe 
is sometimes so called. 

yzoi.oircBi.1.0. *Thhi term, literally 
meaning a lUtlc violutio, ilc^ilnnntv^ a well 
known stringed instrument sometimes call- 
ed also a Bate-viol. See Viola. The 
four strings of the violoncello are tuned aa 
follows: the first or lowest to C, the sec- 
ond to O, the third to d, and the fouth to 

a ; thus: 

IaI or lowc&l 
string 



adstr. Sdslr. 



4th str. 



1 — f^i-M 



-o- 

ViOLowE, ) •These Italian words, 
*VioLOKo. 5 which literally mean • 
large viol, are used to deeignate the so 
called contra-bate-viol. The Italians ap- 
ply also the following names to this instru- 
ment, to wit: CenlrakMse, Cimfi'aMesso, 
Controbatso, Controviolone. 
*ViRXLAT. A vaudeville. See Vav- 

DEVILItX. 

*ViRoiirAL. An old keyed instrument, 
which is supposed to have been the origi 
nal of the spinet. 

ViRTV, ViRTtrosiTAt Cirom the Latin 
Vir, Virim.) ThoM wofdo literally mean 
aumijMss, valt, hremrft duUrUff, alctfl. 
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A* emplojed in music th«y mean $kill in 
arf, prt^tttional ikill, or, to to tpesk, ar- 
tistic tkitl ; and ftuis they are n>';irly sy- 
nonymous witii liruvura. — An arnst who 
pOMewei n'r/ii or rirtuosita, or — so to 
Bp«ak — virtuotiiy, u called a virtuoso. — 
Sometimes the word Virtuosone is used, 
(though rather in a jcating way than Mfi- 
oimIj,} to the Moae of a grtat virtuon. — 
(flee Onb.) In Italy even en tniijpnifieMit 
player or singer is sometimes diminutively 
called a k^trtuoto; whereas, one who real- 
ly understands music is distinguished by the 
title Profeswre di Musica. In thi; lan- 
guage of common conversation, the aug- 
meatalive Pnftuormu, and even Pnf'U~ 
•ofMw, b eometiiiMM enplojed. 

Tinrvoso. See Yimtu. 

*ViTE. A French adjectivo aigni^ing 
quickt liMly, animaUd, &c. 

YiTACB, Tito: *quick, Mvnfty lively, 
$iCm These terms are applied both to 
fvleft time and to a liveitf, animated mode 
9f MiMTf. — Con vivaeiti^t Con iriftexxa : 
M-ith life, with animation, with vivacity. 
The superlative of these terms is vtvaciMt- 
m» H orfft Itc in Ike tigkut i»gm. 

•VivACiTTO. The diminutive of vi'race, 
meaning a little lively, somewhat quick. 

*TlTACISSIM0. SeoYlTACS. 

•Vivo. See Vivace. 

•VocAJu: belonsrins; or relating to the 
{kmmmn) voice ;— done with the {human) 
voice; as *. g. Vocal music, i. e. music per- 
formed with the voice i — vocal per/orm- 
unc€, t. «. a performance oiocntcd by the 
Toieo or by voicea; jlc. 

*TocAi.tsT. A atni^er. 

•Vocalize. To fufd/irf properly sig- 
nifies to perform wiUi the voice. The word 
ia tedinieally oaed, however, to denote— 
(1.) a performing of musical tones with 
the sounds of the vowels; (2.) any text- 
loea dngiog which ia deaigned merely for 
the exercise and improvement of the voice, 
or for the acquisition ot' vocal skill. This 
last is the sense in which the correspond- 
ing Italiaa woid (vocalixzare) is chiefly 
employed, and ia the more appropriate 
technical use of the term. 

VocALizxo. See SoLrsooiAEB. 

Took. ItaKan for •e<cc.— %f «m«so 
voce — with a medium fnantiiji ^ aoiCO 
with a half voice, &c. 

*VocB oi Cambba: a chan^tr 90tee, 
t. e. a voice adapted to the parfomaBOO of 
chamber or parlor music. 

*VocB BX Petto: the bmut voice, i. e. 
the lower register of the human voice, that 
register which is the most natural in adult 
age. 

*VocB ox Tbsta: the head votes, i. «. • 
the high regiater of the volee,— the fiilaet | 

in male voices. 

*VocB Soi.a: the voice alone, i. e. the 
voioB wilhoat 



•Voice. In addition to the primary 
and usual signification of this word, it ia 
frequently employed in the two following 
technical senses; — (1.) to denote the pe- 
culiar, characteristic sound of an organ 
pipe; (2.) to designate an individual part 
in any polyphonic musical compoaition, aa 
e. g. the upper voice, i. e. the upper part,— 
the middle voices, i. e. the middle parts- 
tenor and alto, — iht nndtr voice, i. t. the 

under part — tlic base. In like nianner >vo 
speali of a piece of rauaic that has /our 
voieve, meaning thereby that it haa /onr 
parts. This ii?c of the word rotre, which 
moreover applies not only to vocal but al- 
so to InatnuMBilal porta, ia borrowed from 
Germany. laaamuch as we are so conver- 
sant with the German music and German 
mu.<«ical literature, and especially as we are 
probably destined to be more and more so. 
It seems deairable to reoogaiaa tlua naivor* 
■<al usage of that ooontry in deeignatinig 
the parts of the scoio. 

•Yofciiro. A term applied to that ad« 
justment of the parts of an organ-pipe 
which gives the latter its pitch and its pe- 
culiar character of aonnd. 

•Voix AaoENTiivB, (French.) A «/- 
very voice, t. e. a clear, fine toned voice. 

•Voiz MoiroToiTB! a monotonona 
voice. 

*Toi.ATA. ItaHan for t>Ai. The word 

is used in music to denote what we techni- 
cally call ajlight, namely a musical orna- 
ment whieh eonaista of a rapid flight of 

notes. 

VoL.TA. 'This Italian word moans, in 
addition to its other significations, a time, 
a turn, &c. , and is employed in music ia 
this sense; as e. g. Frima volta or La pri- 
sw volta — the fir ti Hmc; — Svconda voltm — 
the second time. 

•The terms Volta prima and Volta *e- 
conda arc used in the ca.<<c of a repeat; the 
former denotea that the notes over which 
it is placed are to be performed the firat 
time (foing through, while the latter signi- 
fies that the notes over which it is placed 
are to bo perfonned tlia aacond tine going 
through. 

Voltare: to turn, to change, to turn 
rwnd, to turn over, &c.; as e. g. 8i VOtU 
or roltiti, — turn {the leaf) round Oi 9Vtr, 

VOLTI. See VOLTARB. 

*Voz.Ti SoBtTo: tum (ttt qmdb- 

8. An abbreviation of VoM SubUo. 

*Voi.fMi:. Thi« word \^ used in nuisic 
in the sense of quantity ot fullness as e. g. 
VUwmo cf voico, i» «. qoaatity of voiea. 

^Voluntary. The word voluntary ia 
substantively employed in music to deaig- 
Bate an extemporaneous performanee on 
the organ, introductory to fsomc other per- 
formance. These pieces, however, are 
II Bol ahrnja aa tt tm p ot a a—ti, \ 
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being pravioiwlj written end pobliilied m 
booke. 

*Yox AcvTA, (Latin.) Ji high or acute 

voice. 

•Vox Gra^tis, (Latin.) A lowor grave 
voice. 

VV. or VVni. Abbreviations for Vio- 
tini, violim or the violino. 

W 

•Waltz. A German word, meaning — 
(1.) a particular species of dance; (2.) the 
tune used In connection with thia danee^ 
tlie latter is usually written in | meaeuie, 
and is porformed allegretto. 

*Waitm, (originally JVaht>^,) sometimes 
spelled Wayoutss, and Wuaiohtxs. 
This term was at first applied to a set of 
musical watchmen in Entrland, who i»nard- 
ed the streets of cities and towns. It is 
said that in the year 1400 they were es- 
tablished with regular salaried, and though 
afterwards suppressed by the Puritans, 
were re-eBtaUished again in the year 1600. 
The term was afterwards applied to those 
who paraded the streets and performed 
music in the night for other pnrpoaee and 
on other occaaiona. 

*Wbi.cr Rasp. An ancient instru- 
ment which has been variou.oly changed in 
the course of time, but wbicii has now 
about an hundred strings. It is said that 
the keys chiefly adopted by the Cambrian 
harper.s are those of C% G, D, A, major, 
together with their relative minors. 

*WiND-IwBTRUMKifT». This is a gen- 
eral appellation applied to all instruments 
whose tones are in any wnj pvodneed by 
wind or a current of air, as e. g. the organ, 
the flote, the clarinet, and many others. — 



The term iniflatile is sometimes applkl<l to 
the same class of instruments. 
*WoBK <TO.) Tbb tens has eometimM 

been applied to the movement of a part in 
the score when it has a great many notes 
to go through, t. C a gfOat many hhort 
notes, while otlier parts move slowly wiak 
long notes. 

♦Wrist-Guide. A name given to that 
part of Logier's chiroplast which guide* 
the wrisL 

z 

Zampooiia. The Italian nan* of thw 

Shalm. 

Zaradami>a. See Sasabawda. 

Zeloso, Con Zelo: sealous^ earnetf, 
engaged; with zeal, itfith earnestnett and 
animation. 

ZoppA (A1.1.A.) Zoppa is the feminine 
singular of the Italian adjective Zoppo— 
lamt, and hence tlu: cxfire.'^.'-ioii .lllii zop" 
pa means — ta o latat or limping manaer^ 
limpingly. Musical composers are in cIm 
h:ihit of sometimes affixing thia rather sin^ 
gulur mark of expression to those pieces or 
passages of mndc whoee riijrtlunical raovo* 
mcnt is to represent something of a limp- 
ing, hobbling character and is of counte to 
be executed correspondeatly witb nn 
idea* as s. g. in the manner of sjncopw 
and other rhythmical inversions, thus: 



m o 



4 
4 

(The term would most appropriately apply 
to \, 4, and other like species of measure. 
See General Music Teacher, § LXXIV.) 

*Z u POLO. An Italian name of the 
gtUl or FlagMUk 



%CT* Inasmuch a.s the foregoing Dictionary of Terms contains many 
words and phrases which are explained in the main body ol' the work, it 
may be used in connection witli the labh^ of contents and the general index 
for purposes of reference. Indeed it is important that it should be thus 
used, because it embraces many terau which do not occur in either of the 
other reference tables. 
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stamped below. 
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